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PREFACE 


Publicity  is  the  art  of  interpreting  the  ideas  of  an 
organization  to  the  public  so  that  they  will  be  understood. 
It  is  the  science  of  transmitting  such  ideas  so  that  the 
public  will  react  in  the  desired  way.  There  are  various 
methods  of  accomplishing  this  result,  and  various  activities 
which  will  bring  about  a  favorable  public  opinion.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  one  of  these  methods,  but  only  one.  While  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  proper  medium  for  the  sale  of  goods,  it  is  an 
extremely  stubborn  medium  for  the  transmission  of  ideas. 
An  understanding  of  the  general  field  of  publicity  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  success  with  any  comprehensive  plan  for 
gaining  the  good  will  of  the  public. 

This  book  is  intended  for  business  concerns  that  wish 
to  place  their  story  in  the  most  effective  manner  before 
the  public  and  win  popular  favor.  It  is  also  intended  for 
men  or  women  who  find  themselves  members  or  office 
holders  of  a  political  or  charitable  committee.  Such  a 
committee  is  usually  primarily  concerned  with  publicity 
problems.  For  the  man  who  has  thus  been  drafted,  a 
concise  discussion  of  the  various  problems  that  will  there 
confront  him  is  of  direct  and  large  benefit. 

The  book  sets  forth  in  their  proper  relations  to  each 
other  the  various  methods  by  which  publicity  may  be 
obtained  and  a  favorable  atmosphere  created.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  entire  subject  has  been  treated  compre¬ 
hensively  and  that  the  various  methods  of  reaching  the 
public  have  been  set  forth  in  their  true  proportions  in  one 
volume.  It  is  a  book  to  which  the  busy  man  may  refer 
before  deciding  on  any  one  publicity  course,  and  which 
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will  guide  him  in  all  essential  details  once  that  course  has 
been  chosen. 

The  material  presented  in  these  chapters  is  taken  from 
the  practical  experience  of  the  authors  and  all  the  illus¬ 
trations  and  examples  are  from  actual  cases.  All  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  tried  out  in  practice,  and  no  ideas  have 
been  included  which  have  not  been  tested  by  the  experiences 
of  some  business  organization  or  committee.  The  book, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  all-inclusive  but  it 
covers  those  points  which  will  be  found  to  be  most  puzzling 
to  the  business  man  who  attempts  to  investigate  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  publicity  field. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  Harold  Braddock,  Director 
Savings  Division,  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
1918  to  1919;  James  H.  Collins  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  other  periodicals ;  Captain  Hugh  S.  Martin ; 
formerly  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Department,  United 
States  Army;  Frederick  T.  Frazer,  Advertising  Counsel; 
Charles  Mann,  of  Collier’s  Weekly,  Leslie’s  Weekly;  the 
George  Batten  Agency,  and  other  organizations;  Karl 
Davis  Robinson,  of  the  Committee  of  Mercy  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Allied  Relief  Committee;  James  B.  Pond,  of  the 
Pond  Lyceum ;  Brigadier-General  Edward  H.  Egbert, 
M.D.,  formerly  of  the  American  Red  Cross ;  Evart  G. 
Routzahn  of  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  Norman  Hapgood,  editor 
and  publicist;  L.  B.  Palmer,  Department  of  Free  Publicity 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  for 
suggestions  as  to  contents  and  for  reading  and  commenting 
upon  parts  of  this  book. 


New  York, 

April  25,  1923 


R.  H.  Wilder, 
K.  L.  Buell. 
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CHAPTER  I 


WHAT  PUBLICITY  IS 

The  Appeal  to  Public  Opinion 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  modern 
world  is  the  increasing  part  played  by  public  opinion  in 
the  various  affairs  of  life.  Any  organization  or  institution, 
whatever  its  field  of  interest,  must  spread  and  popularize 
its  ideas  in  order  to  maintain  its  position  in  competition 
with  other  similar  groups.  When  the  influence  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  of  a  political  party  was  confined  to  a  numerically 
small  population  or  a  territory  which  could  properly  be 
designated  as  a  neighborhood,  the  problem  of  appealing  to 
public  opinion  could  well  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  could  be  carried  on  by  an  amateur  with  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  success.  Today,  however,  any  group, 
whether  it  be  a  business  organization,  a  school  of  political 
thought,  or  a  group  interested  in  public  affairs,  must  reach 
a  very  much  larger  public  in  order  to  accomplish  what  it 
sets  out  to  do.  This  situation  presents  a  definite  need  and 
in  answer  to  that  need  there  has  sprung  up  a  new  field  of 
human  endeavor  which  is  attempting  to  reduce  to  a  definite 
procedure  the  art  of  appealing  to  public  opinion. 

“Publicity”  is  the  term  by  which  this  activity  is  usually 
called.  By  “publicity”  is  meant  the  organized  and  delib¬ 
erate  effort  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  public  for  an  idea 
sponsored  by  any  given  group  for  any  given  purpose.  The 
word  is  the  only  one  which  includes  the  entire  field  of 
activity  involved  in  such  an  appeal.  The  word  “publicity” 
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has  been  used  as  though  it  were  synonymous  with  “adver¬ 
tising,”  and  for  that  reason  is  sometimes  limited  in  its 
definition,  but  advertising  has  a  well-marked  field  of  its 
own,  namely  that  of  familiarizing  the  public  with  a  trade 
name  or  a  manufactured  product  chiefly  through  space 
in  periodicals  for  which  the  advertiser  has  paid.  This  is 
really  a  subdivision  of  the  whole  field  of  publicity,  as  will 
be  shown  later.  “Propaganda”  is  another  term  that  has 
often  been  used  as  synonymous  with  “publicity.”  In  the 
popular  mind,  however,  it  has  the  rather  unfortunate  con¬ 
notation  of  an  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  emotions  rather 
than  to  reason.  There  are  institutions  that  have,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  hesitated  to  commit  themselves  to  the  use 
of  the  word  “publicity,”  and  who  describe  this  activity 
under  a  number  of  phrases,  among  which  is  the  expression 
“educational  campaign,”  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  cam¬ 
paigns  are  essentially  publicity  and  may  well  be  described 
as  such.  For  the  purpose  of  clarity  we  shall  use  that 
word  in  this  book  as  designating  the  effort  to  place  before 
the  public  by  every  means  possible  a  general  idea,  whether 
that  idea  be  political  or  commercial. 

Workers  in  the  Field 

The  persons  who  have  made  the  new  field  of  publicity 
work  their  specialty  are  as  yet  a  more  or  less  unclassified 
group.  The  terms  “publicity  agent”  and  “publicity  man¬ 
ager”  are  frequently  used,  although  a  better  term  may 
some  day  be  evolved.  The  word  “press  agent”  is  a  com¬ 
mon  one,  but  it  implies,  as  the  name  suggests,  those  pub¬ 
licity  agents  who  specialize  in  the  press.  There  are  a 
number  of  financial  and  commercial  institutions  which 
employ  publicity  managers  and  which  give  them  some  such 
title  as  “good  will  manager”  or  “counsellor  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,”  and  there  are  still  others  who  seem  so  afraid  of 
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being  accused  of  making  an  appeal  for  popularity  that 
they  camouflage  their  publicity  managers  under  the  all- 
embracing  title  of  “vice-president.” 

But  whatever  the  field  may  be  called  or  whatever  title 
may  be  given  to  the  man  who  interprets  the  organization 
to  the  public,  this  new  line  of  activity  is  bound,  as  the  life 
of  the  community  becomes  more  complex,  to  increase  in 
importance  for  both  social  and  business  organizations. 

Question  of  Ethics 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  efforts  of  those 
frankly  attempting  to  secure  publicity  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  trying  to  influence  public  opinion  unduly,  and  the 
assumption  seems  to  have  been  that  this  influence  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  harmful  one.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
public  cannot  as  well  be  taught  by  this  means  to  admire 
the  United  States  as  to  admire  Germany,  or  to  wax  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  a  sound  idea  as  over  an  unsound  one.  We  shall 
also  show  that  an  idea  need  not  aspire  to  set  the  world  on 
fire  in  order  to  make  use  of  this  new  art. 

Task  of  Government 

Life  has  become  so  complicated  in  the  last  fifty  years 
that  the  task  of  government,  whether  this  be  political  or 
economic  government,  is  beyond  the  ability  of  any  one 
man  or  of  any  one  group  of  men.  Aristotle  once  said  that 
a  democracy  was  necessarily  limited  to  five  thousand 
voters,  because  that  was  the  largest  number  of  people  that 
could  come  within  the  range  of  the  human  voice.  With 
the  introduction  of  modern  inventions  including  the  radio¬ 
phone,  this  statement  is  now  mechanically  untrue.  If  one 
man  could  comprehend  all  the  elements  of  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  now  presented  to  the  public  for  decision,  he  could 
probably  tell  the  public  about  them  by  word  of  mouth. 
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But  no  man,  even  though  he  be  a  superman,  can  adequately 
judge  the  merits  of  the  manifold  controversies  raging 
about  us  if  he  makes  use  of  his  own  means  of  information 
alone  in  investigating  their  merits. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  certain  schools  of  political 
thought  to  promote  the  idea  of  a  paternal  government,  the 
leaders  of  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  like 
judges  who  hear  both  sides  of  an  argument  and  either 
render  a  decision  in  favor  of  one  side  or  come  to  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  two.  A  government  which  attempted 
to  really  lead  the  multitudinous  activities  of  the  people 
would  require  so  huge  a  personnel,  that  there  would  be 
more  people  in  the  government  than  there  would  be  out 
of  it.  The  only  solution  which  has  so  far  been  found  that 
meets  the  growing  needs  of  the  world’s  growing  popula¬ 
tion,  is  to  allow  individual  initiative  full  sway  until  it 
becomes  dangerous  to  others.  But  as  this  initiative  is 
frequently  engaged  in  conflicting  ends,  those  conflicts  must 
eventually  come  before  the  government  for  decision.  And 
in  this  country  in  the  last  analysis  the  government  is  the 
people. 

Therefore  the  problem  becomes  one  of  presenting  the 
merits  of  many  conflicting  claims  to  the  people  as  a  whole 
for  decision.  And  if  those  with  unrighteous  or  unsound 
claims  go  to  the  people  in  every  possible  way  and  if  those 
who  are  engaged  in  constructive  work  do  not  do  so, 
public  opinion  will  be  warped  and  unreliable  and  will 
justify  the  pessimistic  predictions  of  those  who  do  not 
trust  a  democracy. 

Limitations  of  the  Press 

So  far  in  the  history  of  republican  government,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  press  is  the  means  by  which  public 
opinion  is  to  be  reached.  Its  activities  are  supplemented 
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by  those  of  the  lecture  platform,  of  the  pamphleteer,  and, 
in  limited  forms,  of  the  church  and  the  stage.  But  in  the 
main  the  burden  of  informing  the  people  of  the  many 
activities  and  conflicts  which  go  to  make  up  modern  life 
has  been  borne  by  the  press.  Its  task  is,  therefore,  enor¬ 
mous.  And  as  the  press,  in  order  to  be  free,  must  be 
self-supporting,  its  facilities  are  necessarily  limited.  It 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  carry  the  full  burden  unaided. 

The  press  is  entirely  adequate  to  cover  the  outstanding 
features  of  any  event,  and  if  a  situation  is  of  national 
importance  or  the  controversy  is  sufficiently  acute,  the 
papers  will  go  to  great  expense  and  trouble  to  get  the  rights 
of  the  case  from  every  point  of  view.  But  often  there  is 
no  such  incentive  to  careful  research,  and  as  the  merits 
of  a  cause  must  be  left  to  the  superficial  judgment  of  a 
busy  reporter,  it  is  not  presented  with  full  justice.  And 
often  also  the  cause  which  makes  every  effort  to  reach 
the  papers — and  it  is  not  always  a  good  cause — will  be 
given  an  overemphasis  from  the  sheer  weight  of  persis¬ 
tence  and  reiteration.  If,  however,  individuals  will  take 
the  trouble  to  inform  the  public  of  their  own  work,  their 
own  thoughts,  and  their  own  plans  and  ideals,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  wider  range  of  information  will  soon  be  reached. 
Not  only  will  the  papers  be  better  equipped  to  handle  the 
many  events  which  come  within  their  scope,  but  the  man 
on  the  street  will  be  better  able  to  judge  what  he  reads 
and  hears. 

This  does  not  imply  by  any  means  that  the  press  and 
various  other  mediums  can  be  saturated  with  worthless 
ideas  by  anyone  who  happens  to  feel  inclined  to  talk. 
Before  the  public  will  listen,  a  real  idea  or  concrete  infor¬ 
mation  must  be  forthcoming.  But  granted  that  a  man 
or  an  organization  has  such  an  idea,  it  is  only  fair  to  take 
the  trouble  to  present  it  to  the  public  instead  of  waiting 
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for  the  press  or  some  other  public-spirited  organization  to 
ferret  out  its  merits.  It  makes  no  difference  what  an 
idea  may  be,  if  it  is  vital  it  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  whether 
it  is  some  new  ideal  of  government  or  some  new  phase 
of  merchandizing.  And  of  course  there  is  the  necessity, 
in  order  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  mind  of  the  thinker 
or  organizer  and  the  psychology  of  great  numbers  of 
people,  that  the  work  of  presenting  the  idea  be  skilfully 
done.  So  difficult  is  this  task  that  it  can  only  be  handled 
by  someone  trained  in  the  work  and  with  native  ability 
as  well.  But  given  such  skill  and  a  genuine  thought  for 
presentation,  the  appeal  to  public  opinion  is  neither  impos¬ 
sible  nor  undignified. 

Background  of  Publicity 

We  speak  of  publicity  as  a  new  thing  in  the  world  and 
in  a  sense  the  statement  is  correct.  But  the  idea  of  spread¬ 
ing  a  doctrine  or  faith  throughout  a  large  number  of  people 
is  as  old  at  least  as  the  Christian  Church,  and  probably 
much  older.  It  was  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  centuries 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  first 
developed  the  idea  of  systematic  propaganda  to  high  and 
low  alike.  Mr.  Wells  in  his  “Outline  of  History”  gives 
this  work  of  the  church  the  credit  for  bringing  the  common 
people  into  world  affairs  for  the  first  time  in  history.  The 
Christian  peoples  had  been  taught  to  think  alike  along 
certain  fundamental  lines,  with  the  result  that  they  could 
be  called  upon  to  act  in  unison  even  though  there  was  no 
press  in  those  days  and  few  means  of  communication.  Of 
course  other  peoples  have  had  their  religious  propaganda, 
other  churches  have  sent  out  missionaries  to  teach  moral 
principles,  but  the  use  of  publicity  or  propaganda  in  the 
modern  sense  of  reaching  the  common  people  for  political 
purposes  is  as  new  as  democratic  government,  and  its  uses 
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for  purposes  other  than  religious  or  political  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  last  few  years. 

Importance  of  Publicity  in  World  Affairs 

This  practice  of  the  spreading  of  ideas  and  causes 
through  the  deliberate  efforts  of  organized  groups,  is 
becoming  a  serious  problem  in  politics  both  national  and 
international  and  in  many  fields  of  thought  which  are  not 
strictly  political  but  merge  into  the  economic  and  phil¬ 
osophic.  Viscount  Bryce  in  his  book,  “International  Rela¬ 
tions,”  speaks  of  this  new  element  in  world  affairs  as 
follows : 

It  is  the  growing  employment  of  what  are  called  “propaganda 
campaigns”  for  the  diffusion  of  ideas  and  sentiments  among  peoples. 
Nations,  or  sections  of  a  nation,  or  sections  present  in  several 
nations  which  try  to  act  together,  endeavor  to  spread  and  win  sup¬ 
port  inside  or  outside  their  own  countries  for  the  doctrines  which 
they  unite  in  holding  and  wish  to  diffuse  in  other  nations.  Religions 
or  religious  sects  have  often  done  this :  it  is  now  done  by  the 
votaries  of  political  or  economic  doctrines  also.  Propaganda  has 
this  peculiar  quality,  that  it  can  work  by  non-official  methods  and 
agencies  altogether  irrespective  of  organized  governments.  Gov¬ 
ernments  can  resort  to  it,  and  sometimes  do  so,  but  it  is  also  now 
largely  used  by  sections  of  nations,  and  can  be  so  used  to  any 
*  extent.  It  appeals  not  to  force,  but  to  opinion  or  prejudice.  All 
the  international  relations  that  we  have  been  hitherto  considering 
were  relations  of  force.  Propaganda  is  a  war  on  opinion  by 
opinion,  and  therefore  it  is  or  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  means  of 
spreading  useful  opinion  and  a  danger  to  honest  opinion  while 
always  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  popular  opinion.  Being  an  effort 
to  make  or  capture  opinion,  it  may  be  disinterested,  springing  from 
a  sincere  faith  in  some  principle,  the  influence  of  which  its  votaries 
seek  to  extend.  But  it  may  be  used  in  a  less  worthy  spirit  by  any 
group  or  section  of  persons  who  have  their  own  and  possibly  their 
selfish  aims  in  view. 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  three  typical  campaigns ; 
one  political,  one  nationalistic,  and  one  religious,  which  he 
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considers  as  having  a  strong  influence  on  international  rela¬ 
tions.  He  goes  on  to  say : 

All  these  efforts,  official  and  non-official,  spring  out  of  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  masses  of  the  people  from  the  control  of  their 
former  rulers  and  the  consequent  desire  to  capture  public  opinion. 
It  has  now  become  worth  while  to  appeal  to  the  peoples.  As  long 
as  the  monarchs  had  the  sole  or  even  the  usually  predominant 
power,  it  was  not  the  peoples  that  were  thought  of,  but  the  sover¬ 
eigns.  That  is  to  say,  modern  propaganda  is  an  attempt  to  turn 
to  account  that  deliverance  of  the  peoples  from  the  habit  of  unrea¬ 
soning  obedience  which  made  the  masses,  formerly  indifferent  to 
politics,  acquiescent  in  whatever  international  action  their  Govern¬ 
ments  chose  to  take.  All  the  kinds  of  propaganda  described 
resemble  one  another  in  transcending  national  boundaries  and  in 
creating  a  fanaticism  which  may  be  just  as  unreasoning  as,  and 
more  dangerous  than,  obedience  used  to  be. 

This  is  an  adequate  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the 
situation  as  it  exists  today.  It  is  not,  however,  a  fair 
analysis  of  the  situation  as  it  will  exist  tomorrow.  For 
reasons  already  discussed,  it  is  inevitable  that  “propa¬ 
ganda, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  should  grow  rather  than 
disappear,  and  such  being  the  case,  harmful  campaigns  will 
not  continue  to  hold  the  field  unchallenged.  It  is  a  certainty 
that  as  time  goes  on  the  saner  and  more  constructive  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  community  will  come  to  see  the  methods  by 
which  less  valuable  groups  are  making  their  ideas  felt. 
And  when  this  time  comes,  the  more  constructive,  more 
native,  and  more  intelligent  ideas  will  by  their  own  virtue 
win  public  favor  as  opposed  to  the  less  well-balanced 
causes,  since  they  will  then  be  appealing  with  equal  skill 
to  the  attention  of  the  people. 

Not  only  will  the  intelligent  use  of  publicity  by  all 
who  have  an  important  message  bring  about  the  diffusion 
of  sane  and  helpful  ideas,  but  it  will  also  do  away  with 
the  danger  of  fanaticism.  No  man  can  be  a  fanatic  if  he 
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sees  two  sides  of  a  question.  He  may  take  a  firm  stand 
for  what  he  believes  to  be  right  after  weighing  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides,  but  his  stand  will  be  based  on  reason 
and  not  on  emotion. 

Thus  it  would  seem  to  be  not  only  the  privilege  but  the 
duty  of  the  more  constructive  forces  at  work  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  inform  themselves  upon 
the  methods  by  which  ideas  are  spread  and  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  such  methods  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Growth  of  Publicity  in  the  United  States 

It  was  not  until  a  year  or  two  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Germany  that  the  possible  extent  of  a  propaganda 
or  publicity  campaign  was  realized  in  America.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Germany  began  some  thirty  years  ago  to 
educate  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  a  friendly  feel¬ 
ing  toward  that  empire.  The  purpose,  no  doubt,  was  to 
eliminate  us  as  a  possible  enemy,  but  the  means  used  to 
bring  about  this  result  showed  much  cleverness  on  the  part 
of  the  propagandists.  An  interesting  phase  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  that  the  American  people  were  quite  unaware  of 
what  was  being  done  to  them.  Other  racial  groups  have 
taken  up  the  same  methods  with  a  measure  of  success,  and 
reference  to  them  will  be  made  later.  The  significant  thing 
about  these  various  campaigns  is  that  they  have  awakened 
the  American  people  at  last  to  a  realization  of  what 
publicity  can  do,  and  we  may  say  in  passing  that  they  also 
illustrate  what  publicity  cannot  do. 

But  the  American  people  are  only  half  awake.  They 
as  yet  do  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  all  manner  of 
special  interests,  national,  racial,  and  economic,  are  using 
this  very  keen  weapon.  Propaganda  in  Europe  is  an  art 
in  itself.  It  is  handled  by  able  men  who  are  honored  for 
their  work.  We  alone  of  all  the  great  nations  seem  to  feel 
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that  our  interests  will  take  care  of  themselves  and  need 
no  defense.  There  is  much  indeed  to  be  said  for  this 
attitude,  were  we  discussing  the  spread  of  propaganda 
abroad  in  the  interest  of  America,  but  when  it  comes  to 
allowing  our  own  country  to  serve  as  a  field  for  the  work 
of  these  propagandists  without  making  the  slightest  attempt 
to  study  that  art  ourselves,  the  case  is  quite  different.  This 
country  is  so  large  that  it  requires  careful  study  and  much 
skill  in  order  to  bring  the  simplest  idea  before  all  the  people. 
If  we  leave  such  matters  entirely  to  chance  and  special 
groups  with  European  backgrounds  and  training,  who 
have  developed  publicity  to  its  utmost,  our  native  interests 
are  sure  to  suffer.  Many  people  realize  this  and  are 
anxious  to  see  publicity  applied  to  typical  American  enter¬ 
prises  whether  they  be  political  or  commercial.  Because, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  our  own  people,  and  especially  our 
young  people,  are  slowly  drifting  away  from  the  native 
Anglo-Saxon  attitudes  toward  life  in  response  to  the  con¬ 
centrated  and  skilful  publicity  constantly  set  before  them. 

Its  Commercial  Use 

Publicity  is  not  confined  and  will  not  be  confined  in  the 
future  to  large  political  and  religious  movements.  In  a 
more  restricted  way  it  is  equally  useful  in  commercial 
enterprises  and  individual  undertakings.  In  these  fields 
the  work  is  not  so  elaborate,  nor  conducted  with  such 
deadly  seriousness,  but  it  is  equally  effective.  Everybody 
is  familiar  with  the  methods  of  Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
pioneer  in  this  field.  He  was  not  only  a  good  advertiser  but 
a  skilled  publicity  agent.  He  had  that  understanding  of 
human  nature  which  is  essential  to  any  kind  of  publicity 
work.  Since  Barnum  there  have  been  many  so-called 
“press  agents.”  They  are  especially  numerous  in  the 
theatrical  world  and  are  seen  frequently  in  such  enterprises 
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as  hotel-keeping  and  the  promoting  of  fashions,  but  it  is 
only  a  few  of  the  larger  corporations  that  have  had  a  wide 
enough  vision  to  realize  that  public  opinion  is  essential  to 
their  success,  and  that  a  man  trained  for  that  special  work 
should  have  their  publicity  in  charge. 

Modern  business  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  difficult  for 
an  outsider,  even  a  trained  reporter,  to  understand  the 
problems  facing  any  given  enterprise.  A  man  who  makes 
it  his  business  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  details  of 
the  work  of  a  corporation  can  probably  present  that  work 
to  the  public  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  understood.  But 
he  must  have,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  what  he  is  to 
present,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  present  it.  Labor  unions 
and  similar  organizations  spend  much  money  on  publicity, 
as  indeed  must  any  group  which  seeks  the  support  of  the 
public.  Whether  the  great  corporation  which  employs  a 
skilled  man  for  this  work  does  so  because  it  is  great,  or 
is  great  because  it  does  so,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  book  to  decide.  But  with  the  constantly  growing 
number  of  points  of  contact  between  the  public  and  any 
given  business,  the  firm  which  seeks  skilled  advice  in 
regard  to  its  publicity  methods  is  almost  sure  to  have  at 
least  one  advantage  over  the  competitor  who  does  not. 

Reasons  for  Opposition 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  are  certain 
groups  anxious  that  the  practice  of  publicity  shall  not 
become  general.  There  are  certain  vested  interests  that 
think  they  would  be  injured  if  publicity  in  a  wider  sense 
became  more  generally  used.  They  are  probably  mistaken, 
but  in  order  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions  such 
interests  would  be  put  to  considerable  trouble  and,  like  all 
people  who  have  more  or  less  standardized  their  work, 
they  do  not  wish  to  take  that  trouble. 
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Then  there  are  certain  groups  who  are  today  actively 
engaged  in  publicity  and  propaganda  of  a  particularly 
subtle  and  vigorous  kind.  They  are  succeeding  admirably 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  meeting  no  competition 
and  are  frequently  not  even  recognized  as  propagandists. 
The  radical  group  which  will  be  discussed  later  is  among 
them.  These  people  have  found  that  the  best  appeal  to 
the  American  is  to  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  If 
they  can  spread  the  idea  that  such  activities  are  in  some 
way  a  contemptible  occupation,  they  will  have  the  field  to 
themselves.  Conservative  and  practical  men  hesitate  to 
branch  out  into  something  new  and  unknown,  and  con¬ 
structive  thinkers  are  apt  to  distrust  publicity.  For  that 
reason  it  has  not  been  hard  to  convey  the/  idea  that  he  who 
indulges  in  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  is  in  some  way 
lowering  himself. 

And  last  but  not  least,  publicity  is  suffering  from  the 
disease  that  attacks  all  new  fields  of  human  endeavor.  It 
has  drawn  to  itself  an  army  of  adventurers  who,  in  the 
absence  of  any  standard  of  professional  conduct,  are  reap¬ 
ing  a  rich  harvest  on  the  credulity  of  the  public.  The  human 
mind  loves  publicity,  and  because  the  field  is  so  little  under¬ 
stood  many  unthinking  people  have  put  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  men  whose  only  object  is  exploitation. 
Eventually,  of  course,  these  adventurers  will  be  weeded 
out.  The  occupation  is  in  itself  of  such  interest  that  it 
will,  in  time,  draw  to  it  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  field 
of  publishing  and  the  arts. 

Place  of  Publicity  Manager  in  Modern  Affairs 

More  and  more  are  men  coming  to  realize  that  they 
cannot  conduct  their  lives  on  a  purely  individualistic  basis. 
It  is  always  a  temptation  to  the  strong  man  to  make  his 
own  decisions  and  conduct  his  own  business  as  he  sees  fit. 
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But  in  a  country  where  so  much  depends  on  the  approval 
of  the  public,  no  man  can  afford  to  ignore  public  opinion 
altogether.  It  has  been  growing  clearer  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  industry  and  modern  government  that 
any  man  who  wishes  to  succeed  must  have  his  public  with 
him,  whether  that  public  be  a  group  widespread  over  the 
whole  country  or  merely  his  neighbors  in  a  small  locality. 
It  has  seemed  a  difficult  matter  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
public  without  overemphasis  of  time  and  thought.  But 
this  problem  is  now  becoming  a  specialty  in  itself,  and 
men  can  be  found  to  handle  it.  A  publicity  agent  or  man¬ 
ager  places  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  active  man  of 
affairs,  whether  he  be  politician,  reformer  or  business  man, 
to  see  to  it  that  his  principal’s  work  and  ideas  are  placed 
before  the  public  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  known 
and  appreciated. 

The  task  of  such  a  publicity  manager  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  lawyer.  Individuals  who  have  conflicting 
claims  must  present  their  cases  to  the  court  for  decision, 
but  would  not  think  of  presenting  their  own  cases  in  person. 
Each  one  engages  a  lawyer  to  look  over  his  claims,  to 
pick  out  the  points  that  are  important  before  the  law, 
and  to  present  them  to  the  court  and  the  jury  in  the  way 
best  calculated  to  gain  the  decision.  Just  so  the  man  who 
is  engaged  in  controversy  with  political  or  economic  rivals, 
and  must  appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  engages  a 
publicity  manager  to  go  over  the  merits  of  his  case,  to 
pick  out  the  points  most  likely  to  appeal  to  the  public, 
and  to  present  them  to  the  public  in  the  best  possible  way. 
Even  criminal  proceedings  have  their  counterpart  in  pub¬ 
licity  work.  Not  infrequently  a  man  or  a  cause  for  some 
error  in  tact  is  misjudged  or  even  hated  by  the  public.  A 
skilled  publicity  man  can  present  the  case  in  such  a  way 
that  the  public  will  come  to  a  fair  decision. 
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The  only  point  on  which  the  parallel  breaks  down  is 
in  the  fact  that  publicity  in  a  general  sense  is  so  new  in 
the  world  that  its  workers  have  not  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  professional  rating.  No  check  is  placed  upon  the 
honesty  of  the  press  agent  and  no  limits  short  of  treason  on 
his  activities.  This  situation  would  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  man  who  takes  his  work  seriously,  were 
it  not  for  a  conviction  that,  when  the  importance  of  pub¬ 
licity  becomes  recognized  by  the  public,  he  will  be  given 
a  professional  standing.  Just  what  that  standing  will 
signify,  or  how  it  will  be  determined,  will  have  to  be 
decided  by  time  and  experience.  But  the  publicity  manager 
is  with  us,  a  special  pleader,  an  advocate  to  the  people  for 
many  causes  and  diverse  interests.  He  is  becoming  a  more 
and  more  familiar  figure  and  his  art  is  becoming  an  ever 
greater  power  ins  modern  life. 

Necessity  for  Publicity  in  Modern  Business 

Unless  a  cause  is  utterly  worthless,  there  is  always 
some  aspect  of  it  which  will  most  surely  appeal  to  the 
public  and,  just  as  the  litigant  has  a  right  to  have  his  side 
of  a  case  presented  to  the  court,  so  an  organization  or 
business  house  has  a  right  to  have  its  policies  and  its  point 
of  view  presented  to  the  public.  It  is  the  wise  man  who 
recognizes  this  and  comes  to  realize  that  the  necessity  for 
enlisting  the  support  of  public  opinion  will  become  more 
important  rather  than  less  as  the  years  go  by.  The  organi¬ 
zation  that  sees  the  direction  in  which  the  world  is  going 
and  meets  new  problems  with  new  solutions  is  the  organ¬ 
ization  that  will  flourish  while  others  will  fall  by  the 
wayside.  Many  minds  have  been  focused  in  the  last  few 
years  upon  this  problem  of  the  appeal  to  public  opinion, 
and  as  a  result  a  new  technique  has  been  developed  and 
a  new  group  of  specialists  has  sprung  into  existence. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  PUBLICITY  WORK 

Diversity  of  Application— Four  Main  Lines 

The  art  of  publicity  can  and  does  reach  into  a  diversity 
of  human  affairs.  There  are  few  subjects  which  engage 
the  attention  of  men  that  have  not  been  or  may  not  be 
brought  before  the  public  through  this  means.  Each  field 
of  publicity  has  its  special  methods,  and  its  special  range 
of  appeal,  though  all  are  subject  to  certain  general  laws. 
Roughly  these  fields  are  political,  religious  or  social  service, 
individual,  and  commercial.  To  give  an  idea  of  just  what 
is  meant  by  publicity  and  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
its  use,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  examples  of  each 
of  these  four  divisions  and  recall  to  the  reader’s  mind 
certain  well-known  campaigns.  In  doing  so  there  is  no 
desire  to  criticize  or  judge  the  object  in  view,  but  merely 
to  show  from  the  standpoint  of  the  publicity  agent  the 
methods  used. 

Political  Campaigns — In  War 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  case  of  political  pub¬ 
licity,  using  the  word  “poetical”  jn  its  wider  sense,  is 
the  use  made  of  it  in  the  war  with  Germany.  This  obscure 
and  heretofore  ignored  weapon  was  given  a  place  as  part 
of  the  war  machine  of  all  belligerents.  It  even  had  its 
physical  equipment,  such  as  a  special  balloon  which  was 
invented  to  fly  over  the  enemy  lines  and  shower  the 
trenches  with  leaflets  calculated  to  put  doubts  and  fears 
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into  the  soldiers’  hearts.  Though  perhaps  resembling  the 
Chinese  custom  of  wearing  hideous  masks  in  battle  in 
order  to  frighten  the  enemy  to  death,  this  method  had  its 
effect.  Not  only  was  actual  literature  hurled  back  and 
forth  and  sprinkled  about  the  countryside,  but  rumors 
were  allowed  to  leak  out  as  to  the  forces  of  the  various 
belligerents.  It  was  not  accident  that  spies  often  found 
it  so  easy  to  discover  the  exact  extent  of  American  prepara¬ 
tions.  How  much  of  an  effect  all  this  had  upon  the  combat¬ 
ant  forces  is  hard  to  determine.  Each  side  claimed  huge 
successes,  and  in  some  cases  the  claim  was  ridiculous,  as 
during  the  Archangel  campaign,  where  Bolshevik  forces 
bombarded  the  American  troops  with  pamphlets  urging  a 
group  of  homesick  soldiers  to  desert  their  own  country 
and  join  the  Soviet  paradise.  But  unaided  by  the  force 
of  arms  it  did  eliminate  the  Eastern  Front.  The  story 
of  how  German  agents  poured  into  Russia  in  the  wake  of 
the  revolution  and,  spreading  throughout  the  Russian 
army,  persuaded  the  troops,  newly  aroused  to  patriotic 
zeal,  that  they  had  been  fooled  a  second  time  and  that  the 
only  way  to  get  peace  was  to  go  home,  is  too  familiar  a 
story  to  describe  in  detail  here.  The  troops  went  home.  It 
was  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  power 
of  clever  propaganda  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.) 

Behind  the  lines  this  new  weapon  of  warfare  was 
equally  busy  and  even  more  effective.  The  Allies  encour¬ 
aged  the  socialists  and  other  disaffected  portions  of  the 
German  people,  wherever  possible,  and  German  agents 
were  busy  in  all  the  Allied  and  neutral  countries  in  an 
effort  to  discourage  those  who  were  fighting  and  to  pacify 
those  who  were  neutral.  An  attempt  was  made  to  frighten 
the  English,  an  error  of  judgment.  In  France  the  appeal 
was  to  discouragement,  and  the  Defeatist  party  very  nearly 
won  out  through  its  insidious  propaganda  of  gloom  until 
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some  of  its  leaders,  high  in  political  life,  were  proved  to 
be  in  the  pay  of  Germany.  In  the  United  States  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  against  war  in  general,  varied  by  appeals  to 
our  isolation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  review  here  the  argu¬ 
ments  designed  to  keep  us  out  of  the  war.  This  policy 
was  maintained  to  the  bitter  end,  and  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  culminated  in  a  coup,  astonishing  for  its  daring. 
The  false  rumor  of  an  armistice  which  threw  the  country 
into  a  delirium  of  joy  was  probably  a  piece  of  publicity 
foisted  by  German  agents  upon  the  press  association  which 
sent  the  news.  Germany  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  Allies, 
backed  by  fresh  and  enthusiastic  American  troops,  would 
not  accept  an  armistice  but  would  march  into  Berlin.  They 
believed  that  the  American  government,  after  the  news  of 
peace  had  once  spread,  would  not  be  willing  to  disappoint 
the  American  people  so  cruelly  in  order  to  invade  Germany. 

In  Preparation  for  War 

Not  only  was  propaganda  used  during  the  actual  con¬ 
flict  but  it  had  been  used,  by  Germany  at  least,  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  war.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  Germany 
began  to  plan  a  general  aggrandizement  of  her  empire. 
She  hit  upon  the  brilliant  idea  of  using  publicity  in  other 
nations  to  create  friends  and  pacify  possible  enemies.  Ger¬ 
man  education  from  the  university  to  the  kindergarten 
was  extensively  advertised  until  the  Germans  got  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  great  erudition.  German  folk  customs,  such  harm¬ 
less  things  as  Turnvereins  and  Santa  Claus,  were  made  the 
fashion,  and  other  countries  were  urged  to  adopt  them. 
This  was  easy  in  the  United  States  where  many  Germans 
had  settled  after  the  revolution  of  1848.  Every  criticism 
of  Germany  was  discouraged  in  the  press,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  a  letter  to  the  editor,  or  many  letters  to  the 
editor,  whenever  the  subject  came  up.  It  got  to  be  a  rule 
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in  newspaper  offices  that  you  must  not  say  anything  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  Kaiser,  because  the  dear  Germans  were  so 
sensitive  on  the  subject. 

A  false  sense  of  security  against  war  was  cultivated 
in  every  other  country  at  the  same  time  that  Germany  was 
arming  to  the  teeth.  Pacifist  organizations  and  anti-war 
literature  were  supported  wherever  possible  by  citizens  and 
ex-citizens  of  Germany  with  the  express  purpose  of  lulling 
the  world  into  a  false  security.  If  the  reader  will  recall 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  the  summer  of  1914  he  will 
remember  that  most  people  considered  the  rumors  of 
war  in  Europe  a  fantastic  impossibility,  and  that  when  war 
did  actually  break  out  it  was  expected  to  be  over  within 
six  weeks,  because  that  was  the  length  of  time  it  would 
take  Germany  to  win.  Or,  if  a  decisive  victory  was  not 
obtained,  the  international  bankers  with  headquarters  in 
Germany  would  put  a  stop  to  the  fighting.  This  sense  of 
security  was  also  fostered  by  the  making  of  treaties  which 
Germany  had  no  intention  of  keeping.  Publicity  was  used 
to  urge  agreements  against  the  more  barbarous  forms  of 
warfare.  England,  at  least,  and  perhaps  other  nations, 
could  be  counted  upon  to  keep  such  agreements,  once 
made,  which  gave  Germany  a  free  field  for  a  surprise  attack 
with  poison  gas  and  other  such  weapons  when  war  finally 
came.  This  method  has  been  by  no  means  abandoned  even 
today.  And  indeed  German  propaganda,  while  driven 
under  cover,  is  still  actively  with  us. 

In  Behalf  of  Nationalities 

Today  we  are  probably  not  the  target  of  a  belligerent 
power  seeking  an  attack  in  the  near  future,  but  for  other 
reasons  this  plan  of  advertising  a  nationality,  without  the 
more  objectionable  features,  is  being  practiced  upon  us  by 
nearly  every  country  of  Europe.  Since  we  are  the  richest 
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and  most  powerful  nation  to  emerge  from  the  war,  all  the 
world,  and  particularly  Europe,  is  determined  to  gain  our 
good  graces.  The  result  is  that  we  have  French,  Irish, 
Jewish,  Czecho-Slovakian,  Jugo-Slavian,  and  many  other 
bureaus  of  propaganda,  each  working  diligently  to  convince 
the  United  States  that  its  particular  nationality  or  race 
has  the  most  virtuous  people,  the  most  worthy  cause,  and 
the  greatest  need  in  Europe.  These  national  bureaus  flood 
the  press  and  long  mailing  lists  of  individuals  with  their 
arguments.  The  articles  are  sent  out  as  a  rule  in  answer 
to  questions  that  arise  in  the  course  of  the  regular  news, 
though  several  maintain  a  service  somewhat  like  a  period¬ 
ical  which  is  mailed  regularly  to  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  influential  citizens  as  well  as  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  Often  distinguished 
foreigners  are  asked  to  contribute  to  this  service  and 
articles  praising  the  ancient  literature,  the  economic  re¬ 
sources,  or  some  other  feature  of  this  or  that  little  known 
European  country  appear  in  the  papers.  This  work  cer¬ 
tainly  widens  the  horizon  of  the  American  people,  but  it 
would  be  better  if  a  little  more  skill  were  used.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  these  bureaus  take  too  lofty  a  tone  and 
utter  their  arguments  ex-cathedra.  They  give  the  impres¬ 
sion,  perhaps  unintentionally,  that  the  American  public 
believes  only  what  it  is  told  and  does  little  thinking  for 
itself.  This  attitude  is  rather  amusingly  revealed  in  their 
home  press  where  solemn  discussions  occur  as  to  the  effect 
of  various  speeches  and  literature  on  American  opinion. 

In  Behalf  of  New  Political  Theories 

In  many  ways  the  most  interesting  publicity  now  active 
in  this  country  is  that  which  goes  under  the  general  term 
of  “radical.”  It  has  caused  much  discussion  and  con¬ 
siderable  alarm,  and  many  people  are  puzzled  as  to  just 
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where  the  menace  is  to  be  found.  Soap-box  oratory 
against  the  wicked  government,  and  literature  handed  to 
working  men,  are  easy  enough  to  identify,  but  they  form 
only  one  branch,  the  extreme  left,  of  a  larger  campaign. 
By  radical  propaganda  we  mean  here  all  the  various  activi¬ 
ties  in  whatever  form  which  are  attempting  to  discredit 
democratic  government  and  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  some 
or  all  of  the  institutions  under  which  we  are  now  living, 
putting  in  their  place  some  form  of  civilization  which 
emphasizes  group  action  as  opposed  to  individual  initiative. 
These  forms  range  all  the  way  from  the  communism  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky,  through  the  various  phases  of  social¬ 
ism,  to  the  plans  of  the  so-called  “liberals/’  who  usually 
support  the  fringes  only  of  radical  thought. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  this  particular  pub¬ 
licity  is  not  its  extent,  but  its  variety.  With  great  clever¬ 
ness  and  much  understanding  of  human  nature,  it  is 
modified  to  suit  the  group  at  which  it  is  aimed.  Working 
men,  especially  foreign  working  men,  have  presented  to 
them  the  happy  thought  that  they  are  the  real  producers 
of  wealth  and  that  therefore  they  should  have  the  wealth. 
This  argument  is  put  into  its  simplest  form  and  has  a 
chance  of  acceptance  because  it  is  addressed  to  those  who 
do  not  know  enough  about  economics  to  question  the 
doctrine.  To  it  is  added  the  rather  pleasant  thesis  that 
managers,  owners,  and  others  are  overpaid  for  their  serv¬ 
ices  and  that  the  working  man  could  take  the  boss’s  place 
if  only  he  had  the  opportunity.  From  that  it  is  but  one  step 
to  the  argument  that  the  opportunity  should  be  seized  bv 
force  if  necessary  and  the  world  run  by  the  working  man. 
To  simple  minds,  accustomed  to  calling  a  spade  by  some 
less  pleasant  name,  violent  and  extremely  ugly  attacks 
against  the  government  and  against  “capitalism”  make  an 
appeal  and  they  are  widely  used. 
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To  more  intelligent  groups,  however,  the  publicity 
takes  an  entirely  different  form.  To  those  interested  in 
political  matters  from  an  academic  standpoint,  the  various 
arguments  in  favor  of  socialism  are  presented  with  a  wealth 
of  debatable  material.  The  appeal  there,  underlying  the 
other  arguments,  is  that  the  practical  man  of  affairs  is  not 
a  thinker  and  that  if  the  “intellectuals”  could  only  be  put 
in  power,  the  world  would  be  much  better  run.  There  are 
other  groups,  such  as  artists,  where  the  appeal  is  not 
directly  political  at  all.  It  is  that  there  is  something  innate 
in  our  institutions  which  throttles  beauty  and  makes  diffi¬ 
cult  both  freedom  of  art  and  freedom  of  living.  To  the 
religious  and  tender-hearted  the  maladjustments  of  life 
are  emphasized  and  our  particular  form  of  government, 
rather  than  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  is  blamed. 
There  are  many  subdivisions  of  this  propaganda,  as  many, 
indeed,  as  there  are  groups  of  people  susceptible  to  its 
influence.  Any  honest  discontent  with  an  existing  institu¬ 
tion  is  seized  upon,  exaggerated,  and  carried  beyond  its 
original  intention. 

The  publicity  is  spread  through  clubs,  societies,  and 
associations  each  of  which  has  its  publicity  bureau  and 
sends  out  its  literature.  Such  clubs  range  all  the  way  from 
liberal  clubs  to  outlaw  labor  unions  frankly  associated 
with  the  Third  Internationale.  All  their  members  and 
sympathizers  taken  together  do  not  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  population,  but  they  get  a  wide  hearing  because 
they  are  everlastingly  at  it  and  because  they  have  hit  upon 
the  happy  device  of  accusing  anyone  who  refuses  them  a 
hearing  of  trying  to  throttle  freedom  of  speech.  Although 
the  newspapers  are  continually  printing  their  publicity, 
much  of  it  quite  recognizable  as  propaganda,  they  keep 
the  papers  on  the  defensive  by  shouting  that  the  press  is 
subsidized.  Wherever,  in  a  school  or  church  for  instance, 
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economics  or  politics  are  to  be  discussed,  they  insist  upon 
a  hearing  on  the  ground  that  they  represent  one  side  of 
an  argument  and  all  other  forms  of  political  thought  the 
other.  In  fact  they  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  name 
of  progress.  Anyone  who  disagrees  with  them  is  a  con¬ 
servative,  if  not  a  reactionary,  and  they  will  not  admit  that 
the  world  can  progress  at  all  except  in  the  direction  of 
group  action  as  opposed  to  individual  action. 

These  activities  are  especially  interesting  to  a  student 
of  publicity,  quite  aside  from  the  theories  which  may  be 
involved,  because  they  comprise  the  only  extensive  work  of 
the  kind  now  being  done  which  has  so  subtle  a  knowledge 
of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  which  is  working 
in  such  a  diversified  way.  The  whole  effect  is  that  of  a 
general  tendency  of  the  times  which  manifests  itself  in 
many  spontaneous  movements,  whereas  to  anyone  skilled 
in  the  methods  of  publicity  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
all  these  apparently  independent  phases  are  really  guided 
on  a  definite  plan  by  a  few  leaders  who,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  wish  to  discredit  our  present  methods  of  thought 
and  of  government  in  order  to  substitute  something  else. 
Just  who  these  people  are  and  just  what  they  are  up  to,  is 
a  controversial  question  which  it  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  book  to  discuss. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  in  spite  of  our  large 
foreign  population  comparatively  little  is  being  done  to 
compete  with  this  work  by  presenting  the  fundamentals 
of  our  own  principles  of  government  to  the  public.  We 
take  it  too  much  for  granted  that  the  young  and  the  newly 
arrived  will  absorb  the  rather  complicated  theories  upon 
which  this  country  has  been  built.  Patriotism  is  taught 
in  the  schools,  of  course,  but  it  is  too  superficial  to  compete 
with  some  of  the  carefully  organized  propaganda  described 
above  and  much  of  our  Americanization  work  is  open  to 
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the  same  criticism.  There  have  been  organized  recently 
several  extensive  schemes  for  teaching  the  fundamentals 
of  constitutional  government  as  we  understand  it.  Some 
of  these  give  promise  of  succeeding  and  will  fail  only 
if  they  are  wrecked  from  within.  There  are  publicity 
agents  in  the  opposite  camp  who  make  a  business  of  serving 
on  the  committees  of  Americanization  schemes  and,  while 
never  coming  out  openly  in  opposition,  create  so  many 
difficulties  and  obstructions  that  the  plan  which  seemed 
promising  in  its  beginnings  finally  dwindles  out  and  fails 
altogether. 

In  Party  Politics 

In  the  same  general  class  with  the  national  and  radical 
campaigns,  but  different  in  its  purposes  and  methods,  is 
the  publicity  of  the  various  recognized  political  parties 
of  the  United  States,  with  which  most  readers  will  be 
familiar.  In  a  political  campaign  the  press  does  not  have 
to  be  enlisted  in  the  fight  because  most  newspapers  take 
sides  anyway.  The  paper,  through  its  owner  or  editorial 
staff,  picks  its  own  candidate  and  does  everything  in  its 
power  to  elect  him.  All  that  has  to  be  done  in  headquarters 
is  to  supply  the  arguments  upon  which  the  platform  is 
built  and  to  make  sure  that  the  papers  get  them  and  that 
the  candidate  says  what  is  expected  of  him.  The  reporters 
do  the  rest,  although  they  are  helped  whenever  possible 
by  free  illustrations  and  stories.  There  is  a  very  large 
distribution  of  printed  matter  to  individual  voters,  and  this 
printed  matter  is  of  considerable  importance. 

Many  political  machines  never  rest  in  building  up  good 
will  for  the  party  by  other  methods  than  that  of  argument. 
Personal  visits  are  made  to  voters  throughout  the  year, 
speeches  are  made  to  obscure  groups  so  long  before  elec¬ 
tion  that  they  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  vote- 
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getting,  and  the  word  goes  out  that  favors  will  be  rendered 
on  request.  This  is  publicity  though  it  does  not  use  the 
printed  page.  The  method  of  word-of-mouth  publicity  is 
more  powerful  than  many  politicians  realize,  as  was  exem¬ 
plified  in  a  recent  campaign  in  a  large  city  where  a  mayor 
was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  paper  in  town  was  bitterly  against 
him.  His  machine  had  been  building  up  good  will  patiently 
for  years,  while  the  opposing  party  trusted  to  the  justice 
of  its  cause  and  a  hasty  printed  presentation  at  the  last 
minute. 

In  Behalf  of  Special  Interests 

In  addition  to  the  campaigns  conducted  by  foreign 
nations,  by  national  political  parties,  and  by  groups  who 
desire  a  radical  change  of  government,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  campaigns  constantly  going  on,  and  varying 
from  year  to  year,  the  object  of  each  of  which  is  to  bring 
about  some  minor  change  of  a  political  or  economic  nature. 
There  are  always  publicity  organizations  active  in  behalf 
of  given  industries  or  local  communities  who  desire  to 
gain  some  special  privilege  through  legislation,  of  vested 
interests  who  desire  to  retain  privileges  which  they  already 
have,  and  of  groups  representing  the  public  or  opposing 
interests  who  desire  to  take  such  privileges  away.  All 
these  groups  work  through  general  publicity  addressed  to 
the  public  and  through  political  lobbies.  The  agitation  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  over  the  tariff  question  is  a  case  at  point. 
Sometimes  these  economic  issues  are  cleverly  camouflaged 
and  the  publicity  appears  to  have  an  object  other  than  the 
real  one,  and  sometimes  their  real  motives  appear  on  the 
surface. 

In  addition  to  the  propaganda  of  foreign  nations,  as 
such,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  publicity  conducted  in 
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behalf  of  racial  or  national  groups  resident  in  this  country, 
who  agitate  for  measures  calculated  to  be  a  benefit  to  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  to  the  public  as  a  whole.  Such  questions 
as  immigration,  so-called  religious  toleration,  and  economic 
measures  designed  to  benefit  a  given  group,  are  illustra¬ 
tions.  Some  of  these  campaigns  are  well  financed  and 
extremely  active.  They  naturally  promote  an  organized 
opposition  and  we  have  springing  up  such  movements  as 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  group  which  is  advocating  the 
so-called  “Blue  Laws”  for  the  protection  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  many  similar  campaigns. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  philanthropic  or  semiphilan- 
thropic  publicity  which  is  really  political  in  its  nature  and 
should  be  grouped  as  such.  Many  social  service  organiza¬ 
tions  desire  to  have  laws  passed  which  will  prevent  con¬ 
ditions  which  they  have  been  attempting  in  vain  to  alleviate, 
and  groups  of  public-spirited  citizens  will  organize  in 
order  to  bring  about  some  needed  reform.  Such  publicity 
as  that  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  for  better  tenement 
laws,  and  for  various  industrial  measures,  are  in  this  class. 
Sometimes  these  agitations  are  not  entirely  sincere,  but  are 
camouflage  for  some  of  the  economic  interests  previously 
mentioned ;  frequently,  however,  they  are  genuine  attempts 
to  benefit  the  public.  There  are  also  numerous  groups, 
other  than  professional  philanthropists,  who  desire  political 
or  economic  changes  in  the  interest  of  better  government 
and  sounder  economic  life.  Such  groups,  as  that  advocating 
the  single  tax,  are  numerous  and  carry  on  a  persistent 
though  intermittent  agitation. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  any  publicity,  the  ultimate 
aim  of  which  is  to  bring  about  a  desired  end  by  legislation, 
is  in  the  political  field  and  when  the  word  “political”  is  used 
in  this  book  it  will  be  understood  to  include  all  such 
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Religious  Campaigns 

Religious  publicity  is  as  old  as  religion  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  only  certain  examples  of  the  present  day. 
Most  readers  will  remember  a  time  when  the  Catholic 
Church  was  under  suspicion  throughout  the  United  States 
and  was  bitterly  hated  in  some  sections.  Gradually,  it 
seems  clear,  this  suspicion  is  disappearing.  The  change  has 
not  been  accidental.  The  Catholic  Church  has  used  the 
utmost  care  in  consolidating  public  opinion. 

The  method  pursued  has  been  the  direct  opposite  of 
that  adopted  by  many  national  and  racial  groups  which 
are  trying  to  win  American  favor.  Instead  of  handing  out 
pronouncements  to  the  public,  they  have  carefully  studied 
the  psychology  of  the  American  people  and  adapted  their 
method  to  that  psychology.  They  let  their  charities  be 
known  through  hearsay  and,  as  those  charities  are  often 
excellently  run,  they  have  received  due  credit.  Finding 
that  a  certain  well-known  fraternal  organization  was  among 
their  most  consistent  enemies,  they  organized  another  such 
group  of  young  men  and  set  up  active  competition.  During 
the  war  they  spared  neither  work  nor  money  in  the  effort 
to  advertise  this  organization  and  to  win  the  good  will 
of  the  soldiers.  They  have  also  used  the  method  of 
protesting  against  adverse  criticism  so  that  the  press  and 
stage  have  consistently  refrained,  of  recent  years,  from 
holding  the  Catholic  priesthood  up  to  ridicule,  a  course 
which  they  do  not  maintain  with  the  Protestant  clergy. 

One  of  the  Protestant  churches  recently  put  on  a  full- 
fledged  modern  campaign  in  order  to  finance  both  home 
and  foreign  mission  work.  They  used  the  latest  methods 
of  press  publicity,  special  meetings,  paid  advertising,  and 
the  formation  of  committees  to  accomplish  the  result. 
The  work  was  well  done  and  the  money  was  raised,  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  considering  the  time  chosen. 
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The  other  Protestant  churches  were  so  inspired  by 
the  example  of  one  of  their  number  that  a  united  campaign 
was  planned.  It  should  have  had  a  similar  success  but 
it  failed  because  the  publicity  was  not  handled  wisely. 
The  agents  chosen  relied  upon  spending  large  sums  of 
money  in  a  flood  of  publicity  to  the  press  rather  than  upon 
carefully  selected  material.  The  result  was  that  the  press 
was  discouraged  and  editors  would  not  even  open  the 
envelopes  received  from  the  campaign  committee.  The 
money  was  spent  before  the  campaign  was  half  over  with 
the  result  that  the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned  for  lack  of 
funds.  If  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  failure, 
it  is  that  common  sense,  keenness  and  insight  are  required 
on  a  board  empowered  with  the  selection  of  publicity 
agents. 

An  amusing  example  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Barnum 
type  of  publicity  to  religious  matters  is  found  in  the 
methods  of  a  certain  well-known  revivalist.  This  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  the  name  of  religion  and  with  many  excellent 
results,  made  use  of  many  devices  which  originated  in  the 
circus,  with  the  result  that  he  spoke  to  enormous  congrega¬ 
tions  and  made  many  converts.  He  was  severely  criticized 
but  his  methods  illustrated  the  axiom  that  “every  knock  is 
a  boost.”  Many  went  to  his  meetings  to  scoff  and 
remained  to  pray. 

Social  Service  Campaigns  or  “Drives” 

Social  service  organizations  have  used  publicity  rather 
widely  in  the  last  few  years  and  have  developed  a  technique 
of  their  own.  This  technique  has  two  objects,  raising 
money  for  the  support  of  the  organization  and  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  devoted.  In  order 
to  persuade  the  public  to  give  funds  to  a  charity,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  charity  should  have  considerable  pub- 
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licity.  It  must  be  considered  a  well-established  and  reliable 
organization  before  its  appeal  will  be  successful. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  review  here  the  various  big 
“drives”  that  were  carried  on  during  the  war.  They 
included  many  features,  such  as  parades,  mass  meetings, 
street  decorations,  bazaars,  and  the  stationing  of  collectors 
at  strategic  points  with  exhibits  and  other  attention-catch¬ 
ing  features.  The  press  was  asked  to  co-operate  and  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  was  sent  to  every  paper.  Circulars 
and  letters  were  mailed  to  long  lists  of  possible  contributors 
and  volunteer  solicitors  were  organized  to  collect  money. 
All  obvious  forms  of  publicity  were  made  use  of  but  the 
more  spectacular  methods  prevailed.  For  a  while  these 
campaigns  were  financially  successful  but  the  later  ones 
did  not  interest  the  public.  Methods  which  were  suitable 
enough  during  the  war  seemed  exaggerated  afterward. 
Such  drives  were  usually  underwritten  by  a  group  of 
wealthy  men  so  that,  if  the  money  was  not  raised  by  the 
public,  the  remainder  of  the  quota  was  made  up  from 
the  underwriters  and  the  announcement  was  made  in  the 
press  that  the  quota  had  been  raised,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  some  of  those  later  campaigns  were  not  successful. 

Local  charities,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  in  smaller 
towns,  still  use  spectacular  methods  with  good  results, 
particularly  if  there  are  not  many  such  organizations  in 
the  locality.  A  certain  rural  county  in  Maryland  held 
a  drive  not  long  ago  for  an  organization  doing  work  for 
children.  It  handled  all  the  social  service  work  being 
done  in  that  district,  as  it  was  the  only  organized  charity. 
Its  drive  therefore  was  a  great  event  and  could  be  held 
annually  without  tiring  the  public.  All  the  solicitors  were 
known  personally  throughout  their  district  and  three  times 
the  quota  was  raised  at  a  slight  expense.  The  farmers 
were  glad  of  the  excitement,  as  the  drive  was  held  at  a 
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slack  time  of  year,  and  the  press  helped  generously.  This 
was  typical  of  work  which  is  going  on  continually  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Other  Money-Raising  Methods 

Many  charities  make  no  attempt  to  hold  spectacular 
drives  but  do  seek  publicity  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  and  go  at  it  in  a  systematic  way.  Their  principal 
medium  is  the  mail.  They  maintain  lists  of  persons 
known  to  be  interested  and  send  out  printed  letters  and 
literature  at  stated  intervals.  They  always  desire  press 
publicity,  but,  although  the  papers  are  almost  too  generous 
with  charitable  organizations,  most  of  the  material  sent 
to  the  editors  is  so  dull  that  it  cannot  be  used.  Such 
publicity  can  be  made  interesting  in  the  press  if  sufficient 
skill  is  employed.  When  a  newspaper  undertakes  to 
manage  a  publicity  campaign  for  one  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  annual  drive  for  the  hundred  neediest 
families,  in  one  of  the  large  New  York  papers,  the  material 
is  made  dramatic  and  interesting.  But  few  charities  can 
afford  high-priced  publicity  agents  and  they  have  not 
learned  to  pay  consulting  fees. 

Publicity  for  the  Work 

I11  addition  to  money-raising,  some  charities  are  faced 
with  special  problems  in  the  work  of  reaching  those^  whom 
they  wish  to  help.  Certain  kinds  of  welfare  work  can 
be  done  only  if  the  public  will  co-operate.  Much  medical 
work  is  in  this  class,  such  as  the  prevention  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  Only  part  of  this  work  is  curative  and  much  of  it 
must  of  necessity  be  preventive.  It  is  important  that  the 
public  be  educated  in  rules  of  hygiene.  This  is  a  problem 
for  publicity.  As  much  of  the  work  must  be  done  among 
the  illiterate  or  those  who  do  not  speak  English,  exhibits 
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and  lectures  play  a  large  part.  The  schools  are  utilized 
and  any  other  places  where  people  gather  together.  Posters 
are  used  and  simply  worded  literature.  Press  publicity 
plays  a  small  part. 

The  whole  field  of  charitable  or  welfare  work  is  so 
large  and  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  it  in  detail 
here,  but  it  is  a  field  which  has  long  ago  learned  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  publicity  and  which  is  constantly  working  out 
better  methods. 

Personal  Publicity 

Individual  publicity,  or  personal  publicity,  as  it  is  more 
often  called,  is  more  widespread  than  people  realize.  Public 
men,  business  men,  professional  men,  society  women,  and 
theatrical  people  have  their  press  agents  and  cultivate  the 
public.  Of  course  there  are  many  notoriety  seekers  who 
merely  like  to  see  their  name  in  print  or  their  pictures  in 
the  paper,  but  many  people  have  substantial  reasons  for 
seeking  publicity.  Public  men  have  an  excellent  reason 
for  wishing  publicity,  as  they  are,  or  will  be,  running  for 
office  and  must  be  known  to  the  public.  Their  press  agents 
see  to  it  that  every  time  they  make  a  speech  it  is  properly 
reported,  that  the  papers  are  supplied  with  the  candidate’s 
picture  in  various  interesting  poses  and  often  suggest 
activities  in  which  the  man  may  indulge  in  order  to  please 
the  public. 

For  Business  Men  and  Organizers 

Business  men  use  much  the  same  methods  but  their 
purpose  is  usually  connected  with  the  advertisement  of 
their  organization  or  their  product.  Not  many  business 
men  seek  publicity  for  themselves.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is 
not  considered  good  form  for  an  organizer  or  a  big  execu¬ 
tive  to  obtain  such  personal  attention.  The  public  would 
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be  much  more  inclined  to  admire  constructive  work  if  it 
knew  more  about  the  workers.  Organization  and  mechani¬ 
cal  development  are  so  conspicious  a  phase  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  century  that  there  would  be  less  misunderstanding 
of  economic  affairs  if  those  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  could  be  better  known.  Some  executives  realize  this 
and  their  names  are  household  words,  but  others  do  not 
and  are  known  only  through  the  adverse  publicity  of  their 
enemies.  It  would  benefit  both  the  executive  himself,  and 
the  public,  if  the  man  who  stands  as  the  representative 
of  a  prominent  organization  could  allow  himself  to  be 
explained. 

Examples  will  occur  to  everyone.  A  certain  man,  an 
engineer,  developed  the  use  of  electrical  power  far  beyond 
the  dreams  of  his  predecessors.  He  harnessed  Niagara, 
eliminated  overhead  wires  from  our  city  streets,  built  the 
public  utilities  of  scores  of  cities  and  towns  all  over  the 
world,  and  when  he  died  he  had  plans  for  the  immediate 
electrification  of  industry  which  may  not  be  carried  out 
for  many  years  without  him.  He  was  personally  a 
picturesque  figure  and  he  was  drowned  on  the  Lusitania. 
His  work  was  quite  as  important  in  its  way  as  that  of 
many  better-known  men  and  it  was  purely  constructive. 
Yet  probably  not  one  out  of  ten  of  the  readers  of  this 
book  will  know  who  is  meant.  If  he  had  been  an  actor 
or  a  politician  of  equal  relative  merit  he  would  have  been 
known  to  everyone.  If  there  were  some  way  in  which 
such  men  could  be  made  known  without  offending  good 
taste,  it  would  be  an  antidote  to  much  of  the  publicity 
given  to  second  rate,  or  actually  harmful  characters. 

Some  men  of  large  affairs  do  realize  the  importance  of 
keeping  in  the  good  graces  of  the  public  and  of  having 
public  opinion  with  them  in  their  enterprises.  One  finan¬ 
cier,  who  twenty  years  ago  was  perhaps  the  most  hated 
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man  in  the  United  States,  has  been  becoming  less  and  less 
disliked  and  distrusted,  while  still  as  rich  or  richer  than 
in  those  days.  The  emphasis  has  been  slowly  swinging 
away  from  the  method  by  which  his  money  was  acquired 
to  the  ways  in  which  it  is  being  spent.  He  is  quite  as  well 
known  today  for  his  philanthropy  as  he  used  to  be  for 
his  business  policies.  This  is  not  accidental  nor  merely 
the  softening  effect  of  time.  Another  man,  not  nearly 
so  wealthy  himself,  and  perhaps  no  more  powerful  finan¬ 
cially,  is  still  spoken  of  with  hatred  and  envy  and  his  name 
is  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  wickedness  of  capital  wherever 
the  disaffected  gather  together.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  be  more  true  of  him  than  of  many  others, 
except  that  he  has  never  been  presented  to  the  public  in 
any  light  which  will  be  understood  and  appreciated. 

For  Professional  Men 

Lawyers,  physicians,  and  other  professional  men  are 
barred  by  the  rules  of  their  profession  from  seeking  per¬ 
sonal  publicity,  although  some  of  them  do  obtain  such 
publicity  by  writing  widely  read  books.  This  is  the  only 
form  of  publicity  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  indulge 
without  losing  caste.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  the 
modesty  of  professional  men  that  has  been  mentioned  in 
regard  to  business  organizers.  Such  men  are  so  afraid 
that  any  statements  they  may  make  or  any  movements  in 
which  they  may  take  part  may  be  construed  as  personal 
publicity,  that  the  professions  themselves  are  not  sufficiently 
advertised.  The  growth  of  pseudo-schools  of  medicine  and 
the  success  of  quack  doctors  is  a  case  in  point.  It  shows 
up  the  shortcomings  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
publicity  field.  People  do  not  go  to  such  so-called  doctors 
because  they  prefer  them,  but  because  they  have  heard 
of  them. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  tendency,  however,  to  use  pub¬ 
licity  to  promote  such  men  in  groups.  The  necessity  for 
raising  money  for  public  institutions  has  forced  colleges 
and  hospitals  into  the  publicity  field.  This  necessity 
involves  a  public  recognition  of  the  work  of  individual 
members  of  the  staff.  It  is  a  hopeful  and  interesting  sign 
of  the  growth  of  the  publicity  idea  in  modern  life  that 
such  campaigns  can  be  held  at  all. 

Many  groups  of  professional  men  feel  that  more  ade¬ 
quate  methods  of  reaching  the  public  must  be  evolved  if 
scientific  thought  is  to  reach  any  large  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  In  many  cases  even  among  intelligent  people,  the 
only  scientific  training  received  is  the  elementary  work 
done  in  the  schools.  After  the  individual  reaches  maturity 
his  ideas  of  the  progress  of  science  are  founded  quite  as 
much  upon  inaccurate  and  carelessly  written  journalistic 
accounts  as  upon  the  actual  findings  of  scientific  bodies. 
Organizations  such  as  medical  associations,  some  of  the 
large  museums,  and  various  organizations  of  scholars  and 
teachers  in  economics  and  sociology  are  beginning  to  realize 
that,  if  the  best  thought  on  such  subjects  is  to  reach  the 
people,  there  must  be  an  attempt  made  to  popularize  sound 
thinking  through  adequate  publicity  methods. 

Actors  and  Public  Performers 

The  publicity  sought  by  actors,  singers,  and  others 
whose  success  depends  entirely  upon  public  approval  has 
been  very  highly  developed  along  certain  lines.  There  is 
every  reason  why  such  people  should  and  must  receive 
publicity.  Whole  sections  of  the  daily  press  are  devoted 
to  their  work  and  there  is  much  competition  to  gain  a 
gdod  position  and  favorable  notice  in  the  dramatic  or 
musical  columns.  The  same  is  true  of  magazines  devoted 
to  the  stage  and  other  publications  which  use  such  material. 
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All  this  is  perfectly  legitimate,  but  unfortunately  the  com¬ 
petition  is  so  keen  that  all  manner  of  tricks  are  resorted 
to  in  order  that  more  space  may  be  obtained.  This  leads 
to  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  causes  the  papers  some 
bad  moments  in  trying  to  distinguish  between  a  genuine 
story  and  a  faked  one.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  amusing 
and  adds  somewhat  to  the  gaiety  of  a  press  overburdened 
with  scandals,  catastrophes,  and  world  politics. 

Society  People 

People  who  desire  to  be  prominent  in  society  are  fre¬ 
quently  publicity-seekers.  Not  many  of  them  actually 
engage  a  press  agent  but  their  secretaries  or  friends  take 
the  trouble  to  cultivate  editors  of  the  society  columns  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  as  to  the  way  in  which 
parties  and  other  functions  are  written  up.  Often  philan¬ 
thropic  enterprises  are  supported  for  the  sake  of  the 
prestige  attached  to  them  and  for  the  publicity  which  the 
members  of  the  board  receive.  And  there  are  many 
enterprises  which  will  in  themselves  receive  publicity  and 
which  are  therefore  much  patronized  by  those  whose  social 
footing  is  none  too  secure.  As  a  matter  of  fact  society  in 
the  United  States  is  largely  a  matter  of  publicity  anyway. 
In  European  countries  where  there  is  an  hereditary  aris¬ 
tocracy  society  has  a  definite  meaning ;  it  is  composed  of 
the  people  with  titles  and  their  friends.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  no  formal  aristocracy  which  is  so  recognized 
by  law  or  custom.  Any  group  of  people  can  get  together 
and  constitute  themselves  a  social  clique.  If  they  have 
money,  if  they  are  not  hopelessly  uncultivated,  and  have 
lived  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  in  the  community, 
and  particularly  if  they  go  about  it  in  the  right  away,  they 
will  be  recognized  as  constituting  society  in  that  town. 
There  are  many  humble  workers  in  the  publicity  field  who 
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are  camouflaged  as  social  secretaries  or  what-not  whose 
real  work  is  to  assist  their  patrons  to  a  better  social  position. 

Commercial  Campaigns 

Commercial  publicity  is  comparatively  new  but  is  a 
rapidly  growing  tendency.  Advertising  is  its  most  common 
form  and  has  become  a  recognized  necessity  in  all  trades. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  merchant  to  advertise  his  wares  even  to  the 
extent  of  window  displays.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  trade  guilds  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
professions  today.  A  man  who  allowed  himself  to  adver¬ 
tise  was  put  out  of  the  guild  as  unethical.  He  made  the 
best  merchandise  possible  and  expected  to  be  advertised 
by  his  loving  friends.  The  Jews,  however,  were  not  in 
the  guilds  and  they  had  no  such  scruples.  They  began 
to  advertise  in  various  ways  and  eventually  other  merchants 
had  to  follow  their  example  in  self-defense.  Something 
of  the  same  thing  is  happening  today.  The  more  enter¬ 
prising  merchants  and  business  men  are  using  every  pos¬ 
sible  form  of  publicity  with  the  result  that  the  more 
conservative  are  being  driven  into  it. 

Trade  Associations 

With  the  formation  of  trade  associations,  a  movement 
that  has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late,  co-operative  general 
publicity  has  made  vigorous  strides.  When  it  is  found, 
for  example,  that  the  sale  of  a  given  product  is  beginning 
to  fall  off  throughout  the  field  or  that  the  market  can  be 
greatly  widened,  its  various  manufacturers  will  combine 
to  sell  the  product  as  a  whole,  leaving  the  competitive 
work  of  convincing  the  public  that  the  product  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  concern  is  the  best  of  its  kind  to  paid  advertising 
to  be  used  after  general  buying  has  begun.  For  instance, 
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it  became  the  fashion  several  years  ago  for  men  to  wear 
belts  and  to  leave  off  suspenders.  The  suspender  industry 
went  from  bad  to  worse  until  finally  in  self-defense  the 
various  manufacturers  got  together  and  decided  that  they 
would  forget  their  competition  for  the  time  being  and  unite 
in  a  campaign  to  make  suspenders  the  fashion  again.  If 
this  had  been  done  by  advertising,  the  public  would  have 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  since  to  read  in  an  advertisement 
labeled  “Suspender  Manufacturers’'  that  suspenders  were 
coming  back  again  would  hardly  be  convincing.  Therefore 
the  publicity  was  sent  out  in  other  forms  and  it  became 
rumored  and  finally  definitely  stated  in  print  that  suspen¬ 
ders  were  returning.  As  mankind  likes  to  follow  the 
fashion  and  as  suspenders  are  a  useful  article  of  apparel, 
people  began  buying  them,  with  the  result  that  the  factories 
received  abundant  orders  and  competitive  paid  advertising 
was  renewed.  There  are  many  such  associations  now 
using  this  method. 

Large  Corporations 

Large  corporations  have  known  for  many  years  that 
their  welfare  and  their  very  life  depend  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  public.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  the  public 
shall  co-operate  in  making  their  huge  enterprises  a  success, 
but  their  very  size  and  wealth  make  them  targets  for  the 
assault  of  the  envious.  These  attacks  may  often  prove 
very  serious  and  may  even  lead  to  adverse  legislation, 
sometimes  unfair,  or  unwise.  Many  a  corporation,  there¬ 
fore,  engaged  skilled  men  to  present  its  case  to  the  public. 
Whenever  a  new  stock  issue  was  contemplated  or  a  new 
merger  planned,  it  was  explained  at  length  in  advance 
so  as  not  to  arouse  antagonism.  The  good  which  the 
corporation  did  was  made  much  of  and  its  treatment  of 
its  employees  exploited.  Work  was  done  in  a  political 
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way  to  prevent  the  passage  of  unfairly  limiting  laws.  Those 
corporations  which  adopted  this  plan  are  in  a  much  better 
condition  today  than  others  which  have  attempted  to  defy 
public  opinion  and  depend  upon  their  own  strength.  More 
and  more  is  it  coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  publicity 
manager  is  as  necessary  to  big  business  as  the  lawyer. 

Smaller  Firms 

Smaller  firms  are  beginning  to  see  the  point  and  in  a 
more  limited  way  to  follow  the  example  of  larger  business. 
Small  manufacturers  or  business  men  naturally  do  not 
indulge  in  national  campaigns,  but  they  may  well  study 
the  methods  of  the  big  concern  and  apply  them  to  local 
communities. 

Unclassified  Campaigns 

The  foregoing  description  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent 

to  which  publicity  is  used  in  our  complicated  modern 

wrorld  and  the  main  divisions  into  which  such  publicity 

naturally  falls.  But  there  are  numerous  organizations  and 

activities  making  use  of  this  weapon  that  lap  over  from 

one  field  into  another.  There  are  many  clubs,  for  instance, 

whose  purpose  is  partly  political,  partly  philanthropic,  and 

partly  social.  There  are  large  groups,  such  as  labor  unions, 

that  use  publicity  extensively  both  for  business  purposes 

and  to  gain  political  ends.  There  are  charitable  enterprises, 

eagerly  pushed  and  perhaps  useful,  the  main  object  of 

which  is  to  make  an  individual  prominent.  There  are 

other  organizations  whose  declared  object  is  social  which, 

nevertheless,  distribute  much  philanthropy.  There  is  a 

numerous  group  of  organizations  which  are  ostensibly 
* 

working  for  some  public  good,  but  which  are  really  pro¬ 
moting  the  political  aims  of  their  promoters.  There  are 
camouflage  campaigns  where  a  cloud  of  dust  is  raised  over 
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a  trifle  in  order  to  conceal  some  more  important  activity. 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  quiet  and  sincere  publicity 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  good  which  never  reaches  the 
extent  or  definiteness  of  a  campaign. 

But  whatever  the  field  and  whatever  the  motive,  the 
conviction  is  steadily  growing  that  public  opinion  is  the 
final  court  of  appeal  to  which  every  idea  and  every  activity 
must  look  for  sanction  and  support,  and  publicity  is  the 
best  method,  if  not  the  only  method,  by  which  public 
opinion  can  be  reached. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  PUBLICITY  MANAGER 

Importance  of  Right  Selection 

Having  decided  that  publicity  of  some  kind  is  desirable 
for  a  given  organization  or  cause,  the  first  step  is  to  select 
the  man  to  handle  the  work.  Just  what  qualifications  this 
man  should  have  and  just  what  attitude  he  should  show 
toward  his  work  is  a  question  upon  which  the  whole  success 
of  the  campaign  depends.  As  we  have  before  mentioned, 
there  are  unfortunately  many  people  engaged  in  publicity 
who  are  not  suited  either  mentally  or  morally  to  deal  with 
the  public  in  this  way.  And  there  are  others  who  might 
make  a  success  of  it  but  who  have  not  had  sufficient  experi¬ 
ence  or  training.  But  men  can  be  found  who  have  both 
the  native  ability  and  the  necessary  background. 

A  man’s  choice  of  his  publicity  manager  should  be 
made  with  as  much  care  as  his  choice  of  a  lawyer  or  a 
doctor  or  a  banker.  He  puts  into  the  hands  of  his  banker 
the  care  of  his  money,  into  the  hands  of  his  lawyer  his 
legal  troubles,  into  the  hands  of  his  doctor  the  care  of  his 
health  and  into  the  hands  of  his  publicity  agent  the  care 
of  his  reputation.  This  is  as  true  of  a  general  cause  as 
it  is  of  an  individual.  The  wrong  publicity  agent  can  so 
injure  the  standing  of  an  organization  that  it  will  take 
years  to  undo  the  harm.  He  may  so  firmly  implant  a 
tactless  idea  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dislodge  it  from 
the  mind  of  the  public.  A  certain  organization  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  women  in  industry  once  had  a  bright 
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idea  which  was  economically  unsound.  It  was  presented 
to  the  public  by  an  agent  who  knew  how  to  spread  such  a 
conception.  When  the  committee  received  a  great  many 
adverse  criticisms  because  of  this  policy,  it  decided  to 
change.  This  particular  idea  was  dropped  and  never  again 
mentioned  in  the  official  pronouncements  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  all  emphasis  being  placed  on  other  work.  But  to  this 
day  the  organization  is  receiving  letters  in  reply  to  appeals 
for  funds  criticizing  the  old  policy  which  has  not  been 
in  force  for  ten  years.  A  certain  food  product  adopted  a 
slogan  for  its  advertising  which  was  effective  and  easy 
to  remember  but  which  had  a  tendency  to  antagonize  a 
certain  type  of  mind.  This  antagonistic  quality  was  not 
discovered  until  the  motto  was  so  firmly  implanted  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  that  it  would  have  been  a  tremendous 
waste  of  money  to  change.  For  some  time  now  it  has 
been  the  endeavor  of  this  firm  to  soften  in  every  way  the 
effect  of  their  own  slogan  by  persuasive  argument  tending 
to  explain  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  an  error  in  tact  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  public  mind  is  undesirable,  it  is  even  worse 
to  be  so  careful  not  to  offend  anyone  that  the  publicity 
lacks  life  and  interest  and  is  easily  forgotten.  This  is  the 
tendency  where  publicity  work  is  handled  by  an  executive 
of  the  organization  in  person  or  especially  where  a  com¬ 
mittee  tries  to  superintend  such  work.  The  average  person 
is  quite  rightly  averse  to  public  emphasis  and  praise  of  his 
own  achievements  by  himself,  when  he  does  not  err  on  the 
other  side,  and  will  take  such  precautions  that  the  resulting 
publicity  will  be  colorless.  A  committee  is  even  more 
cautious  than  an  individual.  The  man  who  is  to  handle 
the  publicity  must  have  sufficient  good  taste  and  sufficient 
knowledge  of  life  not  to  pick  points  which  may  antagonize 
any  considerable  section  of  the  people,  but  he  must  also 
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have  a  clear  sense  of  that  which  will  appeal  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  public  strongly  enough  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  memory. 

Editorial  Skill 

In  large  political  campaigns,  particularly  in  Europe,  no 
man  is  too  high  in  the  public  estimate  nor  too  well  known 
as  a  politician  or  statesman  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
propaganda  work.  Such  men  are  selected  with  the  utmost 
care  for  their  character  and  intelligence  and  they  in  turn 
select  assistants  who  could  easily  make  good  in  other 
more  generally  recognized  professions  but  who  are  essential 
to  publicity  work  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  Unfortunately 
in  this  country  publicity  is  so  little  known  and  there  has 
been  so  much  criticism  of  the  art,  for  reasons  previously 
given,  that  the  number  of  really  able  men  in  the  business 
is  comparatively  few,  but  the  numbers  are  increasing 
steadily  and  the  work  is  being  taken  up  by  men  of  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  standards,  both  of  ability  and  of  char¬ 
acter.  Quite  recently  men  with  national  reputations  in 
other  fields  have  taken  on  the  publicity  work  for  certain 
large  industries.  Many  newspaper  men  have  left  jour¬ 
nalism  to  go  into  this  work  in  the  last  few  years.  Indeed 
it  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  press  at  present  that  young 
and  half -trained  reporters  can  get  salaries  as  publicity 
agents  which  the  paper  does  not  feel  justified  in  paying 
them.  This  has  led  to  some  ill  feeling  between  the  press 
and  the  press  agents,  but  if  those  who  engage  publicity 
agents  would  realize  that  mere  facility  in  writing  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  a  newspaper  office 
are  not  sufficient  requirements  for  a  good  publicity  man¬ 
ager  they  would  not  be  so  apt  to  compete  unfairly  with 
the  press.  What  is  really  needed  on  a  publicity  job  is  not 
a  writer  but  an  editor.  It  is  editorial  judgment  as  to  the 
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state  of  public  opinion  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  given 
policies  which  is  the  one  prime  essential  in  any  successful 
attempt  to  put  over  an  idea. 

Character  Requirements 

The  press  agent  must  first  of  all  be  a  man  of  sufficient 
character  to  live  up  to  the  best  standards  both  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  of  business  practice.  There  are  plenty  of 
agents  who  do  not  feel  that  they  are  required  to  have  the 
same  standards  of  conduct  as  the  business  man  or  the 
professional  man.  They  feel  that  shrewdness  and  clever¬ 
ness  in  putting  over  an  article  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  papers  or  a  superficial  ability  to  talk  well  regardless  of 
the  substance  are  sufficient  qualifications  for  an  appeal  to 
public  opinion.  But  they  are  really  to  the  publicity  field 
what  the  demagogue  or  cheap  politician  is  to  politics. 
They  may  succeed  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  and  the  most  interesting  work  will  be  forever 
beyond  them.  Moreover,  they  are  apt  to  give  the  wrong 
twist  to  the  client’s  interests  and  to  reflect  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  cause.  The  client  should  therefore  make  sure  before 
engaging  his  publicity  manager  that  his  general  character 
is  as  good  as  would  be  expected  in  any  other  member  of 
the  organization.  This  is  a  point  which  is  not  fully  realized 
by  many  people  and  mistakes  have  been  made  on  account 
of  it. 

Before  engaging  a  press  agent  then,  it  is  well  to  make 
sure  first  that  he  is  a  man  who  can  be  trusted.  His  past 
record,  his  background,  his  attitude  toward  business 
standards  and  all  the  other  points  that  are  verified  in  engag¬ 
ing  an  important  member  of  a  staff  should  be  ascertained. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  general  character 
of  the  man  in  whose  hands  is  to  be  placed  the  reputation 
of  a  man,  a  business,  or  a  cause. 
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Attitude  Toward  Pis  Wo*-’ . 

And  in  addition  to  his  personal  character  it  is  well  to 
be  sure  that  the  publicity  manager  has  no  other  connec¬ 
tions  which  are  antagonistic  to  fulfilling  whole-heartedly 
the  duties  for  which  he  is  engaged.  This  does  not  mean 
that  one  man  may  not  handle  a  number  of  accounts.  In 
fact  such  an  arrangement  is  often  desirable.  But  it  should 
be  made  quite  certain  that  none  of  these  accounts  are 
conflicting.  Obviously,  of  course,  one  man  should  not 
handle  competitive  commercial  accounts  nor  should  he 
represent  both  sides  of  a  political  dispute.  This  is  self- 
evident  but  there  are  other  conflicts  which  are  not  so  clear. 
One  instance  would  be  that  of  a  man  engaging  in  work 
for  a  religious  organization  when  his  own  church  connec¬ 
tions  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  desire  at  heart 
the  success  of  his  client,  or  of  a  man  undertaking  work 
for  a  committee  with  definite  political  aims  while  at  heart 
he  is  sympathetic  with  some  other  group.  Careful  ques¬ 
tioning  will  usually  bring  out  the  predilections  of  a  can¬ 
didate  for  a  publicity  job  and  such  questioning  should 
never  be  omitted. 

It  is  well  to  state  here  that  in  the  case  of  a  political, 
humanitarian,  or  charitable  organization  which  has  for  its 
sincere  purpose  the  improvement  of  American  life  or  a 
better  understanding  of  and  co-operation  with  typical 
American  institutions,  there  is  a  special  danger  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  There  are  foreign  interests 
and  racial  groups  constantly  active  in  this  country  to 
hamper  the  success  of  such  work  for  reasons  of  their  own. 
If  a  publicity  man  secretly  representing  one  of  these 
groups  is  given  a  position  of  responsibility,  he  can  do  much 
harm  and  waste  much  money  before  it  is  discovered  that 
he  is  not  working  entirely  in  the  interests  of  his  clients. 
One  way  in  which  to  eliminate  such  a  possibility  is  to  make 
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sure  that  neither  the  man  himself  nor  his  immediate  ances¬ 
tors  are  of  foreign  birth.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
Americans,  of  Irish,  German,  Jewish,  and  other  extraction 
are  as  patriotic  citizens,  no  doubt,  as  those  of  the  old 
pioneer  stock,  but  the  hundredth  man  has  kept  his  sym¬ 
pathy  and  connections  with  his  own  national  or  racial 
group  and  he  is  apt  to  be  found  in  a  position  like  that  of 
a  press  agent  to  a  patriotic  society  where  he  can  practice 
sabotage.  This  has  happened  so  frequently  in  the  last  few 
years  that  it  seems  necessary  to  mention  it  here.  As  there 
are  enough  Americans  of  undoubted  loyalty  to  handle  all 
such  work,  there  is  no  need  to  take  unnecessary  risks. 

News  Sense 

Granted  then  that  a  man  has  the  right  moral  character 
and  the  right  attitude  toward  his  work,  what  are  the  quali¬ 
fications  which  make  the  best  publicity  manager?  He 
should  have,  first  of  all,  what  is  known  in  the  newspaper 
world  as  a  “news  sense.”  He  should  know  instinctively 
what  is  dramatic,  interesting,  and  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
public,  and  he  should  be  able  to  find  this  news  angle  in 
any  subject  presented  to  him.  There  are  very  few  proposi¬ 
tions,  indeed,  that  cannot  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  seem  new  and  interesting,  but  it  takes  skill  and 
a  certain  bent  of  mind  to  find  that  particular  angle.  It  is 
well  if,  in  addition  to  a  news  sense,  he  is  also  good  at  put¬ 
ting  things  into  words  and  is  familiar  with  the  technique 
of  journalism,  but  in  a  large  campaign  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as  writing  and  placing  of  material  can  always 
be  delegated,  provided  the  ideas  are  supplied. 

Common  Sense 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  in  addition  to 
a  news  sense  the  publicity  manager  should  have  what  is 
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known,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  as  “common  sense.”  It 
is  easy  in  handling  a  campaign,  particularly  one  in  which 
feeling  runs  high  on  both  sides,  to  overestimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  subject  or  the  effect  of  a  certain  line  of  reasoning. 
The  publicity  manager  should  be  close  to  the  public  and 
have  a  sane,  well-balanced  mind  that  will  see  things  in 
proportion.  When  many  people  are  working  together  they 
naturally  inspire  one  another  and  any  group  working  in  a 
given  cause  is  apt  to  meet  others  who  are  sympathetic  to 
the  cause.  The  man  in  charge  must  be  able  to  inspire 
enthusiasm,  to  encourage  workers,  and  to  put  feeling  and 
vitality  into  his  approach  to  the  public,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  must  never  himself  lose  sight  of  the  other  side  of 
the  argument.  If  he  minimizes  for  a  moment  the  appeal 
of  the  opposition,  he  will  lay  himself  open  to  counter-attack. 

In  business  campaigns,  particularly  those  which  are 
inaugurated  by  trade  associations,  there  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  members  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
their  own  product  in  the  eyes  of  the  consumer.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  a  product  which  can  best 
be  put  over  by  light  or  humorous  treatment.  For  instance, 
a  certain  group  of  necktie  manufacturers  who  conducted  a 
publicity  campaign  had  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  each 
other  and  with  the  publicity  manager  because  many  of  the 
members  felt  that  any  material  released  on  the  subject  of 
the  neckwear  industry  should  deal  with  the  subject  as 
though  it  were  an  essential  industry  and  should  be  written 
in  a  style  to  suit  a  discussion  of  steel,  coal,  or  the  railroads, 
whereas  the  public  has  an  ineradicable  tendency  to  treat 
the  question  of  neckties  from  a  light-hearted  and  humorous 
angle.  The  public  was  perfectly  willing  to  indulge  in  guess¬ 
ing  contests  as  to  the  type  of  man  who  prefers  mauve 
neckties  or  the  number  of  striped  ties  worn  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  any  one  part  of  town,  but  they  were  not  interested 
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in  more  pompous  information  in  regard  to  the  necktie 
industry  as  a  business.  The  publicity  manager  was  able 
to  bring  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  before  the 
association  but  if  he  had  not  had  the  proper  perspective 
and  had  followed  out  the  original  plan  of  the  association 
based  upon  their  own  particular  point  of  view,  the  publicity 
would  probably  have  fallen  flat.  This  element  of  common 
sense  is  perhaps  the  hardest  to  find  in  anyone  otherwise 
qualified  for  publicity  work.  It  is  hard  to  find  anywhere, 
but  especially  in  those  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  the 
public.  Enthusiasm  itself  tends  to  destroy  the  sense  of 
proportion. 

Sense  of  Proportion 

Another  similar  fault  often  found  in  journalists  is  a 
tendency  to  underrate  the  intelligence  of  the  public.  Be¬ 
cause  a  man  is  a  facile  talker  he  is  apt  to  consider  himself 
a  profound  thinker,  but  the  two  faculties  do  not  by  any 
means  always  go  together.  This  error,  into  which 
newspapers  frequently  fall,  is  one  which  easily  overtakes 
the  publicity  man.  He  is  apt  to  become  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  he  can  put  over  sensible  ideas  and  may  go 
further  and  further  in  the  belief  that  the  public  will  fall 
for  anything.  But  when  his  publicity  goes  beyond  a  point 
where  it  appeals  to  the  intelligence  and  begins  to  become 
incredible  to  the  ordinary  man,  he  has  lost  his  hold.  We 
have  seen  an  example  of  that  recently  in  the  activities  of 
the  Russian  Soviet  officials  who,  because  they  succeeded 
in  one  place  and  among  a  small  section  throughout  the 
world,  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  can  bring  on  a  com¬ 
munistic  revolution  everywhere.  Many  people  even  in 
this  country  still  believe  that  such  propaganda  is  a  frightful 
menace  or  great  hope,  as  the  case  may  be,  entirely  under¬ 
rating  thereby  the  intelligence  of  the  ordinary  man  and 
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especially  the  American  working  man.  But  if  the  publicity 
agent  has  this  qualification  of  common  sense  and  a  feeling 
for  balance  he  will  not  overreach  himself  and  will  obtain 
much  better  results. 

The  publicity  manager  must  also  be  a  man  of  wide 
general  interests.  One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  is  to 
engage  a  man  to  handle  a  special  kind  of  publicity  because 
he  is  familiar  with  that  particular  field.  For  instance,  a 
man  who  is  a  specialist  in  haberdashery  might  be  picked 
to  push  a  special  kind  of  wearing  apparel,  a  man  whose 
specialty  was  preventive  medicine  might  be  picked  for  a 
health  campaign,  or  a  man  who  had  made  a  study  of 
international  law  might  be  picked  for  political  propaganda. 
While  each  of  these  men  would  be  useful  in  some  capacity 
for  the  campaign  designated,  he  should  not  be  the  man 
in  charge.  He  is  almost  certain  not  to  be  able  to  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees  and  knows  so  much  about  his  own 
particular  phase  of  human  activity  that  he  does  not  see 
it  in  proportion  to  the  whole  sum  of  human  interests. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  political  theorist  who 
spends  so  much  time  in  making  distinctions  between  his 
doctrines  and  those  of  similar  thinkers  that  he  loses  sight 
of  the  common  cause.  And  welfare  workers  may  define 
their  aims  so  minutely  that  no  one  can  understand  them. 
Anyone  may  fall  into  this  error  if  he  is  too  near  his  subject. 
The  public  will  be  able  to  grasp  and  assimilate  only  the 
simplest  and  most  broadly  outlined  ideas,  and  a  publicity 
agent,  if  he  is  an  intelligent  man,  can  study  any  subject, 
no  matter  how  unfamiliar,  and  with  the  aid  of  those  most 
interested,  be  able  to  pick  out  these  simple  fundamental 
points.  After  that  his  work  is  to  push  these  points  and 
to  avoid  at  all  costs  complications  and  hair-splitting. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  publicity  manager  should  not 
be  a  specialist,  it  is  meant,  of  course,  that  he  should  not 
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have  concentrated  upon  the  special  subject  to  be  promoted. 
He  has  a  specialty,  but  it  is  human  nature  and  mass 
psychology.  The  particular  idea  which  is  to  be  presented 
before  the  public  should  be  fitted  into  the  general  scheme 
of  thought  by  a  man  who  can  see  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  as  a  whole. 

Business  Judgment 

In  business  campaigns  it  is  important  that  the  publicity 
manager  have  an  idea  of  the  problems  and  difficulties 
facing  trade  and  industry.  It  is  much  better  if  he  can 
show  a  record  in  business  itself  or  in  handling  previous 
commercial  accounts.  This  is  not  so  much  because  of  any 
definite  information  which  he  will  need  but  because  he 
can  much  better  understand  the  organization  for  which 
he  is  working  and  the  result  which  it  desires  to  obtain. 
This  requirement  of  a  business  background  can,  however, 
be  overemphasized.  While  it  is  well  that  the  man  who 
possesses  enough  editorial  judgment  to  make  a  good  pub¬ 
licity  manager  shall  also  have  had  business  experience, 
it  is  not  so  important  as  that  his  editorial  judgment  shall 
be  good.  If  a  choice  must  be  made,  the  man  with  a  news 
sense  and  a  feeling  for  the  interesting  and  picturesque  is 
preferable  to  the  man  with  good  business  judgment,  because 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  organization  for  which  he  is 
working  will  be  able  to  supply  the  sound  business  back¬ 
ground  for  his  work  and  can  check  up  his  activities  from 
that  point  of  view,  whereas  it  will  be  almost  certain  that 
the  business  men  for  whom  he  works  will  be  lacking  in 
editorial  judgment. 

Duties  and  Functions — Advice 

Having  decided  on  the  type  of  man  who  is  to  be 
engaged  for  a  publicity  campaign,  and  having  become  satis- 
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fied  that  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  work,  it  remains  to 
outline  his  duties  and  functions.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  publicity 
manager  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  organization.  He 
should  not  only  be  the  head  of  a  department  in  his  special 
field  but  should  be  a  special  adviser  to  the  head  of  the  firm 
on  points  of  policy  as  they  affect  the  entire  business.  No 
move  should  be  made  which  will  affect  the  reputation  of 
the  organization  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  without  first  get¬ 
ting  the  opinion  of  the  publicity  man.  If,  in  a  commercial 
concern,  business  is  to  be  expanded  or  a  merger  effected, 
this  should  be  known  to  him  long  enough  in  advance  so 
that  he  can  prepare  against  adverse  criticism.  A  certain 
large  bank  announced  recently  that  it  was  to  put  up  a 
palatial  building.  Times  were  bad  and  money  hard  to 
obtain  by  the  small  business  man  or  the  farmer.  A  storm 
of  criticism  at  once  arose  and  the  occasion  was  seized  upon 
by  several  groups  as  a  signal  for  an  attack  on  the  entire 
institution.  The  building  furnished  a  splendid  talking 
point  for  the  bank’s  enemies.  But  if  skilful  publicity  had 
been  used  in  advance,  pointing  out,  for  instance,  that  the 
erection  of  such  buildings  was  a  method  of  combating 
unemployment,  the  critics  of  the  bank  would  have  had 
nothing  to  say  that  would  have  been  convincing  to  the 
public. 

Similarly  if  a  new  product  is  to  be  manufactured,  or  a 
new  territory  opened  up,  the  publicity  manager’s  opinion 
should  be  added  to  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  staff 
before  a  final  decision  is  reached.  In  a  political  organiza¬ 
tion  he  should  be  consulted  on  questions  of  policy  and  of 
ends  to  be  sought.  Even  though  a  change  of  attitude  may 
‘  be  necessary,  it  should  never  be  made  until  the  publicity 
agent  has  advised  upon  ways  and  means.  And  all  matters 
of  general  policy,  where  they  touch  the  public,  should  be 
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made  by  him  to  fit  into  the  general  scheme,  such  questions 
as  the  attitude  of  employees  who  deal  with  the  public, 
catalogues  and  circular  material,  advertising  and  sales 
policies.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  should  necessarily 
be  in  charge  of  all  these  matters  but  that  his  opinion  should 
be  heard  before  a  decision  is  reached,  because  if  he  is  any 
good  at  all  he  will  be  the  one  man  in  the  organization  best 
trained  to  prophesy  the  reaction  of  the  public  to  any  given 
move. 

Immediate  Responsibilities 

The  immediate  duties  of  the  publicity  manager,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  advisory  function  just  mentioned,  are  to  super¬ 
intend  all  press  publicity,  all  circularizing  and  advertising 
by  mail,  all  lecture  work,  and,  in  cases  of  political  or 
charitable  enterprises,  the  organization  of  demonstrations 
and  branch  committees.  He  will  deal  with  the  press 
wherever  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  obtain  publicity  other 
than  advertising  and  will  see  to  it  that  the  name  and  object 
of  the  organization  is  mentioned  as  often  as  possible  and 
as  favorably  as  possible  both  in  the  daily  press  and  in  such 
magazines  and  trade  periodicals  as  are  deemed  desirable. 
He  should  also  work  in  co-operation  with  the  advertising 
manager  so  that  the  two  forms  of  publicity  will  co-ordinate 
one  with  the  other.  He  should  get  out  selling  letters  and 
circular  material  and  select  the  lists  to  which  these  are  to 
be  sent,  checking  the  results.  Or  he  should  co-operate 
with  the  department  that  issues  such  material,  if  it  already 
exists.  If  lecture  tours  are  to  be  inaugurated,  he  should 
organize  a  speaker’s  bureau  and  should  pick  the  speakers 
and  their  subjects.  He  should  also  watch  carefully  the 
results  obtained  from  both  the  press  and  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form  and  advise  a  change  of  policy  wherever  that  seems 
advisable. 
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Legislative  Work 

The  publicity  manager  should  keep  in  close  touch  with 
any  members  of  the  organization  who  are  doing  any  legis¬ 
lative  or  other  personal  contact  work  and  it  should  be 
impressed  upon  such  men  that  they  must  co-operate  with 
the  head  of  the  publicity  work  in  order  that  the  best  results 
can  be  obtained.  One  member  of  an  organization,  such  as 
a  board  of  directors  or  a  committee,  can  ruin  the  best 
laid  plans  by  insisting  upon  his  own  way  against  the  advice 
of  the  publicity  agent.  The  latter  usually  has  a  carefully 
laid  plan  whereby  certain  ideas  are  to  be  released  at  the 
right  psychological  moment.  If  some  member  of  the 
board  insists  upon  being  premature  or  upon  taking  too 
strong  an  attitude,  the  whole  plan  may  be  ruined.  A  cer¬ 
tain  anti-Bolshevik  committee  was  working  to  explain  to 
the  American  people  the  exact  character  of  the  communist 
government  of  Russia.  Realizing  that  many  people  sin¬ 
cerely  admired  the  Soviet  experiment,  the  publicity  agent 
laid  careful  plans  to  grade  up  the  argument  from  very 
mild  criticism  to  more  startling  revelations  later.  All  was 
going  well  until  at  a  dinner,  attended  by  some  hundred 
people  and  many  reporters,  the  secretary  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  making  a  speech,  lost  his  head  and,  after  saying 
several  wild  things,  ended  with  the  statement  that,  if  he 
were  not  afraid  of  the  police,  he  would  shoot  any  man 
who  called  himself  a  Bolshevik,  with  his  own  revolver. 
This  statement  was  widely  copied  in  the  press  and  gave  the 
entire  committee  the  name  of  being  fanatical. 

His  Staff 

If  the  campaign  is  large,  the  publicity  manager  will, 
of  course,  have  a  staff  of  assistants.  Each  one  of  these 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  section  of  the  work  and  will  report 
to  the  head  of  the  publicity  department,  who  will  in  turn 
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be  responsible  to  the  committee  or  the  head  of  the  firm. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  subordinates  in  the 
department  should  not  be  permitted  to  report  directly  to 
the  employer  or  committee,  but  that  the  publicity  manager 
should  be  held  responsible  for  all  results.  However,  it 
is  so  frequently  a  temptation  to  interfere  in  details  of 
publicity  matters  that  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  here 
what  would  seem  to  be  only  ordinary  good  business 
practice. 

Usually  the  staff  of  the  publicity  manager  will  consist 
of  writers  and  reporters  for  the  press  work,  possibly  one 
man  each  for  newspaper  work  and  magazines,  with  assis¬ 
tants  if  the  campaign  is  large ;  an  advertising  man ;  a 
statistician  in  charge  of  the  circularizing ;  some  one  skilled 
in  advertising  copy  for  the  writing  of  circulars ;  a  man  to 
handle  the  printing,  mailing,  and  other  mechanical  details ; 
a  head  of  the  lecture  bureau,  who  will  also  have  assistants ; 
and,  in  case  of  charitable  work,  a  drive  manager  or  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  volunteer  workers.  These  are  the  main  divi¬ 
sions  although,  of  course,  in  smaller  campaigns  there  may 
be  only  two  or  three  men  in  addition  to  the  manager,  and 
for  many  accounts  all  the  work  may  be  handled  by  one 
man.  In  this  case  he  is  usually  called  simply  a  press  agent. 

Where  to  Find  a  Publicity  Manager 

Where  then  is  this  man  to  be  found  and  how  is  he  fitted 
into  the  existing  staff?  It  may  be  that  a  man  can  be  found 
in  the  organization  who  can  handle  the  work  without  going 
outside  for  additional  services.  This  is  especially  desirable 
in  a  small  organization  or  one,  like  a  charity,  where  it  is 
essential  to  spend  as  little  money  as  possible  but  where 
volunteer  workers  can  be  obtained.  Some  warning,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  here  given,  as  certain  mistakes  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  common. 
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The  one  man  least  desirable  as  the  director  of  publicity 
for  any  organization  is  that  member  who  is  anxious,  openly 
or  covertly,  to  obtain  personal  publicity  for  himself.  In 
almost  any  group  some  one  will  be  found  who  will  come 
forward  eagerly  for  a  publicity  job  because  he  sees  in  it 
a  chance  to  push  his  own  personality.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  publicity  manager  himself  should  never  appear  before 
the  public.  It  should  be  his  aim  to  obtain  publicity  for 
the  cause  and  for  other  officers  of  the  organization  but  he 
should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  seeing  his 
own  name  in  print.  His  judgment  of  what  constitutes 
desirable  publicity  will  be  warped  unless  he  is  working  in 
an  entirely  impersonal  way. 

Then  there  is  apt  to  be  a  member  of  the  organization, 
not  a  professional  writer,  who  nevertheless  fancies  himself 
a  literary  light.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  people  there 
are  in  the  world  who  believe  that  their  real  vocation  is 
letters.  Everyone  has  been  taught  to  write  and  everyone 
practices  this  art  in  the  course  of  ordinary  business,  but 
the  difference  between  the  professional  writer  and  the 
amateur  is  not  so  much  the  actual  technique  of  the  use 
of  language  as  the  substance  of  the  result.  Professor 
Santayana  of  Harvard  once  said,  in  reply  to  a  question, 
that  there  were  at  least  ten  men  in  his  senior  classes  who 
could  write  as  well  as  the  better  professional  magazine  con¬ 
tributors,  but  he  added  that  they  had  nothing  to  say.  The 
mark  of  the  experienced  writer  is  a  knowledge  of  what  to 
present  to  the  public.  Another  man  may  know  how  to 
write  and  may  have  views  which  he  wishes  to  air  but  will 
almost  certainly  lack  the  touch  which  is  calculated  to  get 
the  sympathy  of  his  audience.  That  member,  therefore, 
who  wishes  to  show  his  literary  ability  had  much  better 
turn  over  his  copy  to  a  more  experienced  man  to  edit 
unless  he  has  himself  had  some  training  in  journalism. 
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The  most  common  mistake  is  to  put  the  advertising 
manager  in  charge  of  the  publicity.  Except  in  rare  cases 
this  is  apt  to  be  a  fatal  error.  In  the  first  place  the 
technique  of  advertising  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
publicity.  The  advertising  man,  having  the  use  of  space 
for  which  money  has  been  paid,  has  concentrated  his  efforts 
upon  the  appeal  of  his  copy  to  the  reader,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  him  to  adjust  his  mind  to  the  idea 
that  copy  must  be  made  pleasing  to  the  editor  as  well.  He 
is  inclined  to  use  strong-arm  methods  in  getting  his  copy 
accepted.  And  in  handling  such  matters  as  speakers’ 
bureaus  and  lecture  tours  the  chances  are  that  such  a  man 
will  have  had  no  experience  or  training  whatever.  More¬ 
over,  he  is  apt  to  take  the  whole  publicity  problem  as  a  side 
issue  of  advertising  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
efficient  way  is  to  handle  advertising  as  a  branch  of 
publicity. 

But  having  eliminated  those  totally  unfit  there  may 
still  be  in  the  organization  some  man  temperamentally 
suited  to  the  work,  who  can  be  trained  to  do  it,  and  there 
are  organizations  that  prefer  to  take  the  time  and  trouble 
necessary  to  train  one  of  their  own  men.  But  since  there 
are  people  available  already  trained  in  publicity  it  is  usually 
found  more  economical  to  add  a  specialist  to  the  staff,  or 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  well-established  firm. 

Different  Methods 

Publicity  has  become  so  widespread  in  the  last  few 
years  that  there  have  been  evolved  several  methods  of 
handling  the  problem.  There  are  any  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  this  work  and  many 
of  them  have  had  previous  training  in  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  publishing  and  have  a  background.  It  was  estimated 
shortly  before  the  war  that  there  were  twelve  hundred 
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accredited  press  agents  in  New  York  alone.  There  are 
many  more  now.  There  are  also  a  number  of  firms  who 
make  a  business  of  conducting  campaigns,  both  large  and 
small,  and  who  have  the  equipment  and  staff  necessary 
without  putting  the  client  to  the  expense  of  an  entire  equip¬ 
ment  of  his  own. 

The  individual  publicity  manager  has  the  advantage  of 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  organization  and  can  become 
more  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  needs  than  an  outsider, 
and  moreover  many  people  prefer  to  have  the  man  who  is 
to  handle  so  vital  a  matter  as  publicity  on  the  immediate  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  a  firm  main¬ 
tains  a  staff  each  especially  equipped  for  a  particular  job. 
Where  several  accounts  are  being  handled,  higher  salaries 
can  be  paid  organizers,  experts  in  list-building,  writers,  and 
lecturers.  Moreover,  if  the  campaign  is  to  be  brief  or  if 
the  need  is  immediate,  it  is  better  to  engage  a  concern 
already  equipped  than  to  undertake  to  build  up  a  new 
organization. 

Fees  and  Salaries 

If  the  publicity  man  is  to  be  engaged  as  one  would 
engage  an  advertising  manager  for  the  executive  staff,  the 
question  of  how  to  pay  him  is  simple,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
salary  which  is  based  upon  his  previous  record  of  accom¬ 
plishments.  Additional  expenses  will  be  put  through  in  the 
same  manner  as  similar  appropriations  are  allotted  to 
advertising.  The  exact  amount  of  this  salary  depends 
partly  upon  the  ability  of  the  man  to  be  engaged,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  the  amount  of  work  required,  as  it  is  assumed 
that  the  best  man  available  is  to  be  chosen.  Such  salaries 

* 

follow  roughly  the  retaining  fee  paid  to  lawyers  and 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  problem  and  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome. 
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Consulting  and  Retaining  Fees 

For  a  small  fee  it  is  possible  to  consult  a  good  publicity 
man  and  obtain  his  opinion  and  advice  on  puzzling  ques¬ 
tions.  Such  consulting  fees  may  be  paid  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  or  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  arises.  If  what  is 
needed  is  a  thorough  report  on  the  problem,  involving  the 
going  over  of  records  and  research  which  may  take  several 
weeks  to  accomplish,  the  fee  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
time  of  the  problem.  Between  $200  and  $500  will  usually 
be  sufficient  for  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  and  a  written 
set  of  instructions  as  to  how  to  proceed.  Quite  often  this 
is  enough  for  the  guidance  of  some  member  of  the  staff, 
with  possibly  an  occasional  consulting  fee  later. 

Again  an  organization  which  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
entire  salary  of  the  publicity  agent  but  which  wishes  press 
publicity,  can  pay  a  small  retaining  fee,  say  $15  or  $25  a 
week,  to  a  reporter  on  one  of  the  local  papers.  He  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  work  in  his  spare  time  and  most  reporters 
are  not  so  well  paid  but  that  they  are  glad  to  have  some 
additional  work.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  reporter  will 
put  an  undue  amount  of  publicity  into  his  own  paper  as, 
of  course,  that  would  cost  him  his  job,  but  it  does  mean 
that  a  trained  writer  has  the  problem  constantly  in  mind 
and  is  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  send  out  the  pub¬ 
licity  where  it  stands  a  chance  of  being  used. 

Salaries  Paid  to  Individuals 

If  a  man  is  to  be  engaged  for  his  whole  time  his  salary 
will  depend  upon  whether  he  is  to  handle  the  publicity 
himself  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  Where  the  work  is  not  too  extensive,  $100  a  week 
will  usually  cover  the  amount  of  work  necessary,  whether 
this  money  is  paid  to  an  individual  who  gives  his  whole 
time  and  does  all  the  writing,  interviewing,  and  list-build- 
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ing  himself,  or  whether  it  is  paid  to  a  firm  where  the 
amount  is  distributed  throughout  the  organization.  If 
expenses  are  to  be  incurred  by  a  firm  these  are  usually 
added,  such  expenses  including  an  extra  man  for  special 
work,  traveling  expenses,  printing,  mailing,  etc.  The  $100 
per  week  should  cover  the  agent’s  own  fee  and  should 
include  enough  publicity  so  that  the  subject  is  more  or 
less  constantly  before  the  public.  On  some  subjects  it  will 
be  all  that  can  be  spent  profitably. 

If  the  campaign  is  large  and  lecture  bureaus,  large  mail¬ 
ing  lists,  and  extensive  press  publicity  are  contemplated, 
an  organization  will  be  necessary.  In  this  case  the  publicity 
agent’s  fee  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
employed  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent.  The  way 
to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  his  fee  is  to  compare  it  with 
salaries  paid  in  other  executive  positions  requiring  equal 
expenditures.  The  salaries  paid  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  any  large  business  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  com¬ 
parison.  If  the  publicity  man  is  paid  for  consulting  work 
or  for  supplying  ideas  and  general  direction,  his  fees  are 
based  upon  the  usual  professional  retaining  fee,  but  if  he 
is  put  in  charge  of  a  staff  it  is  much  better  to  pay  him  an 
executive  salary. 

Fees  Paid  to  Firms 

If  it  is  decided  to  engage  a  firm  the  question  of  financ¬ 
ing  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  In  a  money-raising 
campaign  the  proposition  is  sometimes  made  that  the  money 
be  collected  on  a  commission  basis.  This  plan  may  be 
used  by  trade  associations.  It  is  undesirable,  however,  for 
.charities  and  there  are  organizations  of  large  contributors 
to  charity  who  will  not  give  money  under  any  circumstances 
to  a  campaign  conducted  on  this  basis.  Moreover,  unless 
the  commissions  are  very  low  the  organization  may  find 
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itself  confronted  with  an  investigation  by  the  district  attor¬ 
ney.  Where  money-raising  is  not  involved  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  commission,  as  the  results  are  too  indirect 
to  show  definitely  upon  the  ledger. 

Certain  publicity  firms  will  make  the  proposal  that  a 
nominal  sum,  say  $15,  be  paid  for  the  preparation  of  an 
article  and  that  further  payment  be  made  for  each  time 
this  article  appears  in  the  papers.  At  first  glance  this 
would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  arrangement,  as  it  insures 
that  little  money  is  paid  unless  actual  results  are  obtained, 
but  it  does  not  work  out  in  practice.  The  temptation  is 
to  place  the  article  in  the  easiest  medium  instead  of  in 
that  paper  which  will  be  most  valuable  to  the  client.  It 
might  be  extremely  desirable  to  obtain  space  in  one  large 
paper  in  a  special  territory,  but  if  the  agent  is  to  be  paid 
per  clipping  he  will  be  apt  to  send  his  material  to  small 
papers  in  out-of-the-way  places  where  he  can  be  sure  it 
will  be  used.  Even  if  the  compensation  is  graded  some¬ 
what  the  agent  always  has  the  opportunity  to  place  one 
story  in  a  syndicate  or  press  association  and  have  it  appear 
in  hundreds  of  papers  throughout  the  country.  For  the 
trouble  of  preparing  and  placing  one  short  story  he  may 
be  able  to  send  in  a  bill  for  a  very  large  sum.  And  he  will 
devote  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  hunting  for  clippings 
when  he  would  better  be  occupied  in  arranging  new 
publicity. 

Another  way  of  financing  such  a  campaign  is  on  the 
cost-plus  basis.  A  number  of  large  enterprises  have  been 
so  financed  in  recent  years.  It  is  an  exceedingly  extrava¬ 
gant  method  because  the  agent  is  tempted  to  put  as  many 
men  as  possible  to  work,  since  he  receives  a  proportion 
of  their  salaries  and  it  is  difficult  for  an  inexperienced  per¬ 
son  to  know  whether  such  employees  are  necessary  or  not. 
For  instance,  a  certain  firm  which  specializes  in  raising 
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endowment  funds  and  which  works  on  the  cost-plus  basis 
makes  a  practice  of  assigning  a  salaried  worker  to  each 
member  of  the  client  committee.  This  person’s  duties  are 
to  co-operate  closely  with  the  committee  member  and  to 
see  that  his  or  her  ideas  are  given  proper  attention  and 
that  the  work  is  explained  to  the  member  as  it  progresses. 
Any  firm  will  report  such  matters  to  the  committee  as  a 
whole,  but,  in  this  case,  if  the  committee  is  composed  of 
twelve  members  there  will  be  twelve  employees  to  report 
and  co-operate  with  the  committee.  The  only  useful  func¬ 
tion  which  such  a  large  expenditure  serves  is  to  make  each 
member  of  the  committee  feel  personally  friendly  toward 
the  firm. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  the  copy  sent  out.  Sometimes 
far  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  one  article  intelligently 
prepared  and  carefully  placed  or  by  one  list  intelligently 
circularized  than  by  a  mass  of  material  sent  out  indis¬ 
criminately  throughout  the  country.  But  huge  bills  for 
printing  and  mailing  can  be  run  up  with  very  little  result 
and,  if  the  agent  is  paid  on  the  cost-plus  basis,  it  is  to  his 
interest  to  see  that  these  bills  are  large.  A  skilful  agent 
should  be  able  to  place  at  least  75  per  cent  of  all  material 
which  he  submits,  but  some  operating  on  a  cost-plus  basis 
think  they  are  doing  well  if  12  per  cent  of  their  material 
is  used,  because  they  flood  the  country  with  carelessly 
prepared  copy  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  that  such  and 
such  costs  have  been  incurred. 

The  Best  Method  of  Payment 

The  only  effective  method  of  financing  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  is  a  flat  fee  to  the  agent  for  his  services  and  an 
expense  account  for  any  money  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
disperse.  If  his  compensation  does  not  depend  upon  the 
size  of  this  expense  account,  and  if  he  is  paid  for  execu- 
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tive  ability  and  ingenuity  in  reaching  the  public,  he  will 
use  his  best  efforts  in  the  interest  of  his  client.  The  fee 
will,  of  course,  be  dependent  upon  the  scope  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  will  range  from  small  sums  for  occasional  advice 
to  a  large  salary  for  taking  entire  charge  of  a  big  campaign. 

Co-operation  of  Existing  Staff 

It  will  often  be  found  that  as  far  as  the  actual  work 
of  writing,  mailing,  list-handling,  etc.,  is  concerned  there 
is  sufficient  equipment  already  in  the  organization  to  handle 
it,  and  in  this  case  the  best  plan  is  to  pay  merely  a  con¬ 
sulting  fee  to  the  publicity  agent.  He  will  then  advise 
as  to  the  methods  to  be  used,  the  subject  matter  most 
suited  to  the  need,  and  the  mediums  to  be  approached.  He 
will  also  keep  a  general  eye  on  copy  sent  out  and  will  watch 
results.  The  routine  work  can  be  handled  by  the  existing 
staff.  In  this  case  the  publicity  agent’s  position  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  consulting  engineer  and  this  relationship 
is  becoming  better  known  and  more  widely  used  as  pub¬ 
licity  is  recognized  as  a  specialist’s  work.  It  often  happens 
that  in  smaller  campaigns  there  are  only  two  or  three  prob¬ 
lems  which  cannot  be  solved  by  the  regular  staff.  Such 
problems  may  be  presented  to  a  trained  publicity  man  and 
his  advice  obtained  and  paid  for  without  adding  a  per¬ 
manent  salary  to  the  budget. 

How  to  Judge  Skill 

But  wherever  the  publicity  manager  is  found,  and  how¬ 
ever  he  is  paid,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  or  the  head  of  an  outside  firm,  he  must  have  the 
native  ability  and  the  qualities  of  discretion  and  reliability 
mentioned  earlier.  If  he  has,  the  financial  arrangements 
can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  on  almost  any  reasonable 
basis.  The  main  thing  is  to  be  sure  that  this  native  ability 
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is  present.  His  previous  record  will  usually  show  whether  it 
is  or  not.  A  man  may  have  had  training  in  newspaper 
work  and  yet  not  have  a  news  sense ;  he  may  know  of  the 
details  of  publicity  work  and  yet  be  a  bad  judge  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion.  Indeed,  the  publicity  manager’s  work 
can  well  be  compared  to  that  of  an  artist.  The  tools  and 
the  technique  are  comparatively  simple  but  the  result 
depends  upon  taste  and  ability.  A  man  may  familiarize 
himself  with  the  ways  in  which  publicity  can  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  and  may  study  diligently  such  books  as  this  and  yet 
not  have  the  ingenuity  to  say  exactly  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  A  man  may  learn  the  technical  points  of 
drawing,  he  may  read  books  on  how  to  be  an  artist,  and 
he  may  purchase  excellent  paper  and  drawing  instruments. 
He  will  then  be  thoroughly  equipped  to  make  a  picture,  the 
only  additional  requirements  being  skill  and  experience  and 
sufficient  native  ability  to  know  where  to  put  the  black 
marks. 

This  comparison  is  drawn  to  point  out  a  common  fallacy 
in  dealing  with  publicity.  It  is  assumed  that  there  must 
be  certain  secrets  which  can  be  learned  by  a  member  of  the 
existing  organization  which  will  make  him  a  skilled  press 
agent,  and  it  also  frequently  happens  that  the  publicity 
man  is  expected  to  guarantee  results — so  much  per  week, 
for  instance — for  such  and  such  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  money.  Neither  of  these  assumptions  is  correct.  The 
publicity  manager,  if  he  is  any  good,  is  an  artist  and  should 
be  held  responsible  only  for  the  finished  product,  for  the 
results  in  good  will.  And  there  are  no  tricks  to  his  trade. 
Judgment,  common  sense,  good  taste,  humor,  and  that 
indescribable  quality  which  enables  a  man  to  keep  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  public  opinion  but  not  too  far  in  advance,  are 
the  essential  requirements  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  dealing  with  the  opinions  and  good  will  of  the  public. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PLANNING  THE  CAMPAIGN 

Careful  Planning  at  the  Outset  Essential 

Having  selected  the  man  to  handle  the  publicity  and 
to  conduct  a  campaign,  the  first  move  is  to  have  a  meeting 
of  all  concerned  and  to  supply  him  with  the  material  for 
laying  out  a  comprehensive  plan.  The  commonest  mistake 
in  approaching  the  whole  question  of  publicity  is  to  go 
off  at  half-cock  as  a  result  of  a  burning  desire  to  see 
immediate  results  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper  article  upon 
the  pet  subject  or  the  general  scheme.  The  situation  is 
much  like  that  of  the  man  who  is  about  to  build  a  factory. 
If  he  buys  machinery  here  and  there,  puts  up  a  building, 
and  begins  to  engage  workmen  before  he  has  laid  adequate 
plans,  he  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later  to  a  point  where 
a  large  part  of  his  work  will  have  to  be  done  over  in  order 
to  avoid  innumerable  difficulties  which  arise  from  inade¬ 
quate  planning.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  begins  by 
engaging  an  engineer  to  lay  complete  plans,  showing  ex¬ 
actly  how  the  various  processes  are  to  follow  one  another 
through  the  factory  and  what  equipment  and  workmen 
will  be  needed,  he  will  save  himself  much  time  and  money 
later.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  publicity  campaign. 
If  it  is  carefully  laid  out  in  advance  and  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  understands  that  each  move  is  made  for  a  purpose, 
and  that  all  work  is  converging  toward  a  given  end,  the 
ultimate  object  will  be  attained  much  more  quickly,  and 
disastrous  mistakes  will  be  avoided. 
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Selection  of  Object 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  is  the  exact  object  at 
which  the  work  is  to  be  aimed.  Plenty  of  time  should  be 
taken  to  decide  on  this  object  and  the  campaign  should 
be  held  to  it  rigidly.  It  is  always  a  temptation,  once  pub¬ 
licity  material  begins  to  appear  in  the  press  and  favorable 
comment  is  heard  on  all  sides,  to  try  to  throw  in  a  lot  of 
side  issues  in  the  hope  that  they  will  ride  on  the  general 
enthusiasm.  This  has  the  effect  of  distracting  public 
attention  from  the  main  issue.  Also  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  an  organization  to  start  out  with  vague  general  ideas 
which  are  too  large  or  too  uncertain  to  accomplish.  The 
result  then  becomes  more  or  less  of  an  accident,  depending 
upon  what  part  of  this  large  idea  takes  hold  on  the  public 
mind,  and  it  may  not  be  the  point  that  would  have  been 
chosen  deliberately. 

The  exact  object  of  one  campaign  may  not  be  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  organization  but  public  opinion  is 
slow  to  arouse  and  it  is  always  better  to  pick  a  concrete 
definite  point  and  make  that  the  immediate  aim.  When 
that  point  is  gained  the  next  step  can  be  decided  upon. 
For  instance,  in  a  political  campaign,  the  ultimate  object 
may  be  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  on  some  funda¬ 
mental  point  of  public  policy.  But  if  such  a  radical  step 
should  be  pushed  too  soon  the  whole  scheme  would  fall 
through.  It  is  better  to  start  by  urging  the  passage  of  some 
law  which  remedies  one  phase  of  the  general  evil  and, 
when  that  law  has  been  passed,  to  urge  some  further  step. 
In  course  of  time  the  public  will  be  educated  to  the  point 
where  it  will  not  seem  unduly  hazardous  to  gather  together 
the  results  of  many  laws  in  one  general  reformation.  In 
a  charity  field  the  society  may  feel  that  the  field  can  be 
covered  adequately  only  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large 
sum.  But  if  a  small  society  starts  with  a  large  demand  it 
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probably  will  not  get  the  money.  If,  however,  some  con¬ 
crete  work,  like  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  definite 
purpose,  is  taken  as  the  immediate  aim  the  chances  are  that 
the  money  will  be  raised.  Then  with  this  as  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  money  can  be  obtained  for  further  expansion,  and 
so  on  until  the  entire  plan  is  financed.  In  commercial 
work,  while  the  ultimate  aim  may  be  good  will  toward  the 
entire  organization,  there  is  usually  some  one  point  trouble¬ 
some  enough  to  be  worth  remedying  at  once  or  some 
product  which  if  pushed  will  start  prosperity  throughout 
the  industry.  If  some  such  definite  aim  is  picked  to  begin 
with,  it  will  be  easier  to  follow  on  later  with  a  more 
general  scheme. 

Even  though  there  are  ample  funds  and  sufficient  vision 
to  plan  for  the  ultimate  object,  however  large,  this  end 
should  be  quite  clearly  in  the  minds  of  all  concerned  and 
the  various  steps  should  be  laid  out  with  a  view  to  attaining 
it  before  the  work  is  begun.  There  are  three  points  to 
bear  in  mind  in  picking  this  object.  It  must  be  desirable, 
possible,  and  definite. 

A  Desirable  Object 

That  the  object  should  be  desirable  would  seem  to  be 
an  obvious  point,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  easy  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  glittering  possibility  only  to  find,  when  the  end 
is  reached,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  done 
something  else.  Boards  are  particularly  prone  to  this 
error,  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  committees  to  be  ultra-con¬ 
servative  and  by  the  time  all  objections  have  been  met  the 
life  and  vitality  has  been  taken  out  of  the  movement  and 
an  inadequate  goal  set  for  the  endeavor.  Or  some  one 
member  may,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  desire  that  certain 
ends  be  accomplished  and  may  be  so  persistent  and  definite 
while  the  rest  of  the  committee  are  vague,  that  he  swings 
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the  whole  plan  his  way.  Only  too  late  is  it  discovered  that 
some  other  course  would  better  have  served  the  general 
purpose  of  all.  In  trade  associations  it  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  precautions  against  an  undue  influence  by 
any  one  member.  It  is  a  temptation  which  few  business 
men  can  resist  to  influence  the  work  of  the  association 
along  those  channels  which  will  be  most  advantageous  to  a 
man’s  own  particular  business  and  unless  a  very  clear 
statement  of  the  association’s  general  objects  has  been 
made  and  agreed  upon  by  the  entire  membership,  one  mem¬ 
ber  who  has  been  a  large  contributor  or  who  is  particularly 
active  in  the  work  may  so  shape  the  publicity  as  to  receive 
more  advantage  than  the  other  members,  even  out  of 
proportion  to  his  just  share. 

An  Attainable  Object 

That  the  object  should  be  attainable  would  also  seem 
to  be  obvious.  But  it  is  a  temptation  in  many  cases  to  pick 
out  a  large  and  comprehensive  plan  towards  which  the 
publicity  is  to  lead,  and  if  this  object  is  too  difficult  of 
attainment,  the  chances  are  that  the  campaign  will  not 
succeed  but  will  fail  in  its  beginnings.  Especially  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  charity,  a  political  organization,  or  a  trade 
association,  where  the  co-operation  of  many  people  is 
required,  it  is  essential  that  success  shall  begin  to  come 
fairly  early,  otherwise  discouragement  sets  in  and  support 
begins  to  drop  off  before  the  campaign  is  more  than  well 
under  way.  Moreover  too  high  an  aim  may  defeat  the 
object  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  seeming  ridiculous  or 
startling. 

There  have  been  many  campaigns  which  have  endeav- 
.  ored  to  accomplish  an  end  that,  in  all  probability,  could 
never  be  reached  and  most  certainly  could  not  be  reached 
immediately.  A  number  of  political  groups  advocating 
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such  measures  as  the  single  tax,  certain  complete  forms 
of  socialism,  and  philosophical  anarchy  have  objects  which 
might  theoretically  be  reached  in  course  of  time  but  which 
obviously  cannot  be  gained  within  a  short  period  of  years. 
A  certain  charity  not  long  ago  wished  to  conduct  a  drive 
for  a  sum  large  enough  to  finance  the  entire  work  for 
ten  years  to  come,  the  idea  being  that  this  would  leave  the 
workers  free  from  money  worries  and  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  the  service  end.  They  were  unable  to 
engage  a  publicity  agent  to  undertake  such  a  plan  and  finally 
decided  upon  a  drive  for  sufficient  funds  for  the  current 
year.  Commercial  enterprises  will  try  to  work  up  a  fad 
for  some  product  which  is  not  intrinsically  worth  the 
support  of  the  public.  While  they  may  secure  a  measure 
of  success,  the  attempt  is  not  worth  the  effort  and  it 
would  have  been  better  to  concentrate  on  a  more  desirable 
article.  It  is  surprising  how  many  impossible  and  foolish 
schemes  are  organized  and  endeavor  to  secure  publicity. 
It  is  not  only  in  connection  with  plans  which  are 
intrinsically  worthless  that  the  impossible  is  attempted; 
frequently  plans  which  are  good  in  themselves  but  which 
are  quite  unsuited  to  the  time  and  locality  can  command 
large  sums  of  money  for  publicity  work.  There  are  enough 
causes  that  have  a  possibility  of  accomplishment,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  attempting  that  which  is  doomed  to  failure. 

A  Definite  Object 

When  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  object  chosen  represents 
the  real  wishes  of  its  sponsors  and  has  a  chance  of  appealing 
to  public  opinion,  it  must  be  put  in  the  clearest  and  most 
definite  form.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  try 
to  conduct  publicity  for  a  vague  and  ill-defined  purpose. 
A  commercial  concern  may  indeed  engage  a  publicity  agent 
to  work  up  general  good  will,  although  better  results  would 
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be  obtained  if  •  one  specific  point  were  emphasized  at  a 
time,  but  political  and  charitable  organizations  that  are 
run  by  a  committee  must  be  exceedingly  clear  as  to  their 
purposes.  Otherwise  various  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  conflicting  plans  and  conflicting  directions  may 
be  given  to  the  publicity  agent.  Or  the  work  may  be  scat¬ 
tered  and  ineffective  because  no  one  quite  knows  just 
what  the  ultimate  goal  should  be.  In  this  case,  if  by  any 
chance,  there  is  anyone  on  the  committee  or  on  the  publicity 
staflF  who  is  really  working  against  the  interests  of  the 
organization,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  vagueness  of  the 
plan  gives  him  ample  scope  to  turn  the  current  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  into  a  direction  which  will  ultimately  wreck  the  en¬ 
terprise.  If  an  object  is  clearly  enough  stated  and  is 
well  known  to  everyone  concerned,  any  deviation  from  the 
straight  course  will  be  obvious  at  once  to  at  least  a  few 
watchful  friends  and  can  be  checked  before  harm  is  done. 
Not  only  that,  but  a  more  friendly  atmosphere  will  be 
engendered  for  any  society  whose  aims  are  clearly  known 
than  for  one  the  vagueness  of  whose  ambitions  lays  it  open 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  ulterior  motives. 

Selecting  the  Public 

Having  decided  upon  the  exact  object  to  be  pursued, 
the  next  move  in  planning  the  campaign  is  to  select  the 
public  to  which  the  appeal  is  to  be  made.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  entire  population  of  the  world  cannot  be  gathered 
in  at  once  to  any  cause,  although  there  are  organizations 
who  seem  to  believe  such  a  course  possible.  Leaving  out 
international  ambitions  it  is  not  even  possible  to  interest 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  by  means  of 
one  campaign,  no  matter  how  vigorously  it  is  pushed. 
Therefore  the  public  should  be  subdivided  and  a  certain 
section  picked  toward  which  the  publicity  shall  be  directed. 
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By  Geographical  Groups 

The  group  selected  for  the  appeal  is  sometimes  geo¬ 
graphical.  It  is  often  an  excellent  plan  to  begin  a  campaign 
in  a  limited  territory,  carrying  on  the  expansion  region  by 
region.  For  instance,  a  certain  plan  for  financing  the 
buying  of  homes  was  found  to  be  a  difficult  subject  for 
general  publicity,  as  there  was  no  catch  phrase  or  striking 
dramatic  quality  which  could  be  used  as  a  handle.  It  was 
decided  to  start  this  plan  in  one  town  of  a  limited  popula¬ 
tion  and,  when  the  scheme  had  proved  successful,  to 
spread  into  other  towns,  giving  the  first  town  the  credit 
for  the  idea  by  calling  the  whole  scheme  some  such  name 
as  “Centerville  Plan.”  In  order  to  obtain  the  advertising 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  first  town  approached  was 
willing  to  co-operate  effectively. 

Commercial  products  can  be  pushed  in  a  small  territory 
first  in  order  to  ascertain  their  selling  properties  and  the 
best  method  of  introducing  the  line.  Even  though  a  plan 
is  so  comprehensive  that  it  cannot  wait  to  spread  from  a 
small  section  of  the  country  into  wider  fields,  it  is  better 
to  begin  with  one  state  or  one  group  of  states  and  to  expand 
as  skill  is  acquired.  Drives  for  charitable  funds  are  usually 
much  more  effective  if  subdivided  into  smaller  localities 
even  though  these  localities  may  conduct  their  campaigns 
simultaneously.  Too  many  organizations  start  with  a 
nation-wide  campaign  and  run  out  of  funds  or  enthusiasm 
before  any  one  locality  has  been  thoroughly  canvassed. 

This  geographic  division  is  often  useful  in  political 
campaigns  because  of  the  nature  of  our  representative 
government,  which  is  purely  geographic.  Many  such  cam¬ 
paigns  are  aiming  eventually  at  the  national  government 
but  by  concentrating  in  the  territory  of  a  given  representa¬ 
tive  they  may  affect  the  balance  of  power  in  Washington. 
Certain  of  the  milder  radical  interests  have  been  moving 
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their  people  into  one  of  the  New  England  states  during 
the  last  year  or  two  in  noticeably  large  numbers.  It  is  a 
state  which  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  this  form  of  political 
thought  and  has  been  more  or  less  avoided  in  the  past. 
But  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  conservatives  came  up  for 
election  there  recently  and  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
radicals  to  concentrate  upon  this  one  area  in  order  to 
dislodge  him  from  the  Senate. 

By  Interest  Groups 

Another  division  of  the  public  runs  along  the  lines  of 
occupation  or  financial  standing.  A  political  group  like 
the  radicals  may  concentrate  upon  working  men,  another 
political  group  may  appeal  to  business  in  general  or  to 
business  men  of  a  certain  industry — and  so  through  all  the 
various  divisions  of  political  and  economic  interest.  A 
charity  usually  divides  its  lists  according  to  financial  stand¬ 
ing,  making  one  appeal  to  persons  of  great  wealth,  another 
to  people  of  moderate  means,  and  still  a  third  to  the  rank 
and  file.  Commercial  concerns,  of  course,  pick  those 
people  who  by  occupation  will  be  interested  in  a  given 
product.  There  are  subjects  of  so  general  a  nature  that  a 
man's  occupation  or  his  degree  of  wealth  does  not  affect 
his  response.  A  large  humanitarian  enterprise  like  the 
Red  Cross,  for  instance,  theoretically  appeals  to  everyone, 
or  a  commercial  article  inexpensive  enough  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  all  may  be  offered  to  the  general  public.  But 
usually  there  is  some  subdivision,  such  as  business  men, 
working  men,  housewives,  people  of  leisure,  and  so  on, 
which  will  serve  as  the  most  fertile  field  and  it  is  wise  to 
try  this  field  before  expanding  in  too  general  a  way. 

Considerable  thought  and  ingenuity  are  necessary  to 
decide  upon  the  exact  group  which  will  be  most  favorable 
to  any  given  publicity.  A  fairly  wide  knowledge  of  the 
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needs  and  activities  of  the  public  must  be  brought  into  play 
and  often  several  attempts  must  be  made  before  the  best 
field  is  chosen.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  well  to  try  out 
in  a  small  way  a  number  of  different  groups  both  occu¬ 
pational  and  geographic  before  starting  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  either  in  press  publicity  or  in  circularizing. 
This  testing  of  territory  and  of  lists  will  be  taken  up  more 
in  detail  later,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  even  the 
groups  to  be  tested  should  first  be  chosen  with  some  dis¬ 
crimination.  So  many  elements  enter  into  the  choice  of 
the  right  group  to  approach  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  definite  rules;  each  problem  must  be  taken  as 
an  individual  case.  A  skilful  publicity  manager,  however, 
can  make  a  fairly  good  guess  in  the  beginning  because  he 
has  made  a  study  of  other  campaigns.  Having  made  this 
guess  he  can  guide  the  tests  in  such  a  way  that  wasted 
effort  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Selection  of  Mediums 

As  soon  as  the  public  has  been  chosen,  it  is  necessary  to 
decide  on  the  medium  best  calculated  to  reach  this  public, 
bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  presented. 
If  the  subject  is  a  general  idea  and  the  public  is  one  that 
can  be  appealed  to  through  the  printed  page,  the  press 
will  be  used  and  a  selection  of  suitable  papers  will  be 
made.  If  the  subject  is  more  or  less  complicated,  and 
especially  if  a  definite  appeal  to  give  or  spend  money  is 
involved,  certain  appropriations  should  be  made  for  cir¬ 
cularizing  and  advertising.  If  the  subject  has  an  emo¬ 
tional  appeal,  lectures  should  be  arranged.  And  if  the 
public  is  not  inclined  to  read,  displays  and  exhibits  of 
various  kinds  will  be  found  useful.  Frequently  two  or 
more  mediums  will  be  used  simultaneously  and  will  aid 
each  other,  as,  for  instance,  where  a  business  house  uses 
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advertising  to  familiarize  the  public  with  its  name  and 
follows  this  with  circular  material  and  salesmen,  or  where 
a  political  campaign  sends  lecturers  into  the  field,  supported 
by  press  agents  who  will  deal  with  the  local  papers  wherever 
the  lecturer  speaks,  and  followed  by  literature  to  lists 
collected  by  him.  But  a  rough  guess  can  be  made  as  to 
which  medium  will  be  used  most  extensively  and  plans 
made  accordingly.  The  details,  such  as  which  papers  out 
of  the  entire  press  are  to  be  used,  and  which  lists,  will 
be  decided  as  the  campaign  progresses,  but  a  general  idea 
should  be  arrived  at  early  so  that  there  may  be  a  definite 
idea  as  to  how  much  money  will  be  needed  and  how  it 
shall  be  appropriated.  This  is  important  because  the 
budget  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  right  amount  of 
money,  will  be  spent  on  each  medium. 

Financing  the  Campaign 

And  last,  having  decided  just  what  it  wishes  to  accom¬ 
plish  and  having  mapped  out  roughly  the  public  to  be 
approached  and  the  means  of  approaching  it,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  must  decide  on  the  method  of  financing  the  campaign. 
This  may  seem  to  be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  as 
it  would  ordinarily  be  assumed  that  the  money  would  be 
collected  first  and  plans  laid  afterward,  but  in  most  pub¬ 
licity  campaigns  the  plan  is  the  idea  of  one  or  two  people 
who  will  supply  the  motive  power.  These  people  will 
probably  not  finance,  personally,  the  entire  work  but,  before 
approaching  anyone  else  for  assistance,  they  should  have 
their  plans  carefully  laid.  And  in  most  cases  it  is  well 
to  have  the  publicity  manager  selected  also,  as  he  can  be 
of  great  assistance  in  planning  ways  for  financing  the 
campaign  as  well  as  for  carrying  on  the  work  after  the 
finances  have  been  supplied.  His  value  here  is  quite  as 
great  as  at  later  stages  of  the  work. 
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Political  Campaigns 

In  the  case  of  a  political  organization,  whether  it  be  a 
group  working  for  the  election  of  a  given  candidate  along 
party  lines  or  a  committee  which  wishes  to  institute  some 
general  reform,  some  one  man  and  his  friends  will  usually 
be  willing  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  funds.  There  are  few 
such  groups,  even  those  with  a  humanitarian  purpose,  that 
have  not  someone  who  takes  the  brunt  of  the  financial 
responsibility.  Very  rarely  this  individual  has  a  genuinely 
disinterested  motive  and  has  decided  to  work  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  mankind  purely  because  he  wishes  to  do  some 
good  with  his  money.  Much  more  often  there  is  some 
more  selfish  reason  behind  the  plan.  These  reasons  range 
all  the  way  from  the  obvious  ambition  to  hold  office  to 
very  subtle  schemes  which  will  eventually  aid  a  definite 
group  or  sell  a  commercial  product.  It  may  be  a  scheme, 
like  one  which  exists  for  encouraging  friendship  between 
this  country  and  another,  which  is  extensively  backed  by 
a  man  interested  in  finance  and  who  wishes  an  up-to-date 
list  of  Americans  friendly  to  the  country  involved,  or  a 
campaign  such  as  that  of  a  few  years  ago  to  abolish  the 
public  drinking  cup  which  it  is  alleged  was  promoted,  and 
which  was  certainly  supported,  by  a  manufacturer  of  paper 
products.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  some  one 
man  or  group  will  benefit  by  a  given  reform  that  this 
reform  is  in  itself  undesirable.  Frequently  the  object 
sought  is  one  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  vast 
numbers  of  people.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
unless  the  man  who  is  putting  up  the  money  is  to  receive 
some  benefit  for  himself  the  campaign  will  not  be  pushed 
with  the  necessary  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  initial  fund  for  a  political  or  economic  campaign 
will  then  be  supplied  by  the  man  or  group  who  is  to  receive 
the  most  benefit  from  the  entire  plan,  but  it  is  unwise  for 
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these  men  to  finance  the  entire  enterprise  themselves.  It 
is  much  better  to  obtain  at  least  part  of  the  money  from 
other  and  scattered  sources.  As  many  individuals  as  pos¬ 
sible  should  come  forward  with  substantial  contributions 
and  memberships  requiring  the  payment  of  a  small  sum 
should  be  solicited  also.  This  is  because  no  one  is  as 
interested  in  a  work  as  the  man  who  has  helped  to  finance 
it  and,  even  though  a  few  people  may  be  able  and  willing 
to  supply  all  the  money  themselves,  it  is  wiser  to  scatter 
this  financial  responsibility  over  a  large  group  in  order  to 
insure  the  interest  of  a  large  number  of  people.  Member¬ 
ship  campaigns  not  infrequently  cost  as  much  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  as  the  membership  fees  bring  in,  but  every  member 
who  has  paid  a  dollar  or  what-not  as  an  annual  fee  is  sure 
to  keep  at  least  some  interest  in  the  work  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  during  the  period  of  his  subscription,  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  paid  a  fee  is  evidence  to  the  public  that  he  is 
in  favor  of  the  plan. 

Charitable  Drives 

With  charitable  organizations  money-raising  is  usually 
the  publicity  problem.  The  expenditure  of  money  for 
charitable  purposes,  once  it  has  been  obtained,  does  not 
always  involve  the  need  for  publicity,  unless  the  charity 
enters  into  some  work  which  requires  the  education  of  the 
public.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  the  same  plan  is  used  as 
for  a  political  organization.  But  money-raising  is  a  special 
problem  and  has  difficulties  of  its  own.  It  is  obvious  on  the 
face  of  it  that  money  cannot  be  raised  without  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  initial  sums  and  the  problem  before  the 
charitable  society  is  one  of  raising  money  at  the  least  cost. 
There  are  charities  that  are  financed,  as  are  political  organi¬ 
zations,  by  individuals  who  are  willing  to  supply  most  of 
the  funds,  but  any  work  on  a  large  scale  must  appeal  to 
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the  public  for  additional  sums  and  this  is  a  publicity 
problem. 

Percentage  of  Costs 

Most  charitable  enterprises  find  it  necessary  to  spend 
from  15  to  40  cents  for  every  dollar  raised.  The  amount 
varies  with  the  importance  and  appealing  quality  of  the 
cause  and  with  the  efficiency  of  the  organization.  There 
are  charities  that  claim  to  raise  money  for  a  lower  per¬ 
centage  of  cost,  but  it  will  usually  be  found  that  this 
percentage  is  kept  down  by  various  devices  which,  while 
perfectly  legitimate,  do  not  represent  the  total  cost  of 
money  raising.  For  instance,  many  large  national  organi¬ 
zations  count  the  money  turned  in  by  branch  committees 
as  gross  receipts  instead  of  net.  A  local  committee  may 
give  a  bazaar  and  may  spend  50  cents  for  every  dollar 
received  but  the  net  sum  received  is  turned  into  the  central 
committee  and  the  cost  up  to  that  point  is  not  reckoned 
in  the  central  office.  This  means  that  the  books  of  the 
central  office  will  show  only  the  cost  of  general  supervision, 
which  may  be  as  low  as  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent. 

But  if  the  actual  money-raising  is  to  be  done  from  one 
central  office  in  a  large  campaign,  or  if,  as  in  a  local  organi¬ 
zation,  all  costs  are  on  record,  the  amount  spent  to  raise  a 
dollar  will  be  approximately  as  previously  stated.  Many 
letters  and  circulars  must  be  printed  and  mailed,  a  con¬ 
siderable  overhead  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  properly 
direct  volunteer  workers  and  there  must  be  some  paid 
workers  to  deal  with  press  publicity  and  with  such  matters 
as  lecture  tours.  The  use  of  volunteer  workers  may  bring 
down  this  cost  if  unusually  able  people  can  be  found,  but, 
unless  properly  directed,  volunteer  workers  will  waste 
money  in  unnecessary  expenses  so  that  the  cost  of  properly 
conducting  a  campaign  is  an  economy  in  the  end.. 
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The  public  dislikes  the  idea  of  giving  money  to  charity 
only  to  have  a  percentage  of  it  go  for  expenses,  no  matter 
how  economical  the  committee  may  be,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  to  arrange  to  have  the  expenses  met  by  a  special 
fund  provided  for  the  purpose  and  to  advertise  that  any 
money  contributed  by  the  public  will  go  ioo  cents  on  the 
dollar  to  the  charity  named.  Of  course,  the  work  itself 
receives  no  more  in  the  end  by  this  method,  as  anyone 
interested  enough  to  put  up  expense  funds  would  gladly 
give  the  money  for  any  part  of  the  work.  It  is,  however, 
a  better  plan  because  of  the  psychological  effect. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  such  an  expense  fund,  as  it 
involves  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  financial  side  of  money¬ 
raising,  but  it  is  worth  the  effort  for  the  effect  upon  the 
public.  Some  rather  ingenious  ways  of  getting  around  this 
difficulty  have  been  devised.  One  large  committee  which 
raises  funds  for  various  foreign  relief  organizations  has 
a  form  of  statement  which  reads  something  as  follows: 

All  money  designated  for  a  given  kind  of  work  will  be  sent  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  to  that  committee.  All  money  not  so 
designated  will  go  into  the  general  fund  to  be  used  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  and  from  which  expenses  are  paid. 

This  puts  the  burden  upon  the  contributor.  If  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  extremely  anxious  that  all  his  money  shall  go  to 
a  given  charity,  he  need  only  so  designate,  but  the  easiest 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  send  a  check  to  the  general  com¬ 
mittee.  Enough  people  prefer  to  do  this  so  that  there  are 
ample  funds  for  expenses  and  a  reasonable  percentage  left 
over  for  distribution  to  the  various  causes.  Sometimes  an 
endowment,  a  legacy,  or  a  special  gift  will  be  donated  with 
sufficient  latitude  to  allow  the  committee  to  use  it  for 
expense  funds  for  collecting  further  amounts,  but  usually 
it  is  necessary  to  find  a  few  individuals  who  are  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  contribute  this  fund  outright. 
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Commercial  Associations 

In  the  case  of  a  commercial  organization,  if  it  is  a 
single  business  concern,  there  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  for  the  expense  money  for  the  publicity  cam¬ 
paign,  as  it  is  appropriated  for  that  purpose  before  the 
work  is  undertaken.  Many  campaigns,  however,  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  associations  of  manufacturers  and  these  present 
a  more  complicated  problem.  One  method  is  to  assess 
each  member  of  the  association  a  stated  amount.  But  as  a 
large  operator  will  benefit  more  widely  from  a  general 
campaign  than  his  smaller  competitor,  it  is  often  thought 
best  to  make  assessments  in  proportion  to  capitalization, 
gross  sales,  net  earnings,  or  what-not.  Sometimes  it  is  so 
difficult  to  reach  a  decision  along  these  lines  that  each 
member  is  asked  merely  to  contribute  what  he  can,  but  a 
definite  ratio  is  fairer  to  all  concerned.  It  is  important 
in  the  case  of  associations  that  definite  contracts  be  entered 
into  for  the  period  of  the  campaign.  It  is  not  always  wise 
or  necessary  to  put  up  the  entire  fund  in  the  beginning, 
but  a  budget  is  arranged  calling  for  certain  sums  at  fixed 
intervals.  Unless  the  various  members  of  the  association 
are  bound  to  supply  their  quota,  certain  firms  having  re¬ 
ceived  sufficient  benefit  for  the  time  being  may  withdraw 
and  ride  on  the  work  of  the  remaining  members.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  an 
industry  represented  in  such  a  campaign  as  those  who  do 
not  contribute  are  bound  to  profit  by  the  expenditure  of 
those  who  do. 

Laying  Out  the  Budget 

Whatever  the  method  of  financing  an  organization,  it 
is  always  wise  to  have  a  definite  fixed  amount  which  must 
be  raised  during  a  given  period  of  time  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  work  properly.  If  a  sum  is  not  fixed,  contributors 
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tend  to  cut  their  contributions  to  smaller  amounts  and 
many  who  would  not  contribute  at  all  to  an  indefinite 
expense  fund  will  do  so  if  it  is  shown  that  a  certain  amount 
must  be  raised  in  order  to  proceed.  The  best  method  of 
arriving  at  this  amount  is  to  arrange  a  budget  before  ap¬ 
proaching  prospective  contributors  to  the  expense  fund. 
This  can  be  done  by  those  men  who  have  originated  the 
plan  in  collaboration  with  the  publicity  manager. 

Press  Publicity 

In  press  publicity  the  amount  to  be  spent  depends  on 
the  intensity  of  the  campaign.  One  good  man,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  one  or  two  assistants  and  sufficient  clerical  help, 
can  carry  almost  any  press  campaign  that  does  not  try  to 
cover  the  entire  country,  unless  the  attempt  is  made  to 
crowd  the  campaign  into  an  exceptionally  short  period  of 
time.  There  are  only  so  many  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  the  country.  They  are  published  at  stated  intervals 
and  the  amount  of  copy  on  a  given  subject  which  stands 
a  chance  of  being  used  can  be  calculated  with  fair  accuracy. 
The  publicity  agent  will  lay  out  a  list  of  the  publications 
which  should  be  approached  and  the  amount  of  time  which 
should  elapse  between  releases.  He  will  then  calculate 
the  amount  required  to  duplicate  and  mail  the  requisite 
number  of  stories  and  the  number  of  people  who  must  be 
at  work  gathering  information  and  preparing  copy.  If  it 
is  thought  wise  to  approach  small  country  papers,  where 
material  should  be  sent  out  in  a  form  which  does  not  require 
resetting  of  type,  this  expense  will  be  added  in.  The 
amount  necessary  for  press  publicity  during  a  given  period 
of  time  will  then  be  determined.  Such  a  budget  not  only 
makes  clear  the  exact  amount  of  money  needed  but  often 
clarifies  the  general  ideas  of  the  originators  by  reducing 
them  to  detailed  written  form. 
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Mailing 

Where  letters  and  circulars  are  to  be  mailed,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  determine  first  the  results  expected.  In  the 
case  of  a  commercial  product  this  means  what  is  the  volume 
of  sales  desired  from  the  campaign,  in  the  case  of  a  charity, 
what  is  the  sum  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  will 
be  found  from  a  study  of  similar  lines  or  from  past 
experience  in  the  same  line  that  a  stated  percentage  of 
sales  or  a  stated  amount  of  money  may  be  expected  from 
each  hundred  letters  mailed.  For  instance,  if  a  charity 
wishes  to  raise  $10,000  and  has  found  by  past  experience 
that  it  costs  25  cents  on  the  dollar  to  raise  money  by 
circularizing,  the  budget  for  this  item  will  be  $2,500.  This 
is  never  an  absolute  figure,  as  the  percentage  may  prove 
to  be  either  greater  or  less  as  the  work  proceeds,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  a  preliminary 
budget. 

Other  Activities 

Lecture  tours,  the  staging  of  events,  and  other  forms 
of  publicity  should  be  figured  in  with  an  ample  allowance 
for  difficulties.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  up  the  entire 
expense  of  a  lecture  tour  nor  of  certain  types  of  events 
because  there  will  be  receipts  which  will  reduce  this  amount. 
The  total  expense  of  the  work  should  be  figured  and  the 
probable  receipts  deducted,  making  due  allowance  for 
unfavorable  circumstances,  and  the  difference  should  be 
added  as  expense  to  the  budget.  All  such  work  should 
be  financed  entirely  for  the  first  two  or  three  months, 
although  this  amount  may  be  reduced  later  by  the  receipt 
of  funds  during  that  period.  It  is  better,  if  the  possible 
expense  fund  is  limited,  to  cut  out  altogether  one  activity 
than  it  is  to  begin  a  conspicuous  effort  like  a  lecture  tour 
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only  to  have  it  fail  for  lack  of  sufficient  backing  before 
there  has  been  time  for  it  to  finance  itself. 

Overhead 

When  the  sums  necessary  to  carry  on  these  various 
activities  have  been  determined  and  the  number  of  people 
to  be  engaged  has  been  decided,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
calculate  the  overhead  required  to  maintain  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Someone  familiar  with  office  management  should 
designate  the  number  of  stenographers,  clerks,  telephone 
operators,  and  other  office  assistants  necessary,  with  their 
salaries,  and  the  amount  of  space  required  for  them  to 
work  in.  This  will  determine  the  size  of  the  headquarters 
and  the  rent  to  be  paid. 

We  have  then  a  complete  plan  outlined.  The  object 
of  the  campaign  has  been  decided  upon,  the  general  plan 
of  procedure  has  been  settled,  and  an  exact  budget  has 
been  laid  out  to  finance  the  first  six  months  or  year.  When 
enough  people  have  been  found  to  provide  this  preliminary 
expense  fund,  the  actual  campaign  is  ready  to  open. 


CHAPTER  V 


PUBLICITY  AND  THE  PRESS 

Importance  of  the  Press  in  Publicity  Work 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  publicity  may  be  dis¬ 
seminated  but  the  medium  that  suggests  itself  first  to  most 
people  is  the  press,  and  especially  the  daily  press.  This 
is  indeed  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  public 
opinion  can  be  reached  on  any  subject.  The  press  is  not 
all  powerful  but  it  wields  an  ever-increasing  influence  over 
nearly  every  phase  of  human  life.  If  the  publicity  is 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  papers  will  co-operate,  a 
long  step  has  been  taken  toward  enlisting  public  support. 
And  the  press,  as  will  be  shown,  can  be  enlisted  in  most 
cases  in  an  entirely  legitimate  way.  Much  has  been  said 
by  publishers  and  by  others  in  regard  to  the  baneful  influ¬ 
ence  of  publicity  upon  the  press.  Before  discussing  the 
best  methods  to  use  in  order  to  obtain  press  publicity,  it 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  review  these  arguments 
and  to  consider  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
press  as  a  business  enterprise  and  as  an  institution  whose 
freedom  is  said  to  be  threatened. 

The  Press  Not  Venal 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  press  will  assist  the  publicity 
man  this  does  not  mean  that  the  press  can  be  swayed  or 
influenced  by  outside  pressure  other  than  the  force  of 
the  truth  and  the  convincing  quality  of  the  arguments 
presented.  The  press  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
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criticism  and  vituperation  that  it  is  well  to  state  here 
emphatically  that  the  news  columns  of  the  average  paper 
are  not  for  sale  and  cannot  be  bought.  Nor  is  the  average 
paper  the  organ  of  any  one  class  in  the  community.  It 
does  not  represent  any  one  group  of  readers  as  opposed 
to  others,  aside  from  the  traditional  lining  up  on  one  side 
or  the  other  in  party  politics. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  Certain  interests, 
such  as  labor,  have  organs  of  their  own  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  to  represent  one  class.  And  there  are  papers 
that  are  owned  by  individuals  with  political  ambitions  or 
by  some  one  group  with  definite  aims.  Such  papers  are 
known  to  be  organs  of  special  opinion  and  are  judged 
accordingly.  But  the  average  paper  is  an  independent 
enterprise.  Its  business  is  to  record  the  news  as  accurately 
as  possible;  to  amuse,  where  that  is  consistent  with  the 
presentation  of  events ;  and  to  earn  money  indirectly 
through  the  size  of  its  circulation  by  the  sale  of  advertising 
space. 

Nor  is  the  press  owned,  as  often  stated,  by  its  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  press  is  owned  by  its  owners  and  these  pub¬ 
lishers  know  that  no  favors  given  an  advertiser  will  keep 
the  advertisement  in  the  paper  at  a  good  rate  if  the  circula¬ 
tion  decreases.  In  order  to  find  readers,  the  editorial 
department  must  be  given  a  free  hand  to  publish  what 
will  interest  the  public  and  only  that.  Every  publicity  agent 
knows  that  the  worst  method  of  approaching  a  paper  in 
order  to  get  space  in  the  news  columns  is  to  see  the  busi¬ 
ness  department.  The  average  editorial  department  is  so 
jealous  of  its  freedom  that  a  suggestion  from  the  business 
department  is  usually  turned  down  without  a  hearing  even 
though  the  publicity  would  have  been  used  if  submitted 
in  any  other  way.  If  the  news  columns  of  the  press  were 
for  sale,  the  life  of  a  press  agent  would  be  a  happy  one, 
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for  he  would  then  have  only  the  task  of  convincing  his 
client  that  such  space  was  desirable  and  should  be  paid  for 
directly  in  cash,  or  indirectly  through  advertising.  He 
could  fill  this  space  with  any  material  upon  which  he  and 
his  client  could  agree.  But  every  publicity  manager  knows 
that  he  must  not  only  convince  his  client  of  the  need  for 
his  services,  but  that  the  copy  which  he  submits  and  the 
work  which  he  does  for  the  press  must  reach  a  standard 
at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the  staff  of  the  newspaper  itself. 
His  only  chance  of  having  his  copy  accepted  is  that  of 
writing  so  interesting  and  sound  a  story  that  the  paper  is 
willing  to  take  it  on  its  merits. 

Reason  for  Distrust  of  Press — Enemies 

The  charge  of  rank  commercialism  is  so  often  brought 
against  the  papers  that  it  is  interesting  to  try  to  trace  this 
rumor  to  its  source.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  a  pub¬ 
licity  agent  who  knows  the  rumor  to  be  unfounded.  There 
are  a  number  of  groups  of  political  and  economic  propa¬ 
gandists  whose  philosophy  does  not  stand  up  well  when 
confronted  with  the  facts  of  life.  As  long  as  their  state¬ 
ments  can  be  checked  up  against  actual  occurrences  as 
recorded  in  the  papers,  they  have  little  chance  of  spreading 
their  doctrines.  Since  they  cannot  suppress  or  control 
the  newspapers,  their  best  move  is  to  break  down  public 
confidence  in  them.  If  people  do  not  believe  the  facts 
as  published  in  the  newspapers,  their  minds  are  free  to 
accept  other  sets  of  so-called  facts  that  the  above-mentioned 
groups  are  anxious  to  have  disseminated. 

One  of  the  largest  offenders  in  this  way  is  the  radical 
group  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  They  are  con¬ 
tinually  reiterating  that  the  press  is  “kept”  and  is  the 
organ  of  the  capitalists,  the  interests,  the  bourgeoisie,  or 
whatever  happens  to  be  the  current  patter.  That  this  is 
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not  true  can  be  proved  by  a  perusal  of  almost  any  daily 
paper.  The  papers  lean  backward  in  their  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  radical  movements  and  the  radical  aspects  in 
labor  disputes.  They  not  infrequently  publish  news  dis¬ 
patches  and  editorial  articles  the  source  of  which  they 
would  seriously  question  on  any  other  subject,  simply 
because  they  wish  to  prove  that  they  are  not  biased. 

A  certain  man  who  bore  the  name  of  a  prominent  Amer¬ 
ican  banker  arrived  in  Soviet  Russia.  It  was  vastly  to  the 
interest  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  have  it  rumored  that  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  was  about  to  be  invested  in  Russia  because  of 
the  effect  upon  European  countries.  A  communist  news 
bureau  thereupon  sent  out  a  report  that  this  man  was  in 
Moscow  and  every  paper  carried  it  as  a  front-page  story. 
The  real  banker  promptly  denied  the  report.  The  papers 
printed  the  denial  in  small  paragraphs  on  the  inside  pages 
but  they  continued  to  record  the  travels  of  the  other  man. 
This  was  most  valuable  propaganda  for  the  Bolsheviki. 
A  few  papers  ventured  to  comment  editorially  on  the  fact 
that  the  man  was  not  an  important  American  capitalist 
and  were  immediately  and  vehemently  accused  of  prejudice. 
A  more  conspicuous  example  of  lack  of  prejudice  against 
Bolshevik  news  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

Frequently  papers  will  print  a  radical  speech  in  which 
the  whole  press  is  accused  of  lying.  If  the  press  were 
owned  by  energetic  capitalistic  interests  why  should  they 
publish  the  statement  that  any  man  believes  them  to  be 
untruthful?  They  print  the  speech  because  it  is  news,  as 
they  will  print  anything  on  any  question  that  can  make  a 
genuine  claim  to  news  value. 

Difficulty  of  Collecting  News 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  press  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
trusted.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  press  cannot 
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go  deeply  into  every  phase  of  activity  which  it  is  called 
upon  to  cover.  It  does  manage  to  give  a  fairly  accurate 
account,  but  when  a  man  reads  a  newspaper  article  on  a 
subject  of  which  he  has  made  a  life  study,  he  is  apt  to  be 
shocked  by  the  superficiality  of  the  material.  And,  al¬ 
though  he  may  admit  that  the  paper  is  accurate  in  general, 
he  is  critical.  This  fault  of  the  press,  however,  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  is  the  reason  why  the  press  agent 
is  becoming  a  most  important  factor  in  modern  life,  for 
he  supplies  the  more  profound  study  of  the  subject  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  complete  understanding. 

Despite  this  scattered  and  superficial  distrust  of  the 
papers  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement  that  the 
press  is  deliberately  venal.  So  we  may  dismiss  from  this 
discussion  any  alleged  technique  for  holding  a  club  over 
the  press  in  order  to  reach  the  news  columns  and  go  on 
to  show  where  the  press  agent  fills  a  real  need  and  how 
he  co-operates  with  the  editorial  department. 

Place  of  the  Press  Agent 

The  newspapers  have  an  enormous  task  before  them 
if  they  are  but  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  multitudinous 
activities  of  any  given  day.  It  is  an  extraordinary  feat  of 
organization  that  so  much  news  and  such  accurate  news  is 
obtained  at  all.  In  the  old  days,  before  life  became  so 
complicated,  a  trained  reporter  could  be  sent  to  each  impor¬ 
tant  event  and  could  take  the  thought  and  time  necessary 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  and  write  a  full  and 
accurate  report.  But  the  pressure  upon  the  staff  of  the 
average  daily  paper  today  is  so  great  that  such  work  can 
be  done  only  in  case  of  an  extraordinarily  important  event. 
Usually  a  reporter,  more  or  less  trained  in  observation, 
picks  up  wThat  he  can  in  a  few  minutes  and  telephones  this 
information  into  the  office,  or  prepares  a  story  which  can- 
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not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  other  than  superficial.  To 
expect  more  of  the  papers  would  be  to  put  too  heavy  a 
financial  burden  on  the  editorial  department.  Much  has 
been  done  through  associations  and  syndicates  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  individual  paper,  but  the  same  difficulty 
faces  the  staff  of  the  association  as  that  which  faces  the 
paper  in  obtaining  the  local  news.  The  work  of  the  press 
agent  is  to  supplement  the  material  gathered  by  the  staff 
with  a  fuller  and  more  carefully  thought  out  presentation 
of  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  particular 
man  or  organization  which  he  represents.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  his  rivals  from  presenting  their  point  of  view 
with  equal  care. 

The  Press  Agent  and  the  Reporter 

One  way  in  which  the  press  agent  can  make  himself 
useful  to  the  paper  is  in  reporting  events.  When  a  piece 
of  news  breaks  within  the  field  of  a  given  publicity  agent 
he  makes  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  reporters  are 
supplied  with  all  the  information  at  his  disposal.  If,  for 
instance,  a  prominent  man  is  giving  a  dinner,  a  publicity 
agent  will  have  prepared  a  list  of  the  important  guests, 
a  list  of  the  speakers,  a  digest  of  the  speeches,  and  a  clear, 
brief  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  occasion  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance.  This  will  be  supplied  to  each  reporter  so  that 
he  has,  without  effort,  all  the  essential  data,  properly 
arranged — and  correctly  spelled — and  can  give  his  mind 
to  watching  for  the  amusing  points  brought  out  by  the 
speakers  and  for  incidents  which  may  lend  local  color  to 
the  story.  That  dinner  will  inevitably  be  better  reported 
than  one  where  the  reporters  hang  about  the  door  trying 
k  to  buttonhole  someone  who  looks  intelligent  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  reason  why  the  dinner  is  being  held  and,  if  possible, 
the  names  of  one  or  two  speakers. 
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If  a  catastrophe  suddenly  befalls  some  business  man 
and  he  has  a  press  agent  who  will  meet  the  reporters  and 
will  give  them  a  clear  statement  of  such  of  the  facts  as 
must  be  made  public,  or  of  the  reasons  why  facts  are 
suppressed,  his  chances  with  the  papers  are  much  better 
than  if  he  refuses  to  talk  for  publication  and  leaves  the 
poor  reporter  with  the  alternative  of  going  back  without  a 
story  or  making  a  guess  at  the  facts  based  upon  rumors 
from  various  sources,  friendly  or  unfriendly. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  antagonism  between  the 
papers  and  the  press  agents,  but  wherever  a  reporter  is 
sent  out  to  cover  any  event  he  recognizes  the  press  agent 
as  one  of  his  best  friends  and  as  an  extremely  important 
source  of  news.  If  the  reader  has  ever  been  among  a 
group  of  reporters  who  are  trying  to  find  out  the  reason 
for  a  demonstration  or  some  unheralded  event,  he  will 
have  noted  the  sudden  look  of  relief  and  animation  which 
has  electrified  the  group  when  someone  has  suddenly 
espied  a  man  who  looks  as  though  he  might  be  in  authority 
or  have  some  responsible  information  to  offer. 

The  publicity  agent  can  also  make  himself  useful  by 
notifying  the  reporters  in  advance  when  something  is  going 
to  happen,  the  arrival  of  noted  visitors,  a  meeting  of 
importance,  a  statement  to  be  issued,  or  any  other  event 
which  can  be  foretold  in  advance.  Many  successful  re¬ 
porters  have  a  regular  list  of  press  agents  upon  whom  they 
count  for  advance  information  in  many  lines.  These  pub¬ 
licity  men  not  only  keep  the  reporter  informed  but  will 
arrange  interviews  for  him  with  prominent  men  and 
get  him  introductions  where  they  will  be  most  useful.  The 
press  agent  is  in  effect  an  extra  man  on  the  staff  of  the 
newspaper.  He  saves  the  paper  time  and  money  and 
greatly  adds  to  the  accuracy  of  the  information  obtained 
in  his  particular  field. 
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The  Press  Agent  and  the  Editor 

Another  way  in  which  the  press  agent  co-operates  with 
the  papers  is  in  supplying  copy  to  the  editorial  department 
other  than  straight  news.  There  are  many  argumentative 
subjects  on  which  the  paper  is  glad  to  receive  material  if 
it  is  well  thought  out  and  properly  sponsored.  Such  ma¬ 
terial  frankly  represents  the  point  of  view  of  one  man  or 
one  group  but  it  is  pertinent  and  saves  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  the  expense  of  assigning  a  special  writer  to  look  up 
that  phase  of  the  subject  and  prepare  a  story.  Not  only 
is  such  an  article  more  economical  but  frequently  it  is 
better  than  that  which  any  newspaper  special  writer  can 
do,  for  the  reason  that  the  publicity  agent,  who  is  a  trained 
writer  himself,  is  giving  much  of  his  time  to  the  subject  and 
naturally  has  more  detailed  information  than  someone 
simply  assigned  for  the  job. 

It  is  not  always  a  serious  write-up  of  conditions  or  an 
exposition  of  a  subject  under  discussion  with  which  the 
press  agent  supplies  the  editor.  Often  the  copy  is  amusing 
and  makes  a  good  filler.  One  function  of  the  daily  press 
is  to  entertain,  and  if  the  press  agent  can  supply  articles 
which  will  make  people  laugh,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not 
harmful,  the  editor  is  glad  to  receive  such  copy  and  will 
use  it  in  space  which  he  would  otherwise  have  to  fill  with 
less  interesting  material  or  with  that  for  which  he  would 
have  to  pay  a  price  perhaps  out  of  reach  of  the  average 
daily  paper.  Much  of  this  space  is  filled  as  a  rule  by 
syndicated  material,  which  is  not  as  expensive  as  original 
copy,  but  if  a  publicity  agent’s  copy  is  as  good  as  the 
syndicated  article,  it  can  be  used  instead  of  paying  for  the 
v  latter.  Moreover  the  syndicates  themselves  will  often 
accept  press  agent’s  material  which  they  can  get  for  noth¬ 
ing,  thus  enabling  them  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  other 
features.  As  long  as  the  copy  is  up  to  the  standard  de- 
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manded  by  the  subscribing  papers,  there  seems  to  be  no 
objection  from  them  to  this  practice. 

Opposition  to  Press  Agents — Advertising  Department 

When  we  say  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
free  publicity  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  we  are 
speaking  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  editorial 
department.  There  is  an  objection  to  the  press  agent  from 
other  departments  of  the  paper  which  are  dealing  with  the 
financial  and  advertising  ends.  This  objection  is  not  on 
moral  grounds  and  does  not  seem  to  be  based  so  much 
upon  a  fear  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  threatened, 
as  on  a  belief  that  if  an  organization,  and  particularly  a 
commercial  concern,  can  get  free  space  in  the  news  columns, 
it  will  reduce  the  volume  of  its  advertising.  An  organized 
effort  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  combat  the  growing  tendency  toward  publicity, 
but  there  is  a  question  whether  they  can  succeed  and 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  they  should. 

In  the  first  place  publicity  covers  a  field  which  cannot 
be  covered  by  paid  advertising.  It  disseminates  a  general 
idea,  an  opinion,  or  a  point  of  view  which,  if  labeled  as 
advertising,  would  lose  most  of  its  effect.  For  instance, 
a  large  department  store  not  long  ago  decided  to  originate 
some  really  artistic  designs  in  chintz  to  compete  with  the 
imported  goods.  After  much  thought  an  artist  was  selected 
to  make  the  designs.  He  put  many  months  of  study  on 
the  subject  and  finally  evolved  a  number  of  designs  in 
blues  and  greens  and  other  cool  colors  for  summer.  The 
chintzes  were  unusually  beautiful  and  were  manufactured 
in  large  quantity  ready  for  sale.  At  about  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  craze  for  period  furniture  and  every 
customer  who  looked  at  chintzes  of  a  high  grade  wanted 
to  know  what  architectural  period  was  represented  by  the 
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new  designs.  The  store  did  not  know  but  sent  in  haste 
for  the  artist  and  found  to  its  horror  that  he  had  chosen 
all  of  his  motifs  from  ancient  Babylon.  It  did  the  store 
no  good  to  advertise  Babylonian  chintzes,  as  no  one  had 
ever  heard  of  a  Babylonian  period  in  house  decoration,  and 
only  a  few  customers  had  the  good  taste  to  buy  the  chintzes 
on  their  merits.  This  was  not  an  advertising  problem  but 
one  that  could  have  been  handled  with  publicity.  By  skilful 
work  an  interest  could  have  been  aroused  in  the  designs 
of  the  ancient  world  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  and  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  start  a  national  craze  for  this 
period  in  furnishings  for  sun  parlors,  and  similar  rooms. 

Theoretically,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  run  an  advertisement  in  the  American 
papers  stating  that  the  French  people  admire  the  United 
States  but,  practically,  everyone  would  immediately  say 
that  this  was  deliberate  government  propaganda  and 
wonder  what  France  had  up  her  sleeve.  Whereas  if  a 
prominent  French  artist  or  scientist  who  has  visited  this 
country  will  give  an  interview  stating  that  he  greatly 
admires  the  United  States,  it  will  carry  conviction,  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  pleased,  and  a  more  friendly  feeling  will  be 
promoted. 

Upon  analysis  almost  any  general  idea  will  find  the 
same  difficulty  confronting  it  if  paid  advertising  is  to  be 
used  as  a  medium.  Paid  advertising  has  been  used  so  long 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  selling  goods  that  the  moment 
such  publicity  is  used  the  public  asks  the  question,  “What 
do  these  people  want  out  of  me?”  It  is  assumed  that  if 
money  is  spent  for  newspaper  space  the  spender  expects 
a  cash  return  and  the  public  therefore  is  prejudiced  against 
an  idea  so  presented  unless  it  is  frankly  a  selling  argument. 
On  the  other  hand  an  idea  in  the  news  carries  no  such 
implication  and  is  judged  on  its  merits. 
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There  are  some  groups  using  the  news  columns  for 
publicity  that  might  indeed  use  advertising  space  quite  as 
well.  Among  them  are  charities  and  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions.  Much  of  the  free  publicity  given  to  such  groups 
clearly  states  that  the  object  is  to  raise  money  from  the 
public.  This  object  could  be  stated  quite  as  well  in  the 
advertising  columns  and  would  be  equally  convincing.  The 
newspapers  have  been  exceedingly  generous  in  giving  free 
space  to  such  organizations,  simply  because  they  are  chari¬ 
ties,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  such  committees  are  made 
up  of  people  of  wealth  who  could  better  afford  to  buy 
advertising  space  than  the  publishers  can  afford  to  give  it 
away.  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  definite  committees 
asking  for  definite  funds.  Many  such  groups  have  general 
ideas  which  they  wish  to  convey  through  publicity,  just 
as  do  commercial  concerns  or  political  groups.  Such  ideas 
can  only  reach  the  public  through  the  news  columns. 

Advertising,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  perfectly  definite 
field.  A  product,  a  trade  name,  or  a  given  commercial 
concern  can  state  under  its  own  name  that  it  is  the  best  in 
the  field  and  can  give  the  reason  why.  It  can  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  itself  by  attractive  layouts  and  other  devices.  People 
expect  a  merchant  to  try  to  convince  the  public  of  the  worth 
of  his  own  wares ;  they  read  advertising,  as  such,  with 
sympathy.  The  field  is  definite  and  cannot  be  touched  by 
publicity.  Even  if  the  papers  were  willing  to  print 
trade  names  in  their  news  columns  and  give  write-ups  of 
specific  products,  the  material  would  necessarily  be  buried 
in  the  rest  of  the  news.  It  could  not  obtain  the  prominence 
which  can  be  given  by  buying  advertising  space.  And  the 
papers  are  not  willing  to  lend  their  columns  to  such  pub¬ 
licity.  The  press  agent  who  tries  to  put  over  a  trade  name 
in  the  news  columns  is  largely  wasting  his  client’s  money. 
The  papers  have  made  a  definite  ruling  on  that  point  and 
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it  is  a  simple  matter  to  keep  such  trade  names  out.  If 
they  are  so  camouflaged  as  to  slip  by  the  editor,  who  is 
watching  for  them,  they  will  almost  certainly  slip  by  the 
reader,  who  is  not  watching,  and  thus  cannot  be  considered 
impressive  publicity. 

Business  Office 

In  the  second  place  much  of  the  objection  to  publicity 
seems  to  arise  from  a  dread  of  being  made  use  of  rather 
than  from  any  clearly  seen  injury.  Certain  publishers 
not  only  fear  that  advertising  may  be  lessened  by  the 
appearance  of  other  forms  of  publicity,  but  object  to  the 
appearance  in  the  columns  of  their  papers  of  any  article 
by  which  others  may  profit,  unless  the  paper  also  receives 
financial  reimbursement.  They  assert  that  newspapers  are 
private  property  and  draw  a  comparison  between  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  paper  and  the  man  whose  front  yard  is  used 
as  a  thoroughfare  by  his  neighbors.  This  parallel,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  accurate.  The  newspapers  are  not  private 
property  in  the  same  sense  as  is  a  man’s  front  yard.  The 
publishers  are  more  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  runs  an 
amusement  park  to  which  the  public  is  invited  and  who 
allows  everyone  to  walk  about  his  grounds  for  pleasure, 
but  who  will  not  permit  anyone  to  cross  them  on  an  errand 
for  which  he  is  to  be  paid  unless  he  will  divide  his  profits 
with  the  owner  of  the  property. 

It  is  quite  true  that  commercial  enterprises  and  other 
institutions  often  profit  by  the  news  published  concerning 
them,  but  if  the  argument  of  these  publishers,  as  expressed 
by  their  own  publicity  managers,  were  carried  to  its  logical 
w  conclusion,  the  newspapers  would  consist  entirely  of  blank 
paper  and  advertisements,  as  there  is  no  item  of  news 
published  at  any  time,  on  any  subject,  which  does  not 
directly  or  indirectly  benefit  someone. 
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The  question,  then,  is  not  whether  an  article  supplied 
by  a  press  agent  may  be  of  benefit  to  someone  other  than 
the  paper  itself,  but  whether  the  paper  is  the  loser  or  the 
gainer  by  publishing  the  material.  One  point  made  by  the 
publishers  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  paper  is  to  be 
regarded  from  the  financial  point  of  view  as  a  unit  and  as 
the  property  of  the  stockholders.  To  claim  to  be  of  use 
to  any  individual  or  department  at  the  expense  of  the  paper 
as  a  whole,  would  be  to  make  a  claim  which  was  without 
point.  If  the  publishers  can  show  that  the  presence  of  press 
agents  in  public  life  tends  to  reduce  the  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  or  to  force  into  the  columns  of  the  paper  material 
which  is  not  of  interest  to  the  public  at  the  expense  of 
material  which  is,  they  have  an  unanswerable  case.  But 
they  have  not  so  far  produced  any  such  proof  and  it  will 
probably  be  found  upon  investigation  that  the  press  agent 
is  becoming  far  more  of  a  help  to  the  paper  than  he  is  a 
hindrance. 

Advertising  Agencies 

We  have  said  that  opposition  to  the  use  of  publicity 
comes  from  the  business  department,  but  there  is  another 
group  connected  with  publishing  that  is  opposed  to  the 
press  agent.  Certain  advertising  agencies  are  making  a 
concerted  campaign  against  publicity  activities  on  the 
ground  that  the  press  agent’s  only  business  is  to  steal 
newspaper  space.  The  difference  between  subjects  which 
must  be  advertised  and  subjects  which  must  use  publicity 
has  already  been  explained,  but  the  advertising  agencies  do 
not  often  recognize  the  difference.  Most  agencies  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  publicity  but  to  persuade  all  advertisers  to 
confine  their  efforts  to  advertising.  The  publicity  manager 
can  get  better  results  for  less  money  in  his  own  field,  as 
heretofore  outlined,  than  if  he  used  paid  advertising.  The 
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advertising  agencies  realize  this,  and  not  wishing  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  press  agent,  would  like  to  see  him  eliminated. 

This  they  will  certainly  not  be  able  to  do  if  they  are 
counting  upon  the  advertiser  for  support,  as  the  results 
obtained  by  publicity  are  becoming  rapidly  better  known. 
And  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  long  obtain  support  even 
from  the  business  department  of  the  press.  The  press 
agent,  far  from  destroying  an  advertiser,  is  more  apt  to 
build  him  up.  The  press  agent’s  work  comes  first,  causing 
a  general  state  of  prosperity  in  the  industry  and  putting 
each  individual  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
his  rivals  by  means  of  paid  advertising.  If  a  press  agent 
is  wise,  he  will,  at  the  right  moment,  suggest  that  the  time 
has  come  to  advertise  in  the  regular  way. 

Freedom  of  the  Press 

If  it  has  been  shown  that  the  press  agent  does  not  injure 
the  publishing  business  from  a  financial  standpoint,  the 
question  of  whether  publicity  injures  the  freedom  of  the 
press  has  yet  to  be  considered.  There  still  remain  some 
industries  that  try  to  hold  a  club  over  the  newspapers,  and 
insist  that  if  a  paper  is  to  receive  advertising  contracts  it 
must  give  them  an  equivalent  amount  of  free  space,  but 
the  papers  have  been  combating  this  policy  with  vigor,  and, 
as  it  is  bound  to  go  before  long,  it  will  not  be  considered 
in  detail  here.  The  question  then  remains  whether  the 
press  agent  who  does  not  try  to  coerce  the  paper  has  an 
undue  influence  in  shading  the  news; 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  press  agent  to  present  to  the  papers 
the  idea  sponsored  by  his  client,  in  its  clearest  and  most 
attractive  form.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  law  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  a  hearing,  and  in  the  court  every 
man  is  given  every  opportunity  to  have  his  case  presented 
as  ably  as  possible.  Since  his  opponent  may  do  the  same, 
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the  ends  of  justice  are  satisfied.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  the  man  who  is  appealing  to  the  public  through  the 
papers.  He  has  a  right  to  be  assured  that  the  public  clearly 
understands  him  in  order  that  it  may  judge  for  itself  of 
the  right  or  wrong  of  his  case.  As  his  rival  or  opponent 
has  exactly  the  same  privilege  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  unfairness  in  this  arrangement.  It  is  quite  true  that 
many  causes  which  may  be  harmful  or  undesirable  get 
too  large  a  following  by  the  employment  of  skilful  pub¬ 
licity,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  those  who  have  a  just 
cause  from  using  this  method  also.  If  they  do  not,  it  is 
an  error  of  judgment  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  forces 
of  righteousness  and  not  the  fault  of  publicity  as  an 
activity. 

Place  of  the  Press  as  Leader 

Those  who  make  the  strongest  case  against  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  form  of  publicity  in  the  press  base  their  stand 
upon  the  premise  that  the  press  occupies  a  unique  position 
in  leading  and  guiding  public  opinion  and  that  any  form 
of  publicity  that  appears  in  its  columns  detracts  from  the 
disinterestedness  of  this  leadership  and  thus  misleads  the 
public.  This  stand  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  main¬ 
tained  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  publicity  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  but  putting  aside  the  inconsistencies 
involved  the  argument  is  unsound  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  press  may  consider  itself 
to  hold  some  kind  of  a  commission  to  act  as  a  leader  of  the 
people,  this  self-appointed  task  is  not  recognized  by  the 
reading  public.  There  is  no  doubt  that  carefully  pondered 
editorials  may  be  effective  as  a  guide  to  opinion  and  are 
gratefully  received  by  those  who  desire  to  be  told  what 
to  think  on  certain  complicated  questions,  but  in  the  news 
columns  the  public  expects  to  find  a  record  of  events.  Each 
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reader  wishes  to  hear  as  much  as  possible  in  regard  to  a 
subject  and  to  make  up  his  own  mind  on  disputed  points. 
The  more  biased  the  news  columns  of  a  paper  are  found 
to  be,  the  less  it  becomes  a  leader  of  opinion. 

Place  of  Publicity  as  Aid  to  Judgment 

In  the  second  place,  even  though  the  paper  may  wish 
to  publish  entirely  disinterested  news,  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  it  to  do  so  if  it  relies  entirely  upon  its  own  staff 
to  produce  this  news.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  workers  in  journalism  have  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  to  deal  with  each  subject  justly,  even  where  they 
intend  to  do  so,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  a  man’s  own 
statement  of  his  attitude  is  far  more  accurate  than  the 
reporter’s  understanding  of  what  his  attitude  may  be.  It 
is  therefore  more  trustworthy  as  news  and  is  so  recognized 
by  the  public. 

In  a  recent  serious  strike  situation,  a  certain  paper 
wished  to  give  an  unbiased  account  of  the  controversy  from 
the  point  of  view  both  of  the  strikers  and  of  the  employers. 
Upon  the  request  of  the  editor,  the  labor  leader  sent  in  a 
statement  of  the  workers’  view  of  the  situation  and  their 
reasons  for  striking.  One  of  the  largest  employers  was 
known  to  be  arriving  upon  a  given  train  and  a  reporter 
was  sent  to  interview  him  and  get  his  side  of  the  question. 
This  reporter  had  a  strong  bias,  possibly  unknown  to  the 
editor,  in  favor  of  the  strikers.  He  prepared  a  list  of 
catch  questions  which  he  felt  assured  would  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  the  employer  was  not  acting  in  good  faith.  The 
questions  were  so  worded  that  a  refusal  to  answer  them 
would  be  as  bad  as  the  answers  which  the  reporter  evidently 
expected  to  receive.  When  the  train  arrived,  however,  the 
employer  stated  to  the  reporters  that  he  was  due  at  a 
conference  immediately  and  that  he  and  his  press  agent 
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had  spent  the  last  five  hours  in  going  over  the  entire  subject 
and  drawing  up  a  careful  statement  which  he  felt  exactly 
expressed  his  point  of  view  and  which  he  should  be  glad 
to  present  to  the  public  through  the  press.  The  statement 
was  accepted  by  the  editor  and  published  side  by  side  with 
that  of  the  union  leader.  The  reporter  is  now  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  opponents  of  publicity,  feeling  that  the 
public  was  cheated  of  the  real  facts  by  reason  of  the  em¬ 
ployer's  refusal  to  talk  beyond  the  statement,  which  he 
had  so  carefully  prepared.  Nevertheless,  the  public  in  all 
probability  had  a  much  better  idea  of  the  controversy  as  a 
whole  by  reading  the  two  prepared  statements  than  it  would 
have  had  if  this  reporter  had  done  all  the  work  of  inter¬ 
viewing,  and  of  describing  the  opposing  arguments. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  examples  which  might 
be  produced  to  show  that  where  the  paper  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  ordained  as  a  leader  of  thought  and  that  its 
columns  must  never  publish  anything  not  written  by  its 
own  staff  the  public  will  be  cheated  of  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  that,  by  any  definition  of  news,  it  has  a  right  to 
expect.  There  can  be  no  argument  which  will  convince 
the  reader  that  a  man’s  own  statement  of  his  case  is  not  a 
better  ground  upon  which  to  base  a  decision  than  a  re¬ 
porter’s  idea  of  what  he  believes  the  man  to  think.  And 
this  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  maintain  in  journalism,  a  sufficiently  high 
standard  so  that  all  reporters  and  newspaper  writers  shall 
be  able  to  judge  accurately  on  every  conceivable  subject. 

Solutions  of  Difficulty 

In  theory,  if  every  man  who  desires  to  reach  public 
opinion,  for  any  reason  whatever,  would  see  that  the 
papers  received  his  ideas  in  proper  form,  and  so  pre¬ 
sented  that  they  would  make  good  copy,  publicity  would 
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be  simply  an  adjunct  to  the  editorial  department  of  the 
press.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  prominence  given 
to  various  activities  would  be  a  matter  of  editorial  judg¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  where  reporters  are  sent  out  to  get  the  news 
without  the  assistance  of  the  press  agent.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  people,  some  of  them  in  the  business  departments  of 
the  newspaper  offices,  who  seem  to  believe  that  the  less 
an  editor  knows  the  more  impartial  will  be  his  judgment, 
that,  if  an  editor  can  be  kept  in  a  glass  case  where  he 
cannot  hear  the  shouts  of  the  busy  world,  he  will  be  better 
able  to  come  to  a  sound  conclusion  on  various  controversies. 
But  there  are  those  who  feel,  on  the  contrary,  that  an 
editor,  like  anyone  else,  can  best  judge  of  the  merits  of  a 
case  with  all  the  data  before  him.  And  the  public  relies  on 
the  editorial  judgment. 

Practically,  however,  publicity  work  has  not  reached 
the  stage  of  perfection  just  sketched  and  many  difficulties 
arise  in  consequence.  Certain  people  and  certain  causes 
receive  more  than  their  share  of  publicity  and  the  press  is 
to  that  extent  shaded  in  its  opinions.  The  papers  are 
capable  of  judging  the  merits  of  the-^nany  appeals  for 
attention  all  the  better  for  being  thoroughly  informed  by 
the  interested  parties,  provided  all  parties  take  part.  But 
the  art  of  publicity  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  press  is 
faced  with  a  difficult  situation  until  press  agents  become 
more  numerous  and  better  trained.  More  publicity  rather 
than  less  is  probably  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Elimination  of  Publicity 

The  only  other  course  possible  is  to  eliminate  all  pub¬ 
licity  completely  and  to  go  back  to  independent  research  on 
k  the  part  of  the  editorial  staff.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  last  press  agents  who  will  go  out  of  business  are 
the  ones  whose  causes  least  deserve  public  support,  and 
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that  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  for  a  press  agent  to  get  his 
story  into  the  papers  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  recognized 
for  what  it  is.  For  instance,  one  of  his  clients  may  be  the 
chairman  of  some  committee  to  sponsor  a  political  idea. 
The  press  agent  may  have  this  idea  put  into  the  proper 
form  and  take  it  to  an  editor  as  the  opinion  of  his  client. 
If  the  editor  turns  it  down,  not  on  its  merits  but  simply 
because  it  is  publicity,  the  press  agent  will  go  back  to  his 
client  and  instruct  him  to  give  a  dinner,  or  to  hire  a  hall 
and  call  a  public  meeting.  The  reporters  will  then  cover 
the  meeting  as  an  item  of  news  and  the  same  speech  will 
be  published  that  would  have  appeared  in  the  papers  with¬ 
out  all  this  unnecessary  expense  had  the  editor  been  willing 
to  work  with  the  press  agent.  This  is  only  a  trifling  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  many  organizations  indulge 
when  the  papers  refuse  to  deal  with  the  press  agent  in 
his  true  light. 

There  have  been  publications  that  have  taken  a  definite 
stand  against  publicity  and  have  refused  to  publish  it  in 
any  form,  but  the  clever  press  agent  has  usually  put  over 
his  particular  scheme  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
organized  opposition.  Writers,  seemingly  independent, 
have  been  persuaded  by  one  means  or  another  to  shade 
their  copy,  events  have  occurred  which  have  been  reported 
as  news  but  which  later  turned  out  to  be  publicity  stunts 
and  members  of  the  editorial  staff  have  been  promoted. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  certain  weekly  magazine  with 
a  political  turn  of  thought  had  such  a  ruling.  Nothing 
that  could  be  construed  as  publicity  was  ever  allowed  in 
its  chaste  pages  and  the  advertising  department  was 
watched  to  see  that  no  publicity  material  was  ever  forced 
upon  the  editorial  department.  Any  copy  that  could  be 
construed  as  giving  aid  to  an  advertiser  was  blue-penciled 
out.  A  poem  on  music  in  the  home  was  cut  out  because 
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it  might  be  considered  publicity  for  phonograph  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  editor  took  a  militant  stand  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  refused  to  be  dictated  to  by 
anyone,  even  the  owner  himself,  who  was  a  broad-minded 
man  and  backed  him  up.  The  paper  was  even  advertised 
as  one  of  the  few  entirely  independent  organs  of  opinion 
in  America/  A  certain  group,  whom  we  will  not  describe 
here,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  use  this  medium  for  its 
publicity.  Hopeless  of  doing  so  in  the  usual  ways,  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  was  made  toward  the  persuasion  of  the  editor 
personally,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  group  cultivating  the 
editor  over  a  period  of  years.  One  day,  during  a  grave 
political  crisis,  the  owner  sent  to  the  composing  room  for 
the  scrap  books  showing  the  copy  sent  out  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  office.  The  leading  editorial  every  week  for  several 
months  past  was  in  the  handwriting  of  this  leader.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  editor  did  not  keep  his  position,  but  much 
harm  had  been  already  done  in  presenting  views  which 
were  in  opposition  to  the  owner’s  personal  convictions  and 
which  were  not  due  to  the  original  thinking  of  the  editor 
at  all,  but  which  he  had  swallowed  whole.  The  situation, 
but  for  an  accident,  might  have  continued  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

More  and  Better  Publicity 

It  would  seem  to  be  difficult  then  to  eliminate  publicity 
by  the  making  of  rules,  and  the  public  will  have  to  depend 
on  the  intelligence  and  discrimination  of  editors.  Business 
offices  sometimes  cry  aloud  that  people  do  not  realize  that 
publishing  is  a  business  like  any  other.  Unfortunately, 
perhaps,  people  will  probably  never  come  to  this  point  of 
view.  The  public  looks  upon  publishing  as  a  profession 
and  upon  editors  as  professional  men,  and  does  not  treat 
them  as  though  they  were  tradesmen  or  commission 
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merchants.  Even  where  the  identity  of  the  editor  is  lost 
in  the  name  of  the  paper,  the  paper  itself  is  regarded  as 
an  institution  in  which  the  public  takes  a  keen  interest  and 
has  a  personal  stake.  The  time  may  come  when  publishing 
will  be  recognized  by  statute  as  a  profession,  like  medicine 
or  the  law,  and  papers  will  have  a  definite  responsibility  to 
the  public  and  to  those  who  wish  to  present  their  cases 
in  its  columns.  And  editors  may  have  to  meet  a  profes¬ 
sional  qualification  and  an  educational  test  which  will 
protect  the  public  against  the  half -trained  or  the  deliber¬ 
ately  unscrupulous. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  press  maintains  for  itself 
a  surprisingly  high  standard  considering  its  entire  freedom 
and  its  many  difficulties.  And  it  will  accept  publicity  that 
is  aboveboard  and  convincing.  If  the  press  is  shaded 
thereby  it  is  only  in  the  sense  that  the  man  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  send  the  papers  a  carefully  prepared  statement 
at  the  right  time  will  be  better  treated,  all  other  factors 
being  equal,  than  the  man  who  makes  the  paper  spend 
time  and  money  to  get  a  glimpse  at  his  idea.  Let  any  man 
who  believes  that  he  is  being  unfairly  treated  by  the  papers 
engage  a  skilful  press  agent  and  present  his  case  briefly 
but  adequately  to  his  favorite  paper.  If  he  does  not  get 
the  space  for  which  he  hoped  it  is  because  he  has  magnified 
the  importance  of  his  own  ideas  far  beyond  their  just 
proportion  in  the  whole  field  of  human  activity. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  PRESS  AS  A  MEDIUM 

The  Press  as  a  Background 

The  most  important  use  for  press  publicity  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  lay  a  background  for  other  kinds  of  work. 
The  nature  of  this  background  is  not  always  clear  to 
one  not  already  familiar  with  publicity  methods  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  campaign,  political,  com¬ 
mercial,  or  charitable.  It  is  necessary  that  the  public  shall 
be  familiar  with  the  name  of  any  organization  which  hopes 
to  appeal  for  money  or  support  whether  it  be  in  the  sale 
of  goods  or  in  asking  for  gifts.  It  does  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  how  the  name  of  the  organization  appears 
in  the  papers,  nor  how  the  slogan  or  catch  phrase  is  used, 
provided  that  it  appears.  Few  people  remember  what  they 
read  in  the  papers  from  day  to  day  in  detail,  unless  it  is  a 
subject  in  which  they  are  vitally  interested,  but  as  they 
glance  through  an  amusing  or  instructive  item  and  see  a 
certain  name  or  phrase,  that  name  or  phrase  will  be 
familiar  the  next  time  it  is  seen  although  the  reader  may  not 
remember  in  what  connection  he  saw  it. 

This  procedure  is  familiar  to  all  advertisers  and  the 
name  or  slogan  of  a  commodity  can  best  be  brought  before 
the  public  by  constant  repetition  in  direct  advertising.  But 
it  is  equally  important  to  have  a  name  or  idea  reiterated 
again  and  again  in  the  case  of  subjects  that  cannot  use 
advertising.  For  instance,  if  a  charity  recently  organized 
wishes  to  appeal  for  funds,  it  may  have  an  excellent  board 
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of  directors  and  send  out  well-written  circular  material, 
but  if  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  the  organization  or  seen  its 
name  the  chances  are  that  the  public  will  prefer  to  give 
its  money  to  some  better  established  organization.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  name  of  this  committee  has  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  press  in  connection  with  various 
items  of  interest,  the  impression  is  given  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  an  established  part  of  the  life  of  the  community 
or  of  the  nation  and  the  recipient  of  a  circular  will  say  to 
himself,  “I  have  heard  of  these  people.  I  don’t  know  much 
about  them  but  their  name  is  familiar,”  and  he  is  in  a 
receptive  mood  immediately. 

In  a  political  campaign  it  is  obvious  that  the  name  of  a 
candidate  should  be  familiar  to  the  public  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  possible  before  he  actually  runs  for  office, 
and  an  idea  or  a  slogan  such  as  “Industrial  Democracy,” 
“One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Americanism,”  “The  Big  Stick,” 
and  innumerable  others  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  should 
be  catch  words  from  constant  repetition  so  that  when  active 
support  is  requested  people  will  feel  that  they  are  aligning 
themselves  with  an  established  idea.  In  a  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  there  are  ideas  aside  from  the  name  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  also  need  this  background  of  reiterated  emphasis 
so  that  people  will  say  to  one  another,  “I  hear  that  such 
and  such  an  article  of  dress  is  coming  back”;  or  again 
such  a  slogan  as  “Pure  Food”  may  be  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  for  certain  food  products. 

Adverse  Criticism 

It  does  not  really  matter  just  how  the  idea  or  subject 
is  treated  in  the  papers  so  long  as  it  appears  at  all.  Natu¬ 
rally  an  organization  would  prefer  to  see  an  enthusiastic 
commendation  without  any  shadow  of  adverse  criticism. 
But  adverse  criticism  is  not  harmful,  within  certain  limits, 
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because  if  an  idea  is  attacked  it  always  has  the  opportunity 
for  answering  the  attack  and  this  answer  will  usually  com¬ 
mand  more  space  in  the  papers  and  more  attention  from 
the  public  than  an  article  out  of  a  clear  sky.  It  is,  of 
course,  assumed  that  any  attack  will  be  fully  and  skilfully 
answered  by  the  publicity  manager. 

Although  the  limits  beyond  which  criticism  is  harmful 
are  usually  encountered  only  by  a  cause  which  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  a  concerted  attack  by  a  paper  or  a  group  of  pa¬ 
pers  may  be  undesirable,  and  ridicule  is  sometimes  hurtful. 
Moreover  the  constant  mention  of  a  cause  in  connection 
with  undesirable  activities  will  sometimes  work  disaster, 
and  direct  accusation  of  fraud  or  deceit  is  extremely  hard 
to  live  down  even  though  denied.  Several  years  ago  two 
bazaars  for  charity  were  held  within  a  few  weeks  of  one 
another.  A  certain  group  of  papers  was  running  a  series 
of  muck-raking  articles  on  charitable  enterprises.  The 
manager  of  the  second  bazaar  was  a  man  of  unquestionably 
high  standing  and  the  affair  was  beyond  reproach  from  a 
financial  standpoint.  The  first  was  not  so  desirable  an 
enterprise  and  the  writer  of  the  article  confused  the  two 
and  accused  the  second  man  of  acts  committed  by  the  first. 
Needless  to  say  this  was  a  directly  libelous  statement  and 
the  papers  offered  financial  damages  or  a  complete  retrac¬ 
tion  of  the  statements.  The  latter  was  chosen  and  every 
paper  in  the  group  published  a  full-page  article  speaking 
in  laudatory  terms  of  the  man  who  had  been  slandered. 
Yet  to  this  day  when  the  name  of  the  second  bazaar  is 
mentioned  two  people  out  of  three  will  say,  “Oh  yes! 
Wasn’t  there  a  scandal  about  that  affair  ?”  But,  in  general, 
adverse  criticism  is  not  objectionable  and  it  is  far  better 
than  no  comment  at  all.  It  is  an  axiom  in  the  publicity 
business  that  every  knock  is  a  boost.  Some  people  always 
sympathize  with  a  cause  that  seems  persecuted. 
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Incidental  Mention 

Aside  from  material  that  is  actually  derogatory  there 
is  much  material  which  may  be  placed  in  the  papers  in 
which  the  name  or  idea  is  merely  mentioned  incidentally. 
Many  clients  do  not  understand  that  this  casual  mention  is 
important  but  the  professional  publicity  man  knows  that 
the  background  of  familiarity  is  essential  and  that  it  does 
not  matter  so  much  how  the  public  has  heard  of  an  idea 
so  long  as  it  has  heard  of  it.  Therefore  it  is  the  task  of 
the  press  agent  to  supply  the  papers  with  many  kinds  of 
material,  news,  special  features,  amusing  articles,  and 
editorial  ideas  which  are  interesting  in  themselves  and 
which  may  carry  the  name  desired  quite  incidentally. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  by  the  publicity  agent  and 
the  editor  that  if  an  article  which  the  editor  would  like  to 
have  is  used  by  him  free  of  charge,  he  will  carry  whatever 
name  or  sentence  the  publicity  agent  is  especially  anxious 
to  put  over.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  bargain  wherein  the 
publicity  agent  supplies  the  editor  with  a  piece  of  material 
desired  by  him  and  which  does  not  add  to  his  overhead, 
while  the  editor  agrees  not  to  cut  out  that  small  portion 
of  the  entire  article  which  the  agent  is  especially  anxious 
to  see  in  print.  For  instance,  the  publicity  agent  for  a 
certain  hotel  may  send  an  interesting  item  of  news  of  some¬ 
thing  which  occurred  in  the  hotel.  It  may  be  material 
which  was  missed  by  the  reporters  but  which  the  editor 
especially  wished  to  have.  The  publicity  agent  does  not 
care  how  this  item  is  treated.  It  may  be  rewritten  or  cut 
or  changed  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  paper  except  that  he 
does  insist  that,  the  name  of  the  hotel  shall  appear. 

Kinds  of  Press  Publicity 

The  bulk  of  publicity  material  is  offered  to  the  daily 
papers,  because  such  papers  have  in  the  aggregate  the 
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largest  circulation,  because  they  have  more  space  to  be 
filled  and  because  quick  results  are  obtained  by  their  use. 
The  principal  divisions  of  daily  press  publicity  are  news, 
special  features,  and  editorial  material.  In  addition  to  the 
daily  press  there  is  a  large  trade  press  which  is  extremely 
valuable  for  commercial  publicity;  the  magazines,  which 
can  be  used  to  best  advantage  in  personal  publicity  and 
certain  forms  of  political  work;  and  books,  which  offer  a 
special  device  seldom  brought  into  play  except  in  large 
political  ideas  and  for  personal  publicity. 

News 

A  news  item  is  the  simplest  and  most  certain  way  of 
obtaining  press  publicity  and  it  is  important  that  every 
organization  that  desires  to  see  its  name  before  the  public 
shall  seize  every  possible  opportunity  to  appear  in  the  news 
and  shall  even  manufacture  news  where  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  A  news  item  is  a  record  of  something  that  has 
actually  happened  of  sufficient  importance  to  interest  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  readers  of  the  press.  People  are  apt  to 
forget  the  exact  definition  of  news  and  to  send  in  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion,  announcements  of  events  which  have  not 
occurred,  and  statements  of  fact  which  may  be  true  but 
which  are  neither  especially  interesting,  timely,  nor  unusual. 
It  is  an  old  saying  in  the  newspaper  world  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  news  when  a  dog  bites  a  man,  because  it  hap¬ 
pens  too  often.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  went  mad 
and  bit  a  dog  it  would  be  news.  It  was  not  news  that  a 
certain  manufacturer  during  the  war  wished  that  peace 
might  be  brought  about  speedily  but  it  was  news  when 
that  same  manufacturer  hired  a  boat  and  set  out  in  person 
to  stop  the  war.  In  small  communities  almost  any  item 
which  would  be  a  subject  of  gossip  is  also  news  for  the 
local  paper,  but  in  larger  communities  the  occurrence  must 
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be  out  of  the  ordinary,  the  people  must  be  important,  or 
the  event  must  affect  a  large  group  before  the  item  is  suit¬ 
able  for  the  news  columns.  In  a  small  community  it  may 
be  news  that  a  certain  lady  is  planning  to  give  a  dinner, 
whereas  in  a  large  city  the  dinner  will  not  be  mentioned 
until  it  has  occurred,  and  then  only  if  hostess  or  guests 
are  well  known.  In  order  to  be  news  an  item  must  be 
timely.  It  may  be  interesting  that  six  months  ago  a  certain 
gentleman  changed  his  politics,  but  it  is  no  longer  news. 
It  may  be  interesting  that  during  the  past  year  a  certain 
charitable  institution  cared  for  a  given  number  of  people, 
but  it  is  only  news  in  case  it  is  sent  out  as  an  annual 
announcement  previously  unknown  and  then  it  will  be 
printed  more  as  a  courtesy  than  because  of  its  news  value. 

Quite  frequently  an  organization  engages  in  activities 
or  has  announcements  to  make  that  are  really  in  themselves 
of  news  value  but  the  men  in  the  organization  are  so  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  work  or  have  been  planning  for  the  event 
for  so  long  that  they  do  not  realize  the  significance.  The 
trained  publicity  manager  is  able  to  see  that  while  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  president  of  the  society  may  not  be  espe¬ 
cially  useful  as  news,  something  that  has  come  up  in  the 
regular  daily  routine  may  be  of  real  interest  to  the  public 
and  unusual  enough  to  deserve  comment.  For  instance,  a 
certain  transit  company  in  a  city  with  a  large  foreign 
population  built  the  seats  in  its  cars  to  fit  the  average 
dweller  in  that  city,  but  found  that  the  seats  were  too 
close  together  for  the  large  number  of  visitors  who  used 
the  line  and  who  were  usually  of  native  American  stock. 
It  therefore  built  the  new  cars  with  wider  spaces  between 
the  seats.  Now  a  mere  announcement  that  this  company 
was  building  a  new  type  of  car  with  wider  seat  spacing 
was  not  an  item  of  news  of  any  importance,  but  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  company  had  found  that  visitors  to 
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the  city  averaged  several  inches  taller  than  natives  was  an 
item  which  would  be  carried  by  any  paper  and  to  which 
could  be  added  the  brief  statement  that  the  company  would 
supply  roomier  cars.  The  publicity  agent  will  find  these 
news  items,  but  the  average  man  in  dealing  with  his  own 
affairs  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  young  reporter 
who  was  sent  to  cover  a  funeral.  He  did  not  telephone  in 
the  news  and  when  at  last  he  arrived  in  the  office  the  city 
editor  called  him  to  account  for  not  having  reported  the 
event.  He  answered  “There  was  nothing  to  report.  The 
funeral  was  not  held  because  the  corpse  came  to  life.” 

How  to  Prepare  News 

When  it  has  been  decided  that  a  certain  event  or  activity 
is  news,  it  should  be  prepared  in  proper  form  before  send¬ 
ing  to  the  papers.  It  will  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
appearing  if  it  can  be  sent  direct  to  the  composing  room 
without  being  rewritten  by  one  of  the  staff.  A  close  study 
of  any  daily  paper  will  give  an  idea  of  the  proper  form 
in  which  to  put  a  news  item.  In  the  first  place  it  should 
be  as  short  as  possible — the  shorter  the  better.  It  should 
contain  all  the  essential  facts  in  the  first  sentence,  such  as 
important  names,  dates,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  main 
news  item.  Papers  like  to  print  names  but  a  list  of  com¬ 
mittee  members  or  a  similar  roster  should  be  placed  at  the 
end  so  that  it  may  be  clipped  off  if  space  does  not  permit 
publication.  The  item  should  state  nothing  but  facts  and 
the  particular  name  or  sentence  which  the  publication  agent 
most  desires  to  put  over  should  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  paragraph  and  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  story 
so  that  it  cannot  very  well  be  taken  out  without  rewriting. 
‘The  item  should  be  tied  up  with  the  current  news  where 
possible  and  should  be  of  local  interest  and  of  immediate 
importance. 
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It  is  better  to  have  such  items  clearly  typed,  double¬ 
spaced,  with  a  suitable  heading  giving  the  outstanding  point 
at  the  head  of  the  article.  The  paper  should  be  dated  and 
the  name  of  the  person  asking  publicity  should  be  clearly 
typed.  The  best  press  agents  put  their  own  names  on  copy, 
stating  that  it  is  publicity  and  that  the  client,  who  is  named, 
will  appreciate  a  careful  reading.  Many  organizations 
indulge  in  widespread  distribution  of  publicity  copy  which 
is  duplicated  by  some  obvious  method.  It  is  better,  if  such 
large  numbers  of  copies  are  to  be  sent  out,  to  have  the 
type  set  and  the  proper  number  of  proofs  pulled.  A  printer 
will  arrange  to  do  this  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  every  word  in  the  copy  shall  be  neat  and 
uncorrected  but  the  general  appearance  should  be  clear 
and  easy  to  read. 

The  date  on  which  it  is  desired  that  the  article  shall 
appear  should  be  clearly  indicated,  as,  “For  release  Feb¬ 
ruary  io.”  If  there  is  no  special  reason  for  any  given 
date  the  words  “For  immediate  release”  should  be  put 
upon  the  copy.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to  mail  copies  at 
such  times  that  they  will  reach  their  destinations  on  the 
same  date,  so  that  one  paper  will  not  have  the  material 
several  days  ahead  of  another,  although  it  is  seldom  that 
publicity  is  so  important  that  one  paper  will  be  annoyed 
to  have  another  receive  the  copy  in  advance.  Nevertheless 
it  might  happen  and  it  is  well  to  be  cautious. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  send  one  story  to  a  large  list 
of  papers,  many  of  which  overlap  in  their  territories.  The 
lists  of  newspapers  should  be  so  arranged  that  one  story 
will  go  to  only  one  paper  in  each  town  and  in  the  case  of 
an  important  article  it  is  better  to  ascertain  the  territory 
covered  by  each  paper.  This  territory  is  clearly  defined 
for  the  use  of  syndicates.  Some  papers  claim  only  their 
own  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  while  other  larger 
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papers  wish  the  exclusive  right  to  any  article  within  a 
much  large  radius.  If  a  story  is  sent  to  a  large  city  paper 
that  is  read  by  people  throughout  an  entire  state,  this 
paper  will  not  be  at  all  pleased  to  find  that  a  paper  in  a 
small  town  within  that  territory  has  used  the  story  simul¬ 
taneously.  It  is  well  when  such  care  has  been  taken,  to 
mark  the  material  “Exclusive  in  your  territory,”  but  it  is 
first  necessary  to  be  sure  that  no  mistakes  have  been  made. 
This  same  care  applies  also  to  the  release  date.  Papers 
always  respect  a  date  of  release  and  no  good  paper  will 
publish  an  article  in  advance  of  that  date,  so  that  care 
should  be  taken  that  any  one  story  sent  out  to  a  large  list 
is  properly  marked. 

These  rules  apply  to  typewritten  or  printed  copy  which 
is  sent  to  a  list  of  papers  large  enough  to  have  their  own 
type  set  throughout.  In  some  campaigns  it  is  desirable  to 
reach  smaller  papers  where  the  cost  of  setting  the  type  is 
an  important  item.  To  these  papers  may  be  sent  what 
are  known  as  matrices  or  “mats,”  which  are  paper  com¬ 
positions  from  which  the  material  may  be  printed  without 
the  setting  of  type.  Such  mats  can  also  be  used  in  cases 
where  pictures  are  duplicated.  There  are  still  smaller 
papers  which  take  what  is  called  “boiler  plate,”  or  type 
which  is  already  cast  into  plates.  Small  country  weeklies 
are  largely  made  up  of  this  material  with  one  or  two  pages 
left  open  for  the  local  news.  There  are  companies  who 
supply  this  boiler  plate  and  who  will,  for  a  stated  price, 
insert  publicity  material.  These  companies  usually  have 
two  sets  of  service,  one  which  does  and  one  which  does  not 
contain  publicity.  That  which  does  contain  publicity  may 
or  may  not  be  used  by  the  papers  so  that  there  is  no  more 
certainty  that  it  will  appear  than  with  other  methods  of 
distribution.  But  if  very  small  papers  are  to  be  approached 
the  chances  are  better  if  that  method  is  used. 
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Personal  Interviews 

These  various  rules  apply  to  publicity  which  is  to  be 
distributed  over  a  large  list  of  papers.  But  another  method 
of  placing  publicity  is  more  useful  in  some  kinds  of  work. 
A  few  important  papers  are  selected  and  personal  calls 
made  upon  the  editor  with  suggestions  for  a  story  which 
will  appeal  to  him  especially.  This  story  is  then  prepared 
and  if  it  appears  in  the  large  paper  it  stands  a  chance  of 
being  copied  in  smaller  papers  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  the  large  papers  syndicate  a  good  deal  of  their 
material  and  if  the  item  of  copy  appears  in  the  syndicated 
section  it  will  automatically  reach  a  large  list  of  out-of- 
town  papers.  The  same  method  can  also  be  used  with 
commercial  syndicates,  with  associations  of  newspapers, 
and  with  news  services.  One  item  accepted  by  such  a  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  spread  throughout  the  country. 

This  latter  method  of  working  requires  more  ingenuity 
and  skill  than  the  former.  It  is  easier  to  write  a  story, 
to  have  it  duplicated,  and  to  mail  it  broadcast  than  it  is  to 
make  certain  that  it  has  been  accepted  by  one  newspaper 
service  or  a  large  city  daily.  Many  clients  are  impressed 
by  the  knowledge  that  a  flood  of  material  is  going  out 
constantly  to  large  lists  of  papers  and  feel  that  this  is  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  press  agent, 
so  that  many  publicity  men  prefer  to  work  in  this  way, 
especially  if  the  contract  is  on  the  cost-plus  basis  mentioned 
in  a  previous  chapter.  But  the  more  careful  method  of 
working  is  probably  better,  because  a  flood  of  unattractive 
looking  material  is  not  especially  appealing  to  editors,  and 
if  it  appears  too  often  from  one  source  it  is  apt  to  go  into 
the  waste  basket  unread.  Moreover,  one  article  placed 
with  a  key  paper  and  copied  elsewhere  or  syndicated  has 
a  much  more  spontaneous  appearance,  as  only  the  editor 
who  originally  accepted  it  knows  that  it  is  publicity. 
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Features — Articles  and  Interviews 

In  addition  to  news  items,  feature  material  of  all  kinds 
can  be  used.  They  may  be  sent  out  in  the  manner  described 
above,  but  it  is  much  better  to  submit  them  to  one  syndicate 
or  magazine  exclusively.  Feature  stories,  as  they  are  called, 
are  divided  roughly  into  interviews,  signed  articles,  amus¬ 
ing  fillers,  and  illustrated  material. 

If  the  organization  has  on  its  board  of  directors  or  com¬ 
mittee  a  few  men  of  national  prominence,  interviews  by 
them  will  be  accepted  by  the  papers  on  some  topic  of  cur¬ 
rent  interest  which  is  sufficiently  connected  with  the  pub¬ 
licity  material  to  allow  the  inclusion  of  the  latter.  Such 
interviews  should  not  be  too  long,  should  express  a  point 
of  view  that  is  interesting  and  contains  matter  which  has 
not  already  been  given  out  by  the  celebrity  too  often  before, 
and  should  be  carefully  checked  so  that  they  adequately 
represent  him.  It  is  better,  where  possible,  to  have  him 
read  the  interview  after  it  is  written  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  being  misquoted.  Anyone  who  takes  an 
interview  should  be  trained  in  the  ability  to  reproduce 
fairly  closely  the  style  of  speech  of  each  man  interviewed. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  article  will  seem  artificial  and  will 
not  be  convincing.  It  will  look  too  much  like  “canned” 
publicity  material. 

Feature  articles  of  a  general  nature,  such  as  signed 
articles,  give  a  wide  range  of  choice  and  are  perhaps  the 
largest  field  for  publicity  material,  especially  if  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  not  sufficiently  active  to  be  continually  creating 
news.  Any  organization,  for  whatever  purpose,  can  be 
roughly  classified  in  a  certain  field  of  endeavor  and  articles 
on  this  field,  if  they  are  written  by  a  professional  and  con¬ 
tain  the  result  of  research  and  original  thinking,  can  usually 
be  placed.  The  publicity  material  proper  can  be  run  in  a 
paragraph  or  two  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  inconspicuous 
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but  will  be  read  by  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
the  article  at  all. 

Sometimes  the  object  to  be  attained  is  such  that  the 
article  need  contain  no  strictly  publicity  material.  For 
instance,  a  steamship  company  anxious  to  promote  foreign 
travel  has  recently  been  supplying  the  papers  with  alluring 
articles  on  travel  today.  These  have  been  sent  out  as  a 
series,  taking  up  one  country  at  a  time.  They  contain  not 
only  picturesque  incidents  but  useful  information  as  to 
rates  of  exchange,  hotel  accommodations,  etc.  No  men¬ 
tion  of  the  line  sending  out  the  material  is  made,  as  none  is 
needed,  since  a  general  stimulation  of  travel  is  sufficient 
for  the  company’s  purposes.  A  certain  type  of  bank 
which  lends  money  on  a  specific  plan  to  small  borrowers 
may  have  an  article  on  the  return  of  thrift  following  the 
after-war  extravagance.  The  particular  financial  plan 
involved  may  be  mentioned  only  incidentally  to  illustrate  a 
point  but  the  method  nevertheless  gives  excellent  publicity. 
A  charitable  enterprise  working  in  some  foreign  country 
can  call  upon  the  whole  field  of  foreign  travel  in  that 
country  to  supply  articles.  An  article  on  the  quaint  cus¬ 
toms  of  remote  Italian  villages  might  be  used  by  some 
committee  engaged  in  Italian  relief,  it  being  mentioned  only 
incidentally  in  the  article  that  such  and  such  things  were 
seen  by  one  of  their  relief  workers.  Articles  on  work  for 
the  blind  can  be  used  to  mention  a  device  for  assisting  the 
blind  to  read,  by  the  company  which  is  promoting  such  a 
device.  The  possible  subject  matter  for  publicity  feature 
stories  is  limited  only  by  the  whole  field  of  propaganda,  as 
this  particular  form  of  press  publicity  can  be  used  by  any 
organization  of  any  kind  that  wishes  to  appear  in  print, 
provided  only  that  the  material  is  written  by  someone  suffi¬ 
ciently  intelligent  and  sufficiently  familiar  with  journalistic 
usage  to  be  of  real  interest  to  the  public. 
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Humorous  Stories 

Any  subject  which  permits  of  humorous  treatment 
may  use  short  amusing  articles  and  jokes,  which  are  an 
excellent  form  of  publicity  because  the  papers  are  always 
glad  to  get  humor  and  because  such  an  item  will  be  repeated 
from  one  man  to  another  man  when  once  it  has  appeared 
in  print.  The  difficulty  of  getting  a  trade  name  into  the 
news  columns  has  already  been  mentioned  but  one  large 
manufacturer  of  automobiles  has  solved  this  problem  by 
the  use  of  humor.  His  product  lends  itself  to  ridicule, 
and  the  public  tendency  to  tell  jokes  about  his  car  has  been 
carefully  fostered  until  such  jokes  are  now  a  standard  part 
of  any  publication.  While  the  names  of  other  automobiles 
are  carefully  omitted,  few  editors  take  the  trouble  to 
blue-pencil  out  his  name. 

Photographs 

Photographs  can  often  be  used  effectively  with  a  caption 
which  carries  the  publicity  material.  Members  of  com¬ 
mittees  of  a  charitable  enterprise,  if  they  are  socially  prom¬ 
inent,  can  be  mentioned  as  giving  an  entertainment  of  some 
kind  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  and  their  photographs 
can  be  used.  Pictures  of  men  of  prominence  who  endorse 
certain  movements  can  be  used  and  pictures  of  machines 
or  of  interesting  industrial  developments  are  suitable  for 
publicity  purposes.  In  the  case  of  foreign  relief  com¬ 
mittees,  pictures  of  the  people  to  be  relieved  are  frequently 
used,  so  frequently  indeed  that  the  starving  children  of  this 
and  that  country  have  become  a  standard  feature  of  most 
newspapers.  Theatrical  publicity  is  carried  on  largely 
through  pictures  because  the  papers  are  always  glad  to  get 
these  photographs. 

In  submitting  a  picture,  be  sure  that  it  is  interesting 
in  itself.  A  well-taken  picture  or  a  picture  of  a  cheerful 
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subject  is  always  best.  Portraits  of  people,  unless  they  are 
exceedingly  prominent  or  are  young  and  feminine,  are  not 
as  valuable  as  pictures  showing  action  of  some  kind.  Un¬ 
conventional  poses  of  well-known  people  are  better  than 
studio  portraits.  Such  pictures  should  be  given  to  one 
paper  or  one  syndicate  exclusively.  The  caption  should 
be  so  written  that  it  will  catch  the  eye  of  the  reader,  as  if 
this  is  not  done  the  caption  may  be  rewritten  by  the  editor 
and  the  publicity  point  may  be  left  out,  although  the  news¬ 
papers  try  to  respect  the  desires  of  anyone  who  brings  in 
free  of  charge  an  interesting  piece  of  material. 

How  to  Place  Publicity 

The  question  of  whom  to  approach  in  placing  a  news 
item  or  feature  with  an  individual  paper  or  a  syndicate  is 
one  which  can  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  any  intelligent 
publicity  man.  Of  course,  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
a  number  of  people  in  the  newspaper  world  is  valuable  but 
it  is  not  essential.  It  is  true  that  a  press  agent  of  long 
experience  has  friends  on  most  of  the  papers  in  his  own 
territory,  and  by  handing  items  to  these  friends  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  paper  he  will  be  assured  that  they 
will  at  least  be  given  consideration  and  that  they  will  be 
used  if  they  are  suitable.  But  an  article  that  brings  up  a 
question  of  policy  or  that  takes  up  any  large  amount  of 
space  will  be  submitted  to  the  editor  in  any  case  and  “pull” 
with  a  reporter  is  of  little  help. 

Editors  are  not  the  ogres  that  they  are  sometimes 
pictured  to  the  general  public  and  will  give  a  courteous 
hearing  to  anyone  who  has  something  to  say.  If  they 
seem  curt  at  times  it  is  because  they  are  extremely  busy 
and  have  not  the  time  to  discuss  in  detail  an  unimportant 
article.  But  if  the  copy  is  good  in  itself,  no  one  need 
hesitate  to  take  it  to  the  editor  of  the  department  for  which 
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it  is  suited  and  to  submit  it  to  him  in  person  or  to  leave 
it  for  his  consideration.  If  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  accompanies  the  article  it  will  be  returned  if 
unavailable,  or  it  may  be  called  for  in  a  few  days.  If  it  is 
returned,  the  editor  will  probably  state  the  reason  for  its 
return,  which  will  be  a  guide  to  future  contributions. 

There  are  a  few  don’ts  to  be  observed  in  submitting 
publicity  material  to  the  papers.  Don’t  approach  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  first  in  the  hope  that  pressure  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  editorial  staff,  as  this  will  not 
tend  to  make  friends  for  the  future.  Don’t  use  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  an  owner  or  an  editor  to  get  unimpor¬ 
tant  publicity  into  one  of  the  departments  of  the  paper. 
This  may  be  successful  the  first  time  but  it  will  antagonize 
those  with  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  later  and  the 
interest  of  the  big  man  will  not  continue.  Don’t  argue 
with  the  editor  as  to  whether  the  publicity  is  well  written 
or  of  interest  to  the  public.  Assume  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  and  prepare  another  story  which  meets 
his  wishes.  Don’t  try  to  deceive  the  paper  by  sending  in 
copy  which  purports  to  come  from  one  source  when  it  really 
comes  from  another.  This  will  draw  down  the  criticism 
of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  protect  the  papers  against 
being  exploited  by  unscrupulous  press  agents.  Although 
the  deceit  in  any  one  case  may  be  harmless,  the  papers 
make  it  a  practice  to  frown  upon  any  material  from  an 
uncertain  source. 

All  that  is  necessary  in  placing  a  piece  of  copy  is  to 
state  frankly  and  briefly  just  what  organization  wishes  the 
publicity  and  why.  If  the  real  reasons  for  desiring  pub¬ 
licity  are  given,  provided  they  are  justifiable  reasons,  the 
editor  will  be  more  interested  and  more  willing  to  consider 
the  copy,  even  though  those  reasons  may  not  be  ready  to 
present  to  the  public.  In  fact,  it  is  always  wise  to  take 
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the  papers  into  your  confidence  if  you  wish  them  to  help 
the  cause.  The  newspapers  have  a  high  standard  of  ethics 
in  this  regard  and  will  not  print  material  which  is  given 
them  in  confidence,  although  they  will  often  go  out  of  their 
way  to  discover  certain  facts  if  such  facts  are  deliberately 
concealed. 

The  Time  Element 

The  time  at  which  material  is  submitted  may  sometimes 
be  important.  News  should,  of  course,  be  sent  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  papers.  A  delay  of  a  few  hours  may  make 
the  item  stale  for  a  given  issue.  If  the  material  is  such 
that  it  may  be  released  at  any  time,  the  best  edition  to 
approach  is  that  of  Monday  morning.  Few  events  happen 
on  Sunday  so  that  the  Monday  morning  papers  have  more 
space  available  than  those  of  any  other  day.  Most  people 
take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  send  in  publicity  material 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday  marked  for  release  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  A  certain  very  great  man  who  died  recently  had  the 
habit  of  saving  public  announcements  of  various  kinds 
which  could  be  delivered  at  any  time,  for  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  or  if  sent  by  mail,  for  the  Monday  morning,  delivery, 
with  the  result  that  such  announcements,  while  they  would 
have  been  printed  in  any  event,  were  given  more  space  and 
more  prominence  than  if  they  had  appeared  in  the  middle 
of  the  week.  Indeed  this  practice  has  become  so  common 
that  certain  large  papers  assign  several  rewrite  men  to 
go  over  publicity  material  for  the  Monday  morning  papers. 
Masses  of  such  material  appear  in  every  newspaper  office 
every  day  of  the  week,  but  it  is  given  a  specially  careful 
going  over  on  this  one  day.  It  is  also  wise  to  remember 
that  there  is  not  so  much  political  and  commercial  activity 
in  the  middle  of  summer  as  during  the  winter  months. 
Many  organizations,  like  charities,  might  well  take  advan- 
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tage  of  the  slackness  of  general  news  during  warm  weather 
to  interest  the  public  in  their  causes,  although  they  seldom 
do  this  because  the  boards  of  various  charitable  enterprises 
will  never  work  in  summer. 

Editorials 

One  further  form  of  daily  press  publicity  remains  to 
be  mentioned  and  that  is  the  editorial  page.  This  page  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  special  feature  of  a  daily  paper  and  is 
in  charge  of  a  special  staff.  Not  all  publicity  is  suitable 
for  this  page,  but  political  and  some  charitable  enterprises 
can  use  it  if  the  copy  is  of  real  interest  and  contains  a  real 
idea.  Of  course,  the  best  method  for  reaching  the  editorial 
page  is  to  reach  the  editor.  There  are  many  causes  which 
are  so  meritorious  in  themselves  that  they  deserve  the 
official  support  of  the  press  and  if  some  one  editor  can  be 
approached  who  sympathizes  with  the  cause  he  will  help 
it  in  the  columns  of  his  page.  This  is  a  matter  of  personal 
contact  and  must  be  worked  out  for  each  case  in  its  own 
manner. 

Some  prominent  citizen  may  send  an  article  to  the 
editorial  page  on  a  subject  of  current  interest  and  if  it  is 
in  proper  form,  it  will  probably  be  used  with  his  signature. 
Even  an  editorial  submitted  in  finished  form  will  some¬ 
times  be  used,  as  the  editor  does  not  personally  write  out 
every  piece  of  copy  on  his  page  and  will  sometimes  accept 
contributions  if  they  are  up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest  of 
the  material  and  if  he  agrees  with  the  sentiments  expressed. 

The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  sending  a  news  item 
to  the  editor.  The  editorial  page  can  only  comment  on 
news  which  has  already  appeared  and  does  not  make 
announcements  of  events.  If  a  news  item  is  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  appear  in  the  news  columns  it  is  certainly 
not  the  right  material  for  the  editorial  page.  A  certain 
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organization  of  professional  men  recently  took  up  the  work 
of  finding  employment  for  its  members.  The  man  who 
had  the  publicity  in  charge  wrote  out  with  great  care  an 
editorial  commenting  on  the  value  of  this  work  and  sent 
it  to  a  friend  of  his  who  was  an  editorial  writer  for  a  large 
daily  paper.  It  did  not  appear  and  upon  investigation  he 
found  that  the  editorial  page  could  not  very  well  carry 
comment  upon  the  value  of  a  service  no  mention  of  which 
had  been  made  in  the  news  columns  of  any  paper.  It 
would  have  been  praising  an  activity  which  to  the  reading 
public  at  least  did  not  exist.  The  material  should  have 
been  sent  first  to  the  news  columns  and  later  to  the  editorial 
pages. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

On  the  editorial  page  of  many  papers  there  appears  a 
column  composed  of  letters  from  the  public.  The  publicity 
manager  of  any  organization  should  watch  such  columns 
and  answer  immediately  any  letter  which  bears  upon  his 
own  field.  There  are  certain  groups  that  make  a  practice 
of  writing  to  the  papers  whenever  their  subject  comes  up 
in  any  form  in  the  press.  Not  all  of  these  letters,  nor  a 
majority  of  them,  are  signed  by  officials  of  organizations. 
They  are  sent  on  a  preconceived  plan,  although  they  appear 
to  be  spontaneous  outbreaks  from  the  public.  A  previous 
chapter  mentioned  that  before  the  war  any  adverse  men¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Kaiser  produced  a  flood  of  letters 
of  protest  from  Germans  resident  in  this  country.  Other 
racial  groups,  among  them  the  Jews,  have  adopted  this 
method  of  writing  to  the  papers  every  time  a  member  of 
their  race  is  criticized  unfavorably.  While  this  extreme 
method  is  not  recommended  especially,  it  is  wise  for  an 
organization  to  answer  criticisms  and  questions,  as  these 
columns  are  closely  followed  by  many  people. 
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The  Trade  Press 

Another  large  field  for  publicity  aside  from  the  daily 
press  is  the  trade  press.  Under  this  heading  is  grouped 
all  the  publications,  whether  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly, 
that  go  to  a  special  class  of  readers.  Some  of  them  have  a 
comparatively  small  circulation  but  every  reader  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  represented  by  the  paper  or  he  would 
not  be  a  subscriber.  This  press  is  therefore  especially 
desirable  for  commercial  publicity  of  various  kinds.  If, 
for  instance,  a  manufacturer  wishes  to  introduce  an  entirely 
new  product  he  will  appeal  to  the  consumer  through  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  in  the  general  press  and  to  the  dealer 
through  the  trade  press. 

The  same  technique  is  used  in  approaching  the  trade 
press  as  has  been  outlined  for  the  general  press,  except 
that  the  subject  will  be  in  itself  more  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  inter¬ 
esting,  for  instance,  to  the  general  public  that  a  delegation 
of  foreign  merchants  has  arrived  in  this  country,  but  it  will 
be  only  of  passing  interest,  whereas  to  the  trade  press  in 
that  particular  field  it  may  be  the  sensation  of  the  day  or 
the  week.  Publicity  for  the  trade  papers  should  be  more 
in  detail  than  for  the  general  press  and  should  be  more 
technically  handled.  Unless  the  press  agent  has  made  a 
study  of  the  exact  problem  which  he  is  presenting  he  should 
take  advice  from  someone  familiar  with  the  trade  field  so 
that  he  may  not  make  the  mistake  of  appearing  amateurish. 

News  items  for  this  field  should  be  presented  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  general  press,  bearing  in  mind 
always  that  what  is  news  to  the  general  public  may  not 
be  news  to  the  dealers,  and  that  material  which  will  not 
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interest  the  general  public  may  be  of  vital  importance  to 
the  trade.  Otherwise  the  rules  of  timeliness,  brevity,  and 
interest  are  the  same. 
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Special  articles  for  the  trade  can  have  much  more 
definitely  a  publicity  character  than  those  addressed  to  the 
general  public.  Moreover  the  trade  papers  have  not  the 
same  financial  backing  as  has  the  daily  press  nor  do  they 
receive  the  flood  of  material  which  comes  into  the  office  of 
any  general  publication.  Except  in  a  few  of  the  major 
periodicals  the  problem  of  the  trade  press  is  to  find  enough 
copy  to  fill  the  issue  rather  than  what  to  eliminate.  Also 
the  standard  of  writing  is  not  as  high,  for  lack  of  the 
ability  to  pay  high-priced  professional  writers,  so  that  a 
really  well-written  story,  if  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  field, 
has  a  good  chance  of  being  used  by  the  first  paper  to  which 
it  is  submitted. 

Magazine  Publicity 

The  general  magazines  are  an  excellent  field  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  publicity  but  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
reach.  As  a  rule  the  magazines  print  little  short  material, 
and  a  long  article  must  be  of  very  high  standard  before  it 
will  be  accepted.  Moreover  the  obtaining  of  magazine  pub¬ 
licity  is  extremely  slow  work.  In  the  first  place  it  takes 
time  to  prepare  an  article  which  is  suitable  for  a  general 
magazine.  Secondly,  when  the  article  has  been  written  it 
usually  has  to  be  changed,  revised,  and  possibly  rewritten 
before  it  will  be  accepted,  unless  some  high-priced  special 
writer  has  been  engaged  for  the  work,  and  in  the  third 
place  after  it  has  been  accepted  it  will  not  appear  for  at 
least  several  months,  as  magazines  go  to  press  months  in 
advance  of  publication.  All  told  it  is  usually  nearly  a  year 
from  the  time  that  it  is  decided  to  try  magazine  publicity 
before  any  results  are  seen.  A  weekly  does  not  take  so 
long  and  certain  political  ideas  can  use  effectively  the 
weekly  press,  but  even  this  is  slow.  These  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  technical  journals  or  trade  publications. 
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Watching  Copy 

Whether  magazine  publicity  is  attempted  or  not,  there 
is  one  point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  publicity  manager  to  follow  the  paid  advertising 
placed  with  a  given  magazine  to  see  that  it  does  not  appear 
next  to  reading  matter  which  is  adverse  to  the  advertiser’s 
idea  and,  if  possible,  that  the  advertisement  should  appear 
next  to  reading  matter  on  the  same  general  subject.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  large  advertiser  can  demand  of  a 
well-known  magazine  that  publicity  material  be  placed  next 
to  his  advertisement,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  material 
which  will  appear  anyway  should  be  suitably  arranged  in 
the  magazine  with  relation  to  the  position  held  by  given 
advertisements. 

Many  magazines  carry  out  this  plan  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord.  For  instance,  a  large  weekly  recently  ran  an  article 
by  a  well-known  physician  warning  the  public  against  the 
danger  by  infection  from  vermin,  especially  flies  and  rats. 
This  article  ran  over  into  the  advertising  columns  and  side 
by  side  with  the  paragraph  about  the  danger  from  bubonic 
plague  and  the  general  undesirability  of  rats  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  advertisement  for  rat  poison.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  was  not  large  enough  to  have  caused  the  publication 
of  the  article  even  if  that  had  been  the  policy  of  the  paper, 
which  it  was  not.  It  was  merely  an  example  of  clever 
handling  of  available  material.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  place  the  advertisement  of 
a  corset  manufacturer,  for  instance,  next  to  an  article 
which  advised  against  the  wearing  of  corsets,  or  any  simi¬ 
lar  tactlessness,  but  such  things  are  sometimes  done  unless 
care  is  exercised.  And  to  see  that  such  matters  are  prop¬ 
erly  arranged  is  the  work  of  the  publicity  man  because  he 
is  trained  in  reading  general  articles  for  their  psychological 
effect. 
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Books 

Besides  the  periodical  press  there  is  another  type  of 
publication  which  may  sometimes  be  used  for  publicity 
purposes — namely,  books.  The  printing  and  mailing  of 
pamphlets  by  private  individuals  or  organizations  is  not 
here  classified  as  an  activity  of  the  public  press.  The  word 
is  used  to  designate  publishing  as  a  business  in  itself  and 
not  pamphleteering  as  a  branch  of  some  other  business, 
although  such  pamphleteering  is  carried  on  sometimes  in  a 
form  which  closely  resembles  regular  publishing  by  organi¬ 
zations  who  publish  a  regular  periodical  known  as  a  “house 
organ.”  Such  organs  sometimes  grow  eventually  into 
publications  purchased  by  the  general  public.  Such  is  a 
well-known  scientific  monthly  which  started  as  the  house 
organ  of  a  firm  of  patent  attorneys.  But  when  this  occurs 
the  publication  ceases  to  be  a  house  organ  and  becomes  part 
of  that  group  of  periodicals  known  as  “the  press.” 

A  book  to  be  accepted  by  an  established  publisher  and 
sold  by  him  through  the  regular  trade  channels  must  have 
value  in  itself,  just  as  the  publicity  article  must  have  in¬ 
trinsic  value  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  a  periodical.  If 
it  has  this  value  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  carry 
a  special  message,  and  many  books  do.  We  are  not  here 
speaking  of  works  of  fiction  and  belles  lettres  which  would 
raise  the  entire  question  of  the  subject  in  art,  but  of  books 
of  a  political,  economic,  or  controversial  nature  and  books 
on  technical  questions. 

Probably  no  subject  produced  a  larger  number  of  such 
books  than  the  revolution  in  Russia.  For  a  time  anyone 
who  returned  from  that  country  published  his  reminis- 
censes  because  the  public  was  interested  in  hearing  first 
hand  of  so  momentous  an  occurrence.  As  not  all  of  these 
writers  were  disinterested,  in  fact  as  most  of  them  had 
strong  ideas  for  or  against  the  Bolsheviki,  many  of  these 
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books  should  properly  be  classed  as  publicity.  This  same 
thing  may  happen  in  any  field  which  is  controversial :  the 
interpretation  of  historical  events,  religious  controversies, 
economic  disputes,  and  a  host  of  other  subjects.  Each 
brings  out  its  quota  of  books  for  and  against. 

In  the  commercial  and  professional  fields,  technical 
books  are  often  excellent  advertising  for  an  individual  or 
for  a  firm.  If  a  man  knows  enough  about  a  subject  to 
write  an  authoritative  book  it  is  the  best  possible  guarantee 
that  he  is  a  safe  man  to  consult  or  employ,  and,  as  his  name 
will  be  seen  by  all  readers  of  the  book,  he  is  apt  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  where  work  in  this  particular  field  is  undertaken. 
Certain  reference  books  can  be  supplied  to  libraries  and 
other  such  institutions  and  will  be  consulted  by  many 
people  in  the  field,  although  they  may  not  be  sufficiently 
popular  to  be  sold  in  the  usual  way.  A  manufacturer  or 
business  man  may  compile  such  a  book  readily  from  his 
own  experience  and  it  may  be  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
libraries  throughout  the  country  with  the  firm  name  clearly 
imprinted  on  it.  This  is  good  advertising  though  in  a 
restricted  field. 

Qualifications  for  Press  Agents 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  again  that  in  press  publicity 
the  whole  success  of  the  campaign  will  depend  upon  the 
judgment,  good  taste,  and  news  sense  of  the  man  who  pre¬ 
pares  or  superintends  the  preparation  of  the  copy.  There 
are  no  rules  that  will  tell  a  man  in  any  given  case  what  is 
or  what  is  not  news,  what  will  or  what  will  not  interest  the 
public,  or  what  is  the  most  effective  way  to  present  a  given 
cause  so  that  it  will  be  convincing.  This  is  a  matter  which 
*  will  depend  upon  qualities  of  intellect  and  character  that 
either  are  or  are  not  present. 

To  describe  in  detail  all  the  ramifications  of  press  pub- 
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licity  would  fill  a  volume  in  itself  but  the  points  given  here 
should  serve  in  general  as  a  guide,  and  as  a  warning  against 
the  more  conspicuous  mistakes.  The  details  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  by  experience  for  each  problem. 

Limitations  of  Press  Publicity 

But  even  under  the  best  conditions  and  granting  that 
the  press  is  a  large  and  useful  medium  for  publicity,  it 
is  not  sufficient  alone.  No  one  subject  is  so  all-engrossing 
that  it  can  be  kept  constantly  in  the  papers  even  with  the 
most  skilful  work.  It  is  not  hard  to  reach  the  saturation 
point  where  papers  will  print  no  more  on  a  certain  subject 
until  a  new  turn  of  events  gives  the  subject  again  a  news 
value.  It  may  be  news  that  a  given  type  of  wearing 
apparel,  for  example,  is  becoming  the  fashion,  but  once 
that  announcement  has  been  made,  the  papers  will  not 
mention  the  subject  again  until  some  new  angle  -is  dis¬ 
covered  which  will  make  it  interesting.  And  after  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  mentioned  in  various  ways  for  a  space  of 
time,  it  cannot  get  into  the  papers  under  any  circumstances 
until  enough  time  has  elapsed  to  make  it  once  more  news. 
Of  course,  in  political  or  similar  campaigns,  where  there 
are  many  angles,  various  divisions  of  the  general  idea  can 
be  presented  one  by  one,  but  the  whole  subject  cannot  be 
kept  in  the  press  continually  for  more  than  a  limited  period 
of  time. 

There  is  also  a  limit  to  the  kind  and  variety  of  subject 
matter  which  is  suitable  for  press  publicity.  In  order  to 
interest  the  papers  a  story  must  be  news,  a  genuine  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  controversial  subject,  or  funny.  There  are 
certain  subjects  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  any  of 
these  treatments  and  which  therefore  can  expect  at  best 
only  a  line  or  two.  And  the  form  in  which  material  is 
presented  is  limited  in  the  press  by  strictly  technical  require- 
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ments.  It  must  be  short,  timely,  and  of  general  interest, 
and  not  all  subjects  can  be  so  treated. 

But  granted  the  maximum  use  of  the  press,  the  best 
skill  in  presenting  the  material,  and  a  subject  suited  to 
press  publicity,  there  are  still  limits  beyond  which  the  press 
cannot  go.  There  are  many  people,  even  in  our  much 
boasted  modern  civilization,  who  do  not  read  the  papers 
at  all  or  who  merely  glance  at  the  headlines  or  at  some 
special  feature,  like  the  fashion  notes,  the  sporting  page,  or 
the  advertisements.  To  reach  such  people  it  is  necessary 
to  use  other  forms  of  publicity  in  the  press  and  to  develop 
entirely  different  mediums. 


CHAPTER  VII 


ADVERTISING 

Precise  Meaning  of  the  Term 

The  word  “advertising”  has  been  used  to  cover  a  wide 
field  including  many  methods  of  appealing  to  the  public, 
which  we  have  here  included  under  the  general  term  “pub¬ 
licity.”  To  use  the  word  in  this  sense  may  be  sufficiently 
correct  for  certain  purposes,  but  to  most  people  the  word 
“advertising”  means  a  specific  thing  and  is  so  understood. 
To  quote  the  dictionary  definition,  advertising  is  “a  public 
notice,  especially  a  notice  inserted  for  a  price  in  some  public 
print.”  In  other  words,  advertising,  as  it  is  generally 
understood  and  we  shall  discuss  it  here,  is  the  obtaining  of 
publicity  by  inserting  copy  in  space  for  which  the  adver¬ 
tiser  has  paid.  The  press  is  the  largest  field  for  adver¬ 
tising,  using  the  word  in  this  stricter  sense,  although  there 
are,  of  course,  such  devices  as  posters,  billboards,  and  the 
use  of  novelties  like  calendars  and  blotters,  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  various  methods.  This  chapter,  however,  deals 
with  the  use  of  paid  space  in  the  press,  and  the  word 
“advertising”  when  used  here  may  be  understood  to  desig¬ 
nate  this  particular  form  of  publicity. 

Relation  of  Advertising  to  Publicity 

Advertising  is  by  far  the  most  carefully  developed 
form  which  publicity  takes  in  this  country.  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  advertising  was  itself  a  new  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  but  its  growth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
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century  has  been  very  rapid  and  it  is  today  a  large  and 
well-established  business,  conducted  by  specialists  and  with 
a  technique  of  its  own.  There  are  critics  who  maintain 
that  the  advertising  field  has  been  overdeveloped,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  the  writing  of  copy  and  other  technical  phases 
of  the  work  are  concerned.  The  preparing  of  advertise¬ 
ments  is  not  as  complicated  an  art  as  many  are  led  to 
suppose.  It  is,  however,  an  important  part  of  business  life 
and  perhaps  the  time  and  money  spent  upon  the  service 
end  of  advertising  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  total 
cost.  The  fact  that  advertising  has  been  recognized  by  so 
many  business  men  as  a  necessity  and  that  such  large 
sums  are  frequently  spent  on  it,  has  tended  to  throw  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  form  of  publicity  out  of  its  natural  relation  to 
other  methods  of  presenting  an  idea  to  the  public.  Adver¬ 
tising,  to  be  effective,  should  be  engaged  in  not  only  with  a 
view  to  the  general  financial  and  sales  policy  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  entire  campaign,  includ¬ 
ing  the  press  work  previously  discussed  and  other  forms 
of  publicity  taken  up  in  the  following  chapters. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  consider  other  forms  of  pub¬ 
licity  as  a  side  line  to  the  advertising,  whereas  the  fact  is 
that  advertising  should  be  considered  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  general  publicity  campaign.  It  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  to  find  an  organization  in  which  one  man,  who 
is  a  specialist  in  advertising,  has  that  department  in  his 
care  and  another  man  is  instructed  to  handle  all  other 
forms  of  publicity  either  as  a  separate  department  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  advertising  man.  This  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  wrong  arrangement  on  the  face  of  it.  One 
man  should  be  in  charge  of  the  entire  publicity  work  of  the 
organization  and  the  advertising  should  be  a  subdivision 
of  his  department.  Preferably  the  publicity  director  should 
not  be  a  man  trained  in  advertising  alone,  as  he  will  tend 
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to  exaggerate  this  form  of  publicity  at  the  expense  of 
everything  else,  though  he  may  have  under  him,  in  charge 
of  advertising,  a  man  who  is  a  specialist  in  that  field. 

Field  of  Advertising 

Advertising  has  a  perfectly  definite  field  of  its  own, 
that  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  trade  name 
or  a  given  product,  or  to  an  idea  which  gains  force  from 
the  mere  fact  that  an  individual  is  willing  to  pay  to  have 
it  appear  in  the  paper.  Instances  of  the  former  use  are 
commonplaces  of  business  and  instances  of  the  latter  are 
such  advertisements  as  those  in  which  a  charitable  organi¬ 
zation  asks  for  funds  in  the  name  of  certain  leading  citizens, 
or  a  church  calls  attention  to  its  activities  under  its  own 
name. 

The  distinction  has  already  been  made  between  ideas 
which  can  and  which  cannot  use  paid  advertising  as  a 
medium.  Whole  groups  of  ideas,  and  indeed  most  ideas 
which  do  not  include  the  making  of  a  sale,  lose  most  of 
their  force  if  it  is  known  that  someone  is  paying  to  have 
the  idea  presented  to  the  public.  Such  presentation  is  far 
more  effective  if  it  appears  to  spring  up  more  or  less  spon¬ 
taneously.  It  is  assumed  when  a  man  pays  to  have  an 
announcement  appear  in  the  paper  that  he  expects  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  kind  of  financial  reimbursement  and  the  reaction 
of  the  public  to  such  an  announcement  is  to  look  for  the 
interested  motive  behind  the  advertisement.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  has  anything  to  sell  or  any  business  proposi¬ 
tion  to  present,  it  is  obvious  that  he  expects  to  make  money 
from  the  transaction,  or  he  would  not  be  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  it  is  therefore  perfectly  suitable  for  him  to 
use  paid  advertising  as  the  method  for  reaching  the  public. 
In  fact,  any  other  method  is  both  unfair  and  unwise — 
unfair  because  there  is  no  reason  why  the  press  should  be 
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expected  to  assist  in  a  commercial  transaction  unless  it  is 
adequately  paid  therefor,  and  unwise  because  the  use  of 
paid  space  is  far  more  effective  for  advertising  a  product 
or  a  business  than  any  mention  of  the  business  which  might 
creep  into  the  news  columns. 

This  is  so  well  understood  that  there  are  many  adver¬ 
tisements  for  which  money  is  paid  regularly  to  the  papers 
that  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  information  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  appear  in  the  news  columns,  if  it  did  not  appear 
in  the  advertising  columns.  Theatrical  advertisements  in 
a  large  city  are  an  example  of  this.  By  any  definition  of 
the  word  “news,”  theatrical  announcements  have  a  proper 
place  in  the  news  columns.  Indeed,  if  the  theaters  and 
other  places  of  amusement  refused  to  advertise,  the  papers 
would  be  forced  to  print  notices  of  the  various  productions, 
because  the  news  of  the  day  is  not  complete  without  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  amusements  available  to  the  public.  But  if 
the  papers  printed  their  own  theatrical  notices,  they  would 
be  cast  in  a  form  to  suit  the  dramatic  critic  rather  than 
the  theatrical  producers  and  it  is  because  each  theatrical 
manager  may  say  what  he  pleases  about  his  own  show  in  a 
paid  advertisement  that  he  prefers  to  spend  good  money  to 
advertise  his  own  production  rather  than  to  leave  it  to  the 
paper  to  give  him  a  free  write-up  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  For  this  same  reason  certain  charities  in  Great 
Britain  use  paid  space  for  their  announcements  instead  of 
asking  for  free  write-ups. 

It  is  because  paid  advertising  is  by  far  the  best  method 
of  calling  attention  to  a  given  enterprise  of  a  commercial 
nature  that  there  is  no  danger  of  other  forms  of  publicity 
encroaching  upon  the  legitimate  field  of  paid  advertising. 

* 

It  is  equally  foolish,  however,  to  attempt  to  use  paid  adver¬ 
tising  for  subjects  which  can  only  be  handled  properly  by 
other  methods. 
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Results  Expected  from  Advertising  and  from  Pub¬ 
licity 

Advertising  differs  also  from  the  press  publicity  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  last  chapter,  in  that  it  aims  at  and  expects  a 
concrete  response.  Other  forms  of  publicity  may  have 
for  their  purpose  the  creating  of  an  atmosphere  favorable 
to  or  unfavorable  to  certain  activities  and  may  expect  no 
definite  response  until  other  sales  methods  have  been  called 
into  play. 

Advertising  on  the  other  hand,  is  most  successful  when 
it  obtains  direct  response  from  the  public.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  commercial  product  is  expected  to  sell  a  certain 
quantity  of  that  product,  either  directly  or  through  dealers. 
A  charitable  or  political  organization  which  uses  paid 
advertising  expects  to  obtain  contributions  or  memberships 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  advertising.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
in  this  connection  that  there  is  one  kind  of  information 
which  is  never  published  in  the  news  columns  of  a  peri¬ 
odical  but  which  is  a  vital  part  of  paid  advertising.  The 
price  of  a  commodity  is  always  eliminated  from  news,  even 
when  the  commodity  is  mentioned,  but  advertising  may 
suitably  name  the  price  and  indeed  often  does  so. 

This  function  of  advertising,  to  focus  public  attention 
upon  a  given  act,  such  as  the  purchase  of  an  article,  makes 
it  necessary  that,  in  cases  where  both  paid  advertising  and 
other  forms  of  publicity  are  to  be  used  together,  advertis¬ 
ing  should  follow  the  other  press  publicity  instead  of  being 
used  simultaneously.  In  other  words,  the  public  mind 
should  be  prepared  for  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
proposition  by  other  methods  of  publicity,  which  may 
seem  to  have  little  direct  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  then 
the  paid  advertising  should  tie  up  the  loose  ends  of  the 
preceding  publicity  and  focus  public  attention  upon  the 
concrete  point.  Frequently  no  connection  is  seen  between 
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the  publicity  and  the  advertising,  but  the  former  has  been 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  latter  nevertheless. 

For  instance,  a  certain  foreign  nation  was  planning  to 
export  to  the  United  States  a  large  quantity  of  a  certain 
fabric.  Before  the  exportation  began,  and  before  the  paid 
advertising  was  used,  a  publicity  campaign  was  inaugurated 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  in  the  public  mind  the 
reputation  for  honesty  and  careful  workmanship  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  this  particular  nation.  The  result  was 
that  when  the  advertising  began  it  laid  especial  emphasis 
on  the  necessity  for  obtaining  the  genuine  imported  article, 
and  as  the  connotation  of  honesty  had  already  been  estab¬ 
lished,  this  meant  that  buying  the  genuine  article  implied 
the  buying  of  material  representing  special  skill  and 
honesty. 

Advertising  Agencies 

Advertising  today  is  usually  handled  by  agencies  mak¬ 
ing  a  specialty  of  this  work,  and  even  though  an  organiza¬ 
tion  may  have  someone  to  direct  its  publicity,  it  may  seem 
wiser  to  leave  the  details  of  writing  and  placing  the  adver¬ 
tisements  to  some  such  agency  under  the  direction  of  the 
publicity  manager.  These  agencies  are  not  paid  by  the 
advertiser  but  make  their  profit  by  means  of  a  commission 
paid  them  by  the  publishers.  The  press  has  found  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  give  advertising  agencies  such  a  com¬ 
mission,  usually  called  a  “differential,”  on  business  obtained 
by  them,  because  of  their  work  in  stimulating  new  business 
and  because  of  the  service  they  render  the  advertiser  in  the 
preparation  of  copy  and  the  selection  of  mediums.  These 
agencies  plan  campaigns,  prepare  copy,  and  select  mediums 
without  additonal  cost  to  the  advertiser.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  them  and  some  are  extremely  efficient.  There  is, 
however,  one  tendency  among  them  which  should  be 
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watched  by  the  advertiser  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  the  best 
results  for  his  money.  It  is  easier  for  the  agency  to  place 
a  few  advertisements  in  magazines  with  large  circulations 
and  consequently  with  high  advertising  rates,  than  it  is  to 
spread  out  the  same  appropriation  over  many  mediums, 
such  as  trade  publications  and  the  daily  press.  The  amount 
of  work  is  much  less  so  that  the  overhead  cost  is  reduced 
by  this  method  and  the  commission  remains  the  same 
whether  it  is  obtained  from  the  placing  of  a  few  advertise¬ 
ments  at  a  high  cost  or  many  at  a  lower.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  trade  publications  pay  no  commissions  at  all,  so  that 
advertising  agencies  omit  these  valuable  mediums  alto¬ 
gether  in  placing  advertisements.  Some  agencies,  to  be 
sure,  avoid  this  difficulty  by  turning  the  differential  over 
to  the  advertiser  and  charging  a  fee  for  services  rendered. 
This  practice  is  not  especially  popular  with  the  newspapers 
and  at  best  it  is  a  makeshift,  and  not  a  solution  for  the 
handicap  under  which  the  agencies  work  in  regard  to 
choice  of  mediums.  With  this  limitation  in  mind,  however, 
a  good  advertising  agency  may  be  useful  in  handling  the 
paid  advertising  of  a  campaign. 

Advertising  and  the  Publicity  Manager 

Whether  the  publicity  manager  of  the  organization 
places  the  paid  advertising  through  an  agency  or  whether 
he  handles  it  himself,  he  should  be  familiar  with  the 
essentials  of  the  business  in  order  to  follow  intelligently  the 
work  of  his  assistants  or  of  the  agency.  There  is  adequate 
literature  on  the  technique  of  advertising,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  publicity  manager  or  the  executive,  but  the  whole 
subject  is  one  which  has  been  overelaborated  and  over¬ 
emphasized.  There  is  nothing  particularly  mysterious 
about  paid  advertising  as  such.  The  same  principles  that 
apply  to  other  forms  of  publicity  apply  also  here,  though 
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in  a  simpler  form.  If  the  publicity  manager  is  familiar 
with  modern  thought  on  such  subjects  as  mass  psychology 
and  the  methods  of  swaying  public  opinion,  and  has  the 
requisites  of  common  sense  and  good  taste  mentioned  in 
a  previous  chapter,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  mastering 
the  technicalities  of  advertising.  We  mention  this  par¬ 
ticularly  here,  as  business  men  sometimes  hesitate  to  give 
the  direction  of  the  paid  advertising  to  the  publicity  man 
because  so  much  money  is  involved  in  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  that  they  feel  a  man  should  have  had  special  training 
in  this  field  in  order  to  handle  it  adequately.  But  they  are 
much  more  apt  to  find  a  publicity  manager  who  can  handle 
the  paid  advertising  as  a  department  of  his  work  than  to 
find  an  advertising  man  who  will  understand  publicity. 
And  the  two  things,  as  before  mentioned,  should  not  be 
separated. 

Selection  of  Mediums 

The  selection  of  the  mediums  in  which  advertising  is 
to  appear  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  division  of  the 
public  which  the  advertiser  desires  to  reach.  There  are 
some  commodities,  like  neckties  or  chewing  gum,  which 
may  be  bought  by  any  member  of  the  public  and  there  are 
other  things,  like  special  tools,  which  will  be  purchased 
only  by  a  specific  group.  Commodities  are  divided  some¬ 
what  also  in  the  matter  of  price.  Certain  objects  which 
might  be  desired  by  the  general  public  can  only  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  those  with  incomes  above  a  certain  point,  while 
others  are  so  inexpensive  that  almost  anyone  can  buy  them. 

Having  selected  that  part  of  the  community  to  which 
the  advertiser  wishes  to  appeal,  the  public  may  be  again 
subdivided  geographically.  It  is  often  wise,  instead  of 
trying  to  cover  the  entire  country  in  one  campaign,  to  work 
it  region  by  region  and  to  concentrate  the  advertising  in 
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one  place,  following  it  with  a  vigorous  sales  campaign, 
until  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  article,  if  it  is  a  new 
one,  have  been  thrashed  out  and  the  best  methods  of  selling 
it  to  the  public  have  been  learned.  Afterward  the  cam¬ 
paign  may  be  extended  to  include  a  nation-wide  drive,  if 
there  are  sufficient  funds  available,  or  another  region  may 
be  selected  for  exploiting  in  the  same  way. 

The  principal  mediums  in  which  advertising  is  placed 
divide  themselves  roughly  into  three  groups — magazines 
which  appeal  to  the  general  public,  magazines  with  a  limited 
class  circulation,  and  the  daily  press.  Which  of  these 
mediums  is  to  be  used  depends  somewhat  on  the  nature  of 
the  article  or  proposition  and  also  to  some  extent  on  the 
funds  available.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  careful  survey 
of  the  various  mediums.  Lists  can  be  purchased  which 
give  statistics  on  all  publications  in  the  United  States,  show¬ 
ing  their  circulation  and  the  general  classification  under 
which  they  fall,  as  well  as  other  details. 

General  Magazines 

In  selecting  the  general  magazines  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  their  usefulness  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  proposition  is  of  interest  to 
the  public  as  individuals  rather  than  the  public  as  members 
of  special  economic  or  business  groups.  If  the  idea  or  com¬ 
modity  for  sale  is  of  interest  to  any  person  who  may  be  a 
reader,  the  total  circulation  of  the  magazine  may  be  taken 
as  the  possible  buying  public,  that  is,  if  the  article  is  one 
which  is  used  by  everyone  and  it  is  a  question  of  promoting 
the  product  of  a  given  manufacturer  as  opposed  to  that  of 
his  rivals.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  product  will  only  be 
used  by  a  specific  group,  the  number  of  possible  buyers 
who  will  read  the  general  magazines  will  compose  a  list 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  circulation  of  the 
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magazine  as  this  particular  group  bears  to  the  total  read¬ 
ing  public.  For  instance,  if  a  manufacturer  of  sporting 
rifles  advertises  in  a  general  publication,  he  may  figure  the 
number  of  possible  purchasers  according  to  the  proportion 
of  hunters  in  the  total  population.  If  4  per  cent  of  the 
people  take  out  hunting  licenses  in  one  year,  he  may  figure 
that  4  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation  of  the  magazine  will 
be  possible  buyers.  He  can  in  this  way  figure  the  value  of 
space  in  such  magazines  for  his  purposes,  taking  into 
consideration  its  cost,  which  is  based  upon  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  and  not  upon  the  number  of  hunters  included  in  the 
circulation. 

The  principal  reason  for  advertising  a  product  with  a 
limited  market  in  the  large  national  magazines  is  because 
there  are  always  a  certain  number  of  such  purchasers  who 
do  not  read  special  trade  and  class  periodicals.  Usually, 
however,  a  few  such  advertisements  are  sufficient  and  a 
continued  use  of  these  general  mediums  costs  more  than 
it  is  worth,  although  for  reasons  previously  stated,  the 
advertising  agencies  are  inclined  to  favor  the  large  general 
periodicals. 

Class  Publications 

A  class  publication  is  one  which  goes  to  a  group  specifi¬ 
cally  limited  by  certain  interests,  as,  for  instance,  an  archi¬ 
tectural  paper  may  be  read  by  a  large  group  interested  in 
housing.  A  trade  paper  goes  to  dealers  and  middlemen 
particularly.  The  manufacturer  of  an  automobile  acces¬ 
sory,  for  instance,  may  assume  that  every  subscriber  to  an 
automobile  paper  is  a  possible  customer.  To  continue  the 
illustration  used  above,  the  manufacturer  of  sporting  rifles 

V 

may  assume  that  every  subscriber  to  a  magazine  which  deals 
with  hunting  is  a  prospect.  Therefore,  in  placing  adver¬ 
tisements  in  a  carefully  selected  trade  paper  the  total 
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circulation  is  the  basis  upon  which  to  judge  the  value  of 
the  advertising.  It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  a  trade 
paper  with  a  limited  circulation  has  upon  its  subscription 
lists  as  many  prospects  for  a  given  commodity  as  a  general 
magazine  which  may  have  a  total  circulation  ten  or  a 
hundred  times  larger. 

Besides  the  trade  publications,  which  go  to  a  strictly 
limited  list,  there  are  also  certain  magazines  which  have 
a  class  circulation  although  they  cannot  be  grouped  as 
trade  journals.  Certain  very  expensive  magazines  with  a 
literary  flavor  presumably  go  entirely  into  homes  above  a 
certain  standard  of  intelligence  and  probably  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  standard  of  wealth.  The  advertisements  of  publishers, 
banks,  and  luxuries  will  be  found  in  such  magazines.  There 
is  another  group  which  purports  to  be  general  in  its  appeal, 
which  should  really  be  classed  as  class  journals  and  are 
so  considered  by  advertisers.  These  are  the  women’s 
magazines,  which  specialize  in  stories  and  articles  of  inter¬ 
est  to  women  alone.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  of  such  publications  is  composed  of  house¬ 
wives,  so  that  advertisers  of  food  products  and  household 
equipment  rightly  look  upon  such  publications  as  class 
journals. 

The  Daily  Press 

The  daily  press  is  used  largely  for  local  advertising, 
especially  advertising  which  has  a  timely  appeal.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  other  local  enterprises  advertise  from 
day  to  day  in  the  newspapers,  giving  announcements  of 
their  offerings,  which  are  changed  frequently.  There  has 
been  a  concerted  effort  recently  on  the  part  of  the  papers 
to  obtain  some  of  the  national  advertising  which  has  here¬ 
tofore  gone  almost  entirely  to  the  magazines.  Whether 
they  will  be  as  useful  a  medium  as  the  magazines  is  a  matter 
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which  can  only  be  thrashed  out  by  practical  experience. 
There  are  certain  limitations  of  the  newspaper  which  do 
not  apply  to  the  magazine. 

The  newspaper  is  apt  to  be  read  hurriedly  and  is  not 
usually  kept  for  reference  nor  read  carefully  at  leisure,  as 
are  the  magazines.  Moreover,  newspapers  are  pre-em¬ 
inently  the  journals  read  by  men,  whereas  women  pre¬ 
dominate  as  magazine  readers.  In  the  United  States, 
women  spend  approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  money 
disbursed  by  the  ultimate  consumer,  so  that  unless  a  com¬ 
modity  appeals  pre-eminently  to  men,  like  haberdashery, 
or  is  used  in  industry  rather  than  in  the  home,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  advertise  in  the  medium  which  appeals  to  women. 
It  is  possible  that  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  which 
gives  the  consumer  the  vote,  may  increase  the  reading  of 
newspapers  among  women,  but  this  is  yet  problematical. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  newspapers  are  not  as  expensive  a 
medium  as  national  magazines  and  they  lend  themselves 
better  to  a  campaign  limited  to  one  region.  If,  instead  of 
putting  all  his  money  into  one  shotgun  prescription  over 
the  entire  United  States,  the  advertiser  decides  to  work 
territory  by  territory,  until  he  has  built  up  his  business 
over  the  entire  nation,  he  will  probably  find  the  newspapers 
one  of  his  most  useful  mediums,  particularly  if  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  part  of  a  large  publicity  campaign.  This  method 
of  working  one  section  at  a  time  is  strongly  advised  by 
many  experts,  as  by  far  the  most  certain  and  the  most 
economical  method,  in  which  case  the  bulk  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  will  have  to  go  to  the  newspapers  unless  there  happen 
to  be  magazines  of  a  local  character. 

In  case  of  a  large  campaign,  including  various  forms 
of  publicity,  it  will  sometimes  be  found  advisable  to  use 
the  newspaper  more  largely  than  is  often  the  case.  As 
previously  pointed  out,  the  publicity  lays  a  background 
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for  the  advertising,  and  as  this  background  is  usually  laid 
in  the  newspapers  rather  than  in  the  magazines  it  is  wise 
to  follow  it  up  in  the  same  medium.  This  is  not  only  from 
motives  of  gratitude  for  favors  received,  although  that 
element  does  enter  in,  but  also  because  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  publicity  which  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
will  have  been  read  by  their  circulation  list  and  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  same  group  will  read  any  given  magazine. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  the  preceding 
publicity,  it  is  well  to  use,  largely,  those  newspapers  which 
have  been  active  in  helping  the  campaign,  when  it  comes 
to  the  placing  of  the  advertising. 

Distribution  of  Space 

The  number  of  advertisements  and  the  amount  of  space 
to  be  used  at  any  one  time  are  matters  which  are  in  con¬ 
stant  dispute  among  advertising  men.  Some  feel  that  a 
full  page  with  an  extremely  attractive  display  in  some  large 
national  medium  is  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  campaign. 
Others  feel  that  if  funds  are  limited  it  is  much  better  to 
use  a  small  amount  of  space  and  to  repeat  the  advertising 
at  more  frequent  intervals.  The  ideal  method,  of  course, 
is  to  combine  the  two,  to  have  large  display  advertisements 
as  often  as  funds  permit  and  to  carry  a  small  announce¬ 
ment  continuously  in  the  selected  mediums.  This  means 
that  if  a  man  has  been  attracted  by  the  display  advertise¬ 
ment  but  was  not  ready  to  buy  at  the  time  that  he  saw  it, 
he  will  have  constantly  before  him,  and  in  his  chosen 
periodical,  a  small  advertisement  giving  the  essential  facts 
about  the  commodity  with  which  he  has  been  favorably 
impressed. 

It  is  also  a  question  whether  it  is  better  to  have  an  ex¬ 
pensive  advertisement  in  one  medium  or  a  number  of 
smaller  advertisements  in  a  group.  If,  for  instance,  a 
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man  is  trying  to  cover  the  territory  of  New  York  City,  it  is 
a  question  whether  it  is  better  to  put  a  large  advertisement 
in  one  paper  or  a  smaller  announcement  in  all  of  them. 
It  would  depend  on  whether  he  is  trying  to  reach  the 
entire  population  of  New  York  City,  so  far  as  they  read 
the  papers,  or  not.  If  he  is  trying  to  reach  a  certain  group, 
one  paper  may  be  sufficient,  but  one  paper  does  not  cover 
the  entire  New  York  territory. 

A  certain  agency  recently  decided  to  vary  the  custom 
of  dealing  with  the  national  magazines  and  do  some  local 
work  through  the  daily  papers.  When  it  came  to  the  choice 
of  daily  papers  in  New  York,  one  paper  was  selected  which 
has  the  highest  standing  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
and  the  agency  announced  that  New  York  has  been  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  daily  press  campaign.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
probably  nine-tenths  of  the  readers  of  this  particular  daily 
were  also  readers  of  the  weekly  in  which  the  advertisement 
had  already  appeared,  whereas  large  sections  of  the  New 
York  public  which  did  not  read  the  weekly  could  probably 
have  been  reached  as  an  entirely  new  field  if  the  advertise¬ 
ment  had  appeared  in  several  of  the  papers  that  do  not 
make  such  intellectual  pretensions. 

Preliminary  Surveys 

Before  selecting  the  mediums  at  all,  therefore,  it  is 
customary  to  make  a  preliminary  investigation  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  probable  market  for  the  commodity,  both  as  to 
territory  and  as  to  occupational  groups,  the  mediums  which 
reach  such  groups,  and  the  frequency  and  character  of  the 
advertisements  to  be  placed  in  these  mediums.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  visualize  clearly  the  person  who  will  be  most  apt 
to  buy  the  product  or  to  become  interested  in  the  cause  and 
to  ascertain  where  he  lives  and  what  papers  or  magazines 
he  reads.  An  experienced  advertising  man  or  a  good 
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agency  will  have  general  information  on  the  pulling  power 
of  various  mediums  in  various  fields,  although  each  proposi¬ 
tion  is  slightly  different  from  every  other.  If  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  survey  is  made  with  sufficient  care,  the  advertising 
will  be  effective  from  the  beginning. 

Checking  Results 

But  no  matter  how  carefully  the  original  plans  are  laid 
the  advertising  will  be  varied  later  as  the  results  begin  to 
come  in.  There  are  devices,  such  as  keyed  coupons,  for 
ascertaining  the  pulling  power  of  various  mediums  and 
frequently,  also,  different  mediums  are  tried  out  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  see  which  bring  in  the  best  results.  As  time  goes 
on  it  will  be  found  that  some  mediums  are  much  better 
than  others  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  although  it  might 
not  have  been  possible  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  by 
deductive  reasoning  in  the  first  place  and  the  plans  will  be 
modified,  provided  proper  records  are  kept  and  analyzed. 

Preparing  Advertisements 

Once  the  group  of  prospective  customers  has  been 
visualized  and  the  mediums  selected,  advertisements  must 
be  prepared  which  will  appeal  to  that  particular  group. 
Advertising  writing  falls  roughly  into  two  main  classifica¬ 
tions — the  type  that  merely  calls  attention  to  a  trade  name 
or  a  slogan  by  various  attractive  devices,  and  the  advertise¬ 
ment  that  describes  the  commodity  in  detail  and  gives  the 
exact  reason  why  the  reader  should  purchase  the  article 
or  act  upon  the  advice  of  the  advertiser.  The  use  of  these 
two  types  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  commodity  to  be 
sold,  also  with  the  group  of  prospective  customers.  Cer¬ 
tain  groups,  such  as  farmers,  for  instance,  are  said  to  prefer 
the  “reason-why  copy”  because  they  have  time  to  go  over 
an  advertisement  carefully  before  deciding  to  answer  it. 
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Moreover,  they  are  accustomed  to  buy  material  from  mail 
order  catalogues  and  understand  descriptive  matter.  In 
advertisements  addressed  to  women,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  often  found  better  to  have  an  attractive  display  without 
too  many  details,  especially  when  the  commodity  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  an  air  of  luxury  or  style  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  it.  Such  an  article  as  perfume,  for  instance, 
can  better  be  advertised  by  means  of  an  attractive  colored 
illustration  and  a  few  well-chosen  sentences  than  by  a  care¬ 
ful  argument  as  to  why  this  perfume  is  superior  to  another. 

Writing  Copy 

Either  method  of  advertising  may  be  carried  to  an 
extreme.  It  is  easy  to  recall  advertisements  which  are 
charming  as  wall  decorations  but  which  have  little  bearing 
upon  the  commodity  which  they  purport  to  advertise.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  advertisements  which  are  so 
crowded  with  detail  that  they  are  hard  to  read  and  do  not 
attract  attention  because  of  the  crowded  appearance  of  the 
page.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  briefer  an  adver¬ 
tisement  is,  the  better,  provided  it  gives  the  essential  facts. 
There  should  be  a  sentence  or  two  to  attract  the  reader’s 
attention.  These  sentences  should  also  emphasize  the  need 
for  such  a  commodity  as  that  advertised.  There  should 
follow  a  few  reasons  why  the  commodity  will  fill  that 
need  better  than  any  other.  And  last  there  should  be  a 
suggestion  for  some  definite  action,  such  as  that  the  reader 
should  write  in  for  a  booklet  or  should  ask  the  nearest 
dealer  for  the  article,  or  even  that  he  should  refuse  to 
accept  substitutes. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the 
proper  styles  and  forms  for  advertising  copy,  but  it  may 
be  said  in  general  that  such  copy  should  be  expressed  in 
the  clearest  possible  English.  The  fewer  unusual  terms 
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there  are  the  better,  whether  those  terms  be  technicalities 
or  odd  expressions  put  in  to  catch  the  eye.  Plain  every-day 
Anglo-Saxon  words  should  be  used  and  fine  writing  of  any 
kind  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  The  copy  should  be 
broken  up  into  paragraphs  as  short  as  possible,  or  even 
into  single  sentences.  It  should  be  printed  in  readable 
type.  Fancy  type  and  arrangements  of  decoration  that 
make  the  copy  hard  to  read  are  inadvisable.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  white  space  around  the  reading  matter. 

Illustrations 

The  illustrations  should  not  only  be  attractive  and  in 
good  taste,  but  they  should  really  illustrate  or  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  article.  Sometimes  the  illustrative  matter  is 
used  merely  to  decorate  the  text  and  to  draw  attention  to 
it.  At  other  times,  however,  it  tells  the  story.  One  series 
of  advertisements  has  been  running  recently  in  which  a 
full-page  picture  tells  the  entire  story  together  with  a 
four-word  slogan  and  the  name  of  the  commodity. 

The  illustrations  and  slogans  should  not  only  be  suited 
to  the  subject  of  the  advertisement,  but  they  should  be 
pleasing  in  themselves.  It  is  much  better  to  have  well- 
worded  text,  legibly  printed  and  well  set  out  by  white 
space,  than  it  is  to  try  to  illustrate  the  advertisement  with 
poor  drawings.  An  unpleasant  phrase  or  an  unattractive 
scene  will  give  an  unpleasant  connotation  which  the  argu¬ 
ment  will  not  overcome.  This  same  rule  applies  also  to 
advertisements  which  try  to  frighten  the  reader  into  buying 
the  article.  In  advertising  a  dental  cream,  for  instance, 
it  is  poor  policy  to  head  the  advertisement  with  the  words 
“decaying  teeth”  in  large  letters.  Nine  people  out  of  ten 
will  read  no  further,  whereas  the  words  “pearly  teeth”  or 
something  of  the  sort  would  produce  a  pleasant  rather 
than  unpleasant  impression,  particularly  if  well  illustrated. 
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Special  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  bizarre  effects  in 
the  effort  to  be  breezy.  Advertisements  sometimes  err  on 
the  side  of  making  themselves  ridiculous.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  heavy  in  order  to  be  dignified.  Humor  is  a 
valuable  asset  if  it  can  be  used  with  discretion.  One  large 
manufacturer  of  men’s  clothes  has  made  a  specialty  of 
humorous  advertising  in  small  space.  He  uses  much  less 
space  than  many  of  his  competitors,  but  because  his  adver¬ 
tisements  are  so  well  laid  out  from  the  point  of  view  of 
typography  and  drawing,  and  because  they  are  humorous, 
they  attract  as  much  attention  as  a  much  larger  display. 

Checking  Details 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  exact  effect 
of  various  details  in  advertising  copy  and  some  concerns 
have  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  testing  out  various  phrases 
and  various  arrangements  of  text  and  illustrations  as  to 
their  pulling  power.  This  has  been  done  also  in  circulariz¬ 
ing  by  mail,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  but  the  consensus 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  too  much  fussing  over  details 
is  apt  to  confuse  the  advertiser’s  mind  until  he  cannot  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees.  If  the  copy  is  written  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  entertaining  way,  is  not  too  long,  and  brings  out 
the  one  point  in  regard  to  the  commodity  wljich  will  most 
appeal  to  the  public,  and  if  the  illustrations  and  layout 
are  made  by  someone  with  real  artistic  taste,  the  result  will 
be  good,  even  though  the  minutiae  of  technique  are  ignored. 
This  does  not  mean  that  advertisements  may  be  written 
by  an  amateur,  unless  he  is  a  very  gifted  amateur  indeed. 
It  takes  training  and  experience  to  prepare  such  copy  so 
that  it  will  be  effective.  If  the  publicity  man  in  charge 
of  the  campaign  is  not  himself  a  trained  writer,  he  should 
arrange  to  get  this  work  done  by  someone  who  has  had 
experience  in  advertising  writing.  As  far  as  the  psycho- 
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logical  effect  desired,  and  the  exact  points  which  should  be 
brought  out  to  obtain  that  result,  the  publicity  manager  will 
be  able  to  direct  the  work,  as  the  same  type  of  mind  which 
can  lay  out  a  publicity  campaign  can  most  certainly  lay  out 
an  advertising  campaign  and  the  two  should  be  so  care¬ 
fully  correlated  that  the  maximum  results  are  obtained 
from  both. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


LETTERS  AND  CIRCULARS 

Direct  Mail  Appeal 

Next  only  to  the  press  in  importance  as  a  medium, 
and  indeed  in  some  cases  even  more  important  than  the 
press,  is  the  direct  appeal  by  mail.  There  are  many  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  subject  matter  to  be  distributed  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  press  publicity, 
except  in  a  most  general  way,  so  that  the  articles  which 
can  reach  the  public  through  the  press  do  not  tie  up  the 
object  to  be  attained  with  sufficient  accuracy.  It  may  also 
be  a  subject  which  needs  a  longer  explanation  than  can 
be  compressed  into  the  amount  of  paid  advertising  space 
which  the  budget  will  allow.  A  well-written  circular  may 
be  the  only  method  by  which  the  whole  subject  can  be  put 
into  print  and  distributed  within  any  reasonable  bounds 
of  expense.  Catalogues  are  a  good  example  of  what  is 
meant.  It  is  obvious  that  the  details  which  can  be 
described  in  a  catalogue  could  not  be  compressed  into 
advertising  space  and  that  much  of  the  material  could  in 
no  sense  be  considered  suitable  for  the  editorial  columns 
of  any  publication.  Many  of  the  arguments  of  political 
organizations  and  the  appeals  for  charitable  purposes 
come  within  the  same  general  classification,  and  if  they 
.  are  to  be  distributed  in  any  quantity  it  must  be  done 
directly  through  the  mails  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  the  press.  Thus  the  appeal  by  mail  is  an  important 
part  of  most  campaigns. 
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Advantages 

There  are  certain  advantages  also  in  the  direct  appeal, 
which  are  not  present  in  press  publicity,  so  that  even 
although  press  publicity  may  be  used  for  a  cause,  a  certain 
distribution  of  material  by  mail  is  almost  always  found 
to  be  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  press  work.  A  letter 
addressed  to  a  man  personally  has  a  greater  chance  of 
being  considered  than  an  item  buried  in  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper.  The  same  man  who,  in  glancing  through  a 
newspaper  for  what  interests  him,  would  not  read  an 
item  or  an  advertisement  on  a  given  subject,  will  read 
the  same  material  if  it  is  placed  upon  his  desk  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  him  personally.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  extremely  busy  people,  who  are  carefully 
protected  by  secretaries  from  intrusion,  almost  everyone 
at  least  glances  at  his  own  mail.  Whether  a  circular  is 
read  or  not  depends  on  its  attractive  appearance  and  the 
wording  of  the  letter  which  accompanies  it,  but  at  least 
the  man’s  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  material,  and 
if  it  is  properly  presented  it  stands  a  good  chance  of 
being  perused. 

The  appeal  by  mail  also  has  the  great  advantage  of 
serving  as  a  list-builder  and  the  source  of  a  selected  and 
interested  public.  It  is  possible,  through  skilful  use  of 
lists  of  names,  to  eliminate  those  who  cannot  be  counted 
upon  for  assistance  and  to  build  up  in  time  a  group  every 
member  of  which  is  known  to  be  actively  interested  in 
the  subject  under  discussion.  Any  material  which  appears 
in  the  press,  whether  as  advertising  or  as  publicity,  reaches 
an  unselected  group.  No  matter  how  many  times  the  item 
may  appear  it  continues  to  reach  this  same  group,  which 
has  been  selected,  not  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
organization  using  publicity,  but  according  to  the  type  of 
reading  matter  in  general  which  appears  in  that  publica- 
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tion.  Through  mail  releases,  however,  a  general  group 
similar  to  the  readers  of  a  paper  is  soon  cut  down  to  a 
much  smaller  list  more  closely  allied  to  the  object  in  view 
and  more  certain  to  respond  to  any  further  publicity  which 
may  be  sent  them.  If  any  responses  to  advertisements 
are  received,  they  may  constitute  the  nucleus  of  such  a 
list  and  the  replies  thereafter  fall  under  the  general  classi¬ 
fication  of  publicity  by  direct  mail  appeal. 

Selecting  Lists 

The  first  question  in  planning  a  campaign  by  mail 
is  not  the  type  of  circular  to  be  sent,  but  the  type  of 
individual  to  be  approached.  In  other  words,  the  list 
should  be  selected  first,  and  the  circular  should  then  be 
written  to  suit  the  probable  tastes  of  the  members  of  the 
group  represented  on  the  list.  This  would  seem  to  be 
an  obvious  method  of  procedure,  but  frequently  inexpe¬ 
rienced  organizations  will  write,  illustrate,  and  have  printed 
attractive  circulars  representing  the  tastes  of  the  individual 
or  committee,  which  will  be  sent  out  indiscriminately  to 
a  miscellaneous  list  picked  up  in  various  ways.  If  the 
list  is  selected  first,  the  circular  material  can  be  written 
with  much  more  judgment  and  with  much  better  chance 
of  success. 

In  choosing  a  list,  two  things  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
Are  these  people  likely  to  become  interested  in  the  subject, 
and,  if  so,  will  they  be  useful  once  their  interest  has 
been  enlisted?  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  both  these 
qualifications,  as  otherwise  the  circularization  may  fail 
or  those  who  respond  may  be  more  trouble  than  they  are 
worth.  For  instance,  the  organizers  of  charitable  enter¬ 
prises  are  very  apt  to  begin  their  circularizing  by  letters 
to  persons  known  to  be  exceedingly  wealthy.  If  the 
charity  has  an  appeal  which  will  naturally  be  interesting 
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to  persons  of  wealth,  this  is  obviously  a  good  plan,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  objects  to  be  desired  might  be  antago¬ 
nistic  to  large  property  holders,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  ask  them  for  support.  As,  for 
instance,  it  would  be  foolish  for  a  group  advocating  the 
theory  of  the  single  tax  to  circularize  a  list  of  real  estate 
dealers,  no  matter  how  much  wealth  were  represented  by 
the  list. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  appeal  may  be  sent  to  a  group 
known  to  be  sympathetic,  or  worded  in  such  a  way  that 
it  receives  many  responses,  but,  if  these  responses  are 
not  of  the  kind  desired,  the  clerical  expense  of  caring 
for  the  correspondence  will  more  than  overbalance  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  the  list. 

A  patriotic  society  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  wished 
the  support  of  loyal  American  citizens  and  invented  a 
scheme  for  drawing  in  all  those  who  desired  to  see  their 
country  protected  from  treacherous  interference.  A  letter 
was  sent  out  to  a  large  list,  soliciting  members  at  a  small 
fixed  sum  per  year  with  the  hope  that  other  contributions 
would  follow,  and  asking  that  these  members  report  in 
to  the  society  any  cases  of  disloyalty  which  came  to  their 
attention.  The  idea  was  that  there  were  enough  people 
who  fancied  themselves  as  amateur  detectives  to  make  up 
a  large  membership  list  and  consequently  a  large  income. 
The  responses  to  the  first  circularization  were  extremely 
gratifying  as  checks  for  membership  dues  poured  into 
the  association,  and  had  the  correspondence  stopped 
there,  all  would  have  been  well.  But  each  member  felt 
it  his  privilege  and  his  duty  to  report  every  suspicious 
circumstance  in  his  neighborhood,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
the  mail  was  arriving  in  truck  loads  and  was  piling  up 
at  the  office  faster  than  it  could  be  opened  and  acknowl¬ 
edged.  To  have  answered  the  letters  in  detail  would  have 
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required  an  expense  something  like  five  times  as  large 
as  the  total  sum  of  the  membership  dues.  And  few  people 
with  money  enough  to  contribute  voluntarily  were  among 
the  list.  The  association  was  unable  to  proceed  with  its 
regular  work  because  of  the  confusion  and  expense  of 
this  correspondence  and  most  of  the  members,  angered 
at  not  getting  more  personal  attention,  dropped  out  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  This  was  an  example  of  careless 
selection  of  a  list  in  the  desire  for  members  at  the  expense 
of  quality.  The  thing  to  have  done  was  to  have  offered 
the  detective  jobs  only  to  people  who  would  have  helped 
to  support  the  society  in  generous  fashion. 

Where  to  Find  Lists 

Granted  then  that  the  thing  desired  is  a  list  of  people 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  and  whose  interest 
will  be  of  some  use  to  the  campaign,  the  problem  is  to 
find  such  a  list.  There  are  commercial  sources  for  lists 
of  many  kinds.  There  are  numerous  statistical  organi¬ 
zations  that  can  supply  a  list  of  names  under  almost  any 
grouping  which  may  be  desired.  Some  of  these  lists 
are  standard,  such  as  persons  in  the  United  States  with 
an  estimated  property  of  over  $100,000.  Others  can  be 
compiled  from  available  lists  if  the  specifications  are 
given  in  sufficient  detail.  The  price  of  these  lists  varies 
according  to  the  difficulty  in  compiling  them.  A  standard 
list  is  naturally  less  expensive  than  a  specially  compiled 
list  and  they  vary  in  price  according  to  length. 

The  lists  also  may  be  borrowed  from  similar  and 
friendly  organizations  or  inherited  from  previous  organi¬ 
zations.  A  list  of  contributors  to  the  relief  of  sufferers 
‘  in  a  great  fire  or  other  catastrophe  might  be  turned  over 
later  to  an  organization  which  was  conducting  some  other 
form  of  relief,  perhaps  on  a  permanent  basis.  Or  in  the 
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commercial  field,  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  a  list  for 
a  given  campaign  from  a  similar  but  non-competitive 
group  which  had  already  conducted  such  a  campaign, 
provided  that  the  success  of  the  second  work  would  aid 
and  not  injure  the  success  of  the  first. 

There  are  also  some  lists  which  may  be  obtained  by 
a  little  research  or  correspondence,  such  as  dealers’  asso¬ 
ciations,  members  of  certain  clubs,  students  of  colleges 
and  universities,  and  any  other  organizations  which  publish 
their  membership  at  regular  intervals.  If  the  group  is 
not  to  be  selected  at  all  in  the  first  place,  but  the  appeal 
made  to  the  general  public,  territory  groups  may  be  picked 
by  reference  to  city  directories,  or  better  still,  to  telephone 
books,  the  assumption  being  that  anyone  sufficiently 
prosperous  and  intelligent  to  subscribe  to  a  telephone  will 
be  able  and  willing  to  read  a  piece  of  mail. 

Lists  may  also  be  obtained  by  a  variety  of  devices. 
Some  of  these  will  be  taken  up  in  later  chapters  in  the 
description  of  lecture  tours  and  branch  committees.  Com¬ 
mercial  houses  may  sometimes  enter  into  a  co-operative 
list-building  plan  which  greatly  augments  the  market  for 
each  member.  For  instance,  a  group  of  dealers  in  furni¬ 
ture  and  objects  of  art  have  recently  put  on  the  market 
a  household  ornament  which  is  attractive  in  itself  and  is 
a  real  bargain,  being  sold  at  or  below  cost.  This  object 
can  be  bought  only  by  mail  by  addressing  the  association. 
Every  purchaser  is  assumed  to  be  interested  in  artistic 
furnishings  for  the  home  and  this  list  is  distributed  to 
each  member  of  the  association  and  becomes  a  basis  for  a 
list  of  his  own.  The  plan  of  giving  away  objects  of  value 
has  been  widely  used  as  a  list-building  scheme,  but  if  a 
list  can  be  built  upon  actual  purchasers,  it  is  much  better 
than  one  built  upon  names  of  people  to  whom  things  can 
be  given.  Prize  contests  are  often  used  with  good  effect. 
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Care  of  Lists 

The  care  and  selection  of  names,  once  the  lists  have 
been  acquired,  is  a  problem  which  is  of  great  importance 
and  too  often  underestimated  by  an  organization  which 
has  had  little  experience  in  this  kind  of  work.  Unless 
lists  are  very  carefully  compiled  and  kept  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  possible  form,  much  of  their  usefulness  will  be 
lost  through  careless  handling.  It  is  better  never  to 
approach  an  individual  in  the  first  place  than  to  make 
serious  mistakes  in  follow-up  letters.  For  instance,  if  a 
man  has  contributed  a  substantial  sum  to  a  given  charity 
and  shortly  thereafter  receives  a  letter  beginning  “Possibly 
we  may  be  able  to  interest  you  in  our  work,”  or  “You 
probably  do  not  know  of  the  great  need,  etc.,”  the  con¬ 
tributor  is,  of  course,  offended  and  may  be  lost  forever  to 
this  particular  organization.  Moreover,  money  may  be 
wasted  if  lists  are  not  changed  and  kept  up  to  date.  People 
move  out  of  town,  die,  or  marry,  and  letters  addressed 
to  them  from  a  record  which  is  never  changed  will  come 
back  from  the  post  office.  If  this  fact  is  not  checked  up 
in  each  case,  letters  may  be  sent  to  an  individual  over 
and  over  again  without  effect.  The  care  of  lists  divides 
itself  into  keeping  up  to  date,  segregating  the  names  of 
those  who  have  received  one  or  more  letters  already, 
and  of  those  who  have  responded,  separating  the  special 
cases  from  general  lists,  and  eliminating  the  useless  names. 

Keeping  up  to  Date 

The  matter  of  keeping  the  list  up  to  date  requires 
careful  clerical  attention.  As  soon  as  a  list  has  been 
»  circularized,  it  should  be  carefully  compared  with  the 
returns  from  the  mail  and  corrections  made  accordingly. 
Letters  will  come  back  from  the  post  office  with  various 
notations.  This  number  is  usually  about  2  per  cent  of 
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the  list.  The  envelopes  should  be  gone  over  and  each 
name  changed  accordingly.  If  the  post  office  states  “Not 
found,”  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  locate  the  man 
through  other  sources,  if  the  list  is  an  especially  good 
one,  and  if  this  is  impossible,  the  name  should  be  crossed 
off  so  that  postage  will  not  be  wasted  in  further  attempts 
to  reach  him.  Frequently  a  man  will  write  in  asking  that 
his  address  be  changed,  or  a  response  will  be  received  to 
the  letter  with  a  different  address  appearing  on  the  letter¬ 
head  from  that  which  appears  on  the  list.  Such  matters 
should  be  noted  on  the  list  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  keep  the  addresses  correct  as  far  as  possible. 

Not  only  is  it  a  waste  of  time,  stationery,  and  stamps 
to  continue  sending  letters  to  the  wrong  address,  but  it 
advertises  the  organization  as  inefficient.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  address  completely  disappears,  although  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  whom  the  letter  has  been  sent  may  have  moved. 
Someone  else  generally  receives  the  wrongly  addressed 
circular  material  and  the  impression  is  made  on  him  that 
the  organization  is  careless.  An  example  of  this  adverse 
advertising  was  shown  in  the  case  of  a  certain  company 
dealing  in  office  equipment.  A  firm  had  an  employee 
who  received  the  circular  material  of  this  company.  When 
he  left  their  employ  his  mail  was  forwarded  to  him.  At 
the  request  of  the  firm  he  notified  everyone  who  was 
sending  him  circulars  of  his  change  of  address.  The  par¬ 
ticular  company  in  point,  however,  did  not  make  the 
correct  notation  on  their  list  with  the  result  that  their 
circular  material  continued  to  arrive  at  the  old  address. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  some  clerk  to  look  up  the 
employee’s  address  and  forward  the  mail  to  him  every 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  company  was  notified  twice  of 
this  change  of  address  and  at  last  the  head  of  the  firm 
in  exasperation  telephoned  the  company  demanding  to 
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talk  to  someone  in  a  position  of  responsibility  and  not 
only  had  the  address  changed  but  instructed  the  company 
to  take  his  own  name  off  their  list  permanently,  as  he  felt 
that  if  the  office  equipment  sold  could  not  keep  the  com¬ 
pany’s  records  more  carefully,  it  could  not  be  of  much 
use  to  him. 

Segregating  Responses 

The  second  point  to  watch,  in  caring  for  lists,  is  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  number  and  kind  of  letters  which 
have  been  sent  to  each  name.  By  this  method  the  letters 
can  be  made  to  follow  one  another  in  regular  sequence 
instead  of  each  one  repeating  the  contents  of  those  that 
have  gone  before.  This  follow-up  system  is  familiar  in 
business  houses  in  their  various  commercial  and  credit 
departments,  but  is  not  always  so  carefully  considered 
in  political  and  charitable  campaigns.  It  is,  however, 
important.  If  a  man  has  once  received  and  passed  un¬ 
favorably  on  a  letter,  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  change  his 
mind  by  receiving  the  same  letter  at  stated  intervals.  He 
may,  however,  change  his  mind  if  an  entirely  different 
letter,  presenting  other  arguments,  is  received.  If  a  list 
is  to  be  used  over  and  over  again,  therefore,  a  system 
should  be  arranged  so  that  each  name  on  the  list  will  be 
marked  to  indicate  how  many  letters  a  man  has  already 
received  and  at  what  point  correspondence  with  him  should 
be  taken  up. 

This  principle  holds  even  more  strongly  where  a  man 
has  already  responded  to  one  of  the  previous  letters.  It 
is  insulting  to  send  a  man  a  letter  which  shows  that  his 
previous  correspondence  has  not  been  appreciated  and  has 
not  even  been  added  to  the  record.  Many  organizations 
take  a  name  out  of  the  general  list  as  soon  as  a  response 
is  received,  and  put  it  into  a  special  list  of  those  who  are 
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contributors,  members,  or  customers,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Needless  to  say,  the  letters  which  are  written  to  this  list 
are  entirely  different  from  those  written  to  persons  who 
have  not  already  responded,  even  though  the  subject 
matter  may  be  new  to  all.  For  instance,  in  a  commercial 
campaign  for  the  sale  of  a  given  commodity  one  letter 
will  go  to  a  list  of  prospects,  or  people  who  have  never 
heretofore  bought  from  this  organization,  while  a  different 
letter  will  go  to  those  who  have  made  purchases,  although 
perhaps  not  of  this  particular  commodity.  In  one  case  the 
letter  will  be  somewhat  formal  and  will  call  attention  to 
the  line  as  something  in  which  the  reader  may  be  inter¬ 
ested,  whereas  to  the  person  who  has  already  bought,  it 
will  mention  this  former  purchase  and  make  an  appeal 
accordingly.  Sometimes  this  record  of  customers  is  so 
carefully  kept  that  the  number  and  kind  of  purchase 
made  by  each  person  on  the  list  is  also  shown.  This  is 
not  necessary  as  a  guide  to  correspondence,  as  the  same 
letter  can  be  sent  to  a  man  who  has  bought  many  times 
as  is  sent  to  the  man  who  has  bought  once.  But  it  does 
help  in  the  preparing  of  special  lists  for  special  purposes, 
which  will  be  taken  up  later.  The  same  applies  to  chari¬ 
table  organizations  and  those  who  have  contributed. 

Special  Attention 

Even  though  a  list  may  be  divided  into  prospects  and 
contributors,  there  will  be  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  will  require  special  letters. 
It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  have  a  third  classification  which 
is  that  of  “special  attention.”  This  will  contain  the  names 
of  those  people  to  whom  a  form  letter  should  never  be 
sent  but  who  should  receive  a  letter  specially  written  after 
perusal  of  previous  correspondence.  For  instance,  in  a 
certain  organization  raising  funds  for  foreign  relief,  there 
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was  a  woman  who  contributed  regularly  because  she  was 
an  invalid  and  looked  forward  to  the  news  of  what  was 
going  on  and  to  the  details  of  the  work,  which  she  received 
as  the  result  of  her  contributions  to  charity.  A  special 
letter  was  always  written  to  her  giving  many  items  of 
interest  which  were  not  sufficiently  relevant  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  circular  letter  prepared  for  a  long  list. 
Another  contributor  to  this  same  charity  wished  to  have 
a  financial  statement  sent  to  him  with  each  letter.  This 
was  not  a  difficult  matter  and  his  contributions  were 
large,  but  they  would  have  been  immediately  stopped  if 
a  financial  statement  had  been  omitted  from  any  appeal 
sent  him.  Another  contributor  had  a  prejudice  against 
letters  over  four  lines  long  and  would  not  read  circulars, 
but  if  a  short  letter  was  sent  him  which  stated  the  case, 
he  contributed  almost  every  time.  These  instances  will 
serve  to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  special-attention  list. 

Many  organizations  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  segregate 
this  group,  with  the  result  that  many  valuable  adherents 
are  lost,  or  such  people  are  taken  care  of  personally  by 
an  officer  of  the  organization,  who  may  or  may  not 
remember  to  write  to  them  regularly,  since  the  cor¬ 
respondence  is  kept  in  his  own  files.  If,  however,  such 
names  are  incorporated  in  a  separate  list,  handled  as  part 
of  the  regular  routine  of  circularization  but  dealt  with 
as  a  separate  problem,  the  maximum  result  will  be 
obtained. 

There  is  another  type  of  letter  which  must  be  segre¬ 
gated  carefully  from  the  general  list.  These  are  the 
cases  where  an  individual  writes  in  to  make  an  inquiry 
or  to  enter  a  complaint.  All  mail  must  be  perused  with 
a  view  to  these  special  cases  and  wherever  a  special  reply 
is  required  it  should  be  taken  care  of  and  the  name  then 
returned  to  its  original  category.  If  there  is  a  practice 
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of  sending  form  letters  to  everyone  in  a  given  classification 
without  special  attention  to  sentences  which  may  be  buried 
in  the  text  of  the  letter,  sometimes  ridiculous  situations 
will  result.  For  instance,  a  large  public  service  corpora¬ 
tion  supplying  electric  current  in  a  certain  city  had  been 
supplying  as  well  electric  lamps.  A  customer  purchased 
some  bulbs,  and  there  was  an  overcharge  of  50  cents  for 
them.  When  the  bill  was  paid  this  amount  was  deducted 
by  the  customer.  The  next  bill  contained  a  “bill  rendered” 
item  of  50  cents.  The  customer  called  the  company’s 
attention  to  the  situation.  Shortly  thereafter  a  form  letter 
in  regard  to  unpaid  bills  was  received,  which  the  customer 
also  answered.  This  correspondence  continued  over  a 
period  of  nearly  six  months  during  which  time  the  com¬ 
pany  threatened  suit  and  threatened  to  turn  off  the  electric 
current.  Finally  an  adjuster  was  sent  around  who  stated 
that  the  credit  man  had  been  looking  up  the  situation 
and  had  decided  that  the  number  of  lamps  was  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  apartment  occupied  and  so 
the  adjuster  proposed  removing  some  of  the  lights.  The 
situation  was  explained  to  him  and  the  matter  finally 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  company’s  bookkeeper. 
During  the  course  of  this  correspondence  some  twenty- 
five  letters  were  written,  the  credit  man  made  a  special 
investigation,  and  three  visits  were  made  by  the  adjuster 
— all  over  an  item  of  50  cents.  This  absurd  situation  is 
an  illustration  of  what  happens  when  an  inquiry  or  com¬ 
plaint  is  not  properly  attended  to  when  it  first  reaches 
an  organization. 

Eliminating  Useless  Names 

When  the  list  has  been  used  a  number  of  times  it 
will  be  found  that  from  a  certain  proportion  of  the  persons 
listed  no  response  has  come,  even  though  the  letters  have 
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been  carefully  graded  and  have  not  been  overlapping.  A 
fixed  point  should  be  set  at  which  it  is  decided  that  a 
name  is  no  longer  a  prospect  and  it  should  then  be  taken 
out  of  the  list.  It  may  be  agreed  that  the  entire  list 
will  be  circularized  five  times,  each  time  with  a  different 
letter  and  each  time  with  the  names  of  contributors  or 
customers  removed  from  the  list  of  prospects.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  a  certain  percentage  of  the  list  has 
shown  no  interest,  this  list  should  then  be  abandoned 
and  a  new  list  tried.  The  actual  names  may  indeed  be 
set  aside  as  possible  prospects  for  some  other  activity 
at  a  later  date,  but  if  so  there  should  be  a  record  of  the 
number  of  times  the  list  has  been  circularized  and  the 
contents  of  the  letters  sent,  so  that  the  next  time  it  is 
used  it  will  be  for  a  purpose  sufficiently  unlike  the  first 
one  to  insure  some  measure  of  success. 

Physical  Care  of  Lists 

Practical  methods  by  which  lists  are  kept  is  a  matter 
which  depends  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  staff  at 
the  disposal  of  the  organization.  The  organization  which 
has  a  limited  amount  of  expert  clerical  help  must  use 
methods  different  from  that  of  the  organization  which 
can  call  on  a  large  number  of  volunteer  workers  who 
may  not  be  expert,  but  who  can  give  unlimited  time.  The 
methods  vary  also  with  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  spent  on  equipment,  with  the  space  for  working,  and 
with  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the  directors,  but 
there  are  certain  general  rules  which  it  is  well  to  follow. 
The  list  itself  should  be  kept  on  some  kind  of  card  cata¬ 
logue  which  will  permit  the  names  being  taken  physically 
out  of  the  list,  instead  of  being  crossed  off.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  rudimentary  precaution,  but  committees 
have  been  known  to  keep  long  lists  of  contributors  in 
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bound  books,  each  name  followed  by  a  collection  of 
notations  and  with  cross-reference  to  other  books  every 
time  the  name  changed  its  status.  Probably  the  best 
filing  system  for  lists  of  this  kind  is  a  cabinet  where 
the  names  can  be  seen  in  order  as  though  they  were 
typed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  which  are  actually  cards 
inserted  with  the  name  alone  showing.  There  are  several 
such  cabinets  on  the  market  and  while  an  equipment  of 
this  kind  is  expensive,  money  will  be  saved  in  the  end 
by  its  use.  One  advantage  which  this  index  has  over 
an  ordinary  card  catalogue  is  that  the  list  to  be  circular¬ 
ized  may  be  taken  out  of  the  cabinet,  photostated,  and 
used  for  addressing  envelopes,  without  any  danger  of 
mislaying  or  confusing  the  original  list  and  without 
necessitating  the  expense  of  duplicating  the  entire  list 
by  copying  it  on  the  typewriter. 

Names  on  a  list  of  this  kind  are  usually  marked  with 
vari-colored  tabs  according  to  their  status,  so  that  at  a 
glance  any  given  classification  can  be  recognized.  For 
instance,  the  special-attention  people  may  appear  in  their 
proper  alphabetical  order  on  the  list  but  will  be  so  tabbed 
that  they  will  not  be  confused  with  the  rest  of  the  list, 
but  can  easily  be  picked  out  for  special  letters.  They 
will  usually  be  covered  with  red  celluloid  so  that  when 
the  list  is  photostated  they  will  not  appear.  Upon  each 
card  should  appear  all  data  available  concerning  the  man 
whose  name  is  listed  and  statistics  in  regard  to  the  number 
and  kind  of  letters  already  sent  him.  By  moving  these 
cards  from  one  list  to  another,  as  when  a  man  ceases  to 
be  a  prospect  and  becomes  a  contributor,  or  customer,  and 
by  carefully  tabbing  each  name  under  various  classi¬ 
fications,  an  exact  record  can  be  kept  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lists  can  be  easily  selected  and  are  not  in  danger  of 
becoming  too  complicated. 
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It  is  well  to  consider  next  the  form  and  contents  of 
the  letters  to  be  sent  to  each  type  of  list  as  it  is  used* 
It  may  be  again  repeated,  for  emphasis,  that  the  same 
letter  should  not  be  sent  to  every  name  on  the  list  of 
the  organization,  but  that  there  should  be  a  different 
one  for  people  who  are  approached  for  the  first  time, 
people  who  have  already  received  literature,  people  who 
are  known  to  be  interested  but  who  have  not  yet  taken 
an  active  part,  contributors  or  customers,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  those  who  must  receive  special  attention. 

Writing  of  Circular  Letters — First  Appeals 

In  general,  a  letter  from  an  organization  to  the  general 
public,  whether  it  be  a  request  for  charitable  funds,  a 
political  appeal,  or  a  sales  letter,  should  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  To  attempt  to  incorporate  in  a  letter  a  great 
mass  of  detail  is  to  make  sure  that  most  of  its  recipients 
will  throw  it  into  the  waste  paper  basket.  People  are 
seldom  willing  to  read  long  letters  from  unknown  persons 
who  have  an  axe  to  grind.  Yet  many  organizations  will 
send  out  letters  on  their  first  appeal,  which  run  into 
two  closely  typed  pages.  All  the  lengthy  arguments  and 
descriptive  matter  should  be  put  into  the  printed  mate¬ 
rial  which  accompanies  the  letter,  and  the  letter  itself 
should  not  be  over  one  paragraph  in  length  and  should 
state  the  principal  point  of  the  argument  in  one  sentence, 
if  possible.  One  organization  which  raised  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  charitable  purposes  during  the  war  stand¬ 
ardized  all  appeal  letters  into  the  following  form.  The 
first  sentence  epitomized  the  cause  for  which  money  was 
desired  and  was  made  as  striking  as  possible.  The  second 
sentence  asked  for  a  contribution  or  for  support  of  some 
kind.  And  the  third  sentence  was  a  courteous  request 
to  read  the  enclosed  literature  before  making  an  adverse 
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decision.  Of  course,  the  whole  value  of  such  a  letter 
lies  in  the  ability  to  present  the  subject  picturesquely  in 
one  sentence,  but  this  can  be  done  and  a  study  of  many 
circular  letters  sent  out  by  similar  organizations  revealed 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  letter  of  three  or  four 
paragraphs  could  have  been  boiled  down  into  the  stand¬ 
ard  three  sentences  and  in  all  cases  the  letters  could  have 
been  reduced  by  at  least  half. 

The  tone  of  the  letter  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
list,  but,  as  a  rule,  simple  straightforward  English  is  a 
better  vehicle  than  startling  catch  phrases  taken  from  the 
technique  of  advertising.  It  is  better,  for  instance,  to 
say  “Thirty  thousand  children  under  our  care  in  Austria 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  will  die  this  winter 
unless  we  send  them  help,”  than  to  say  “Dying  of  Starva¬ 
tion  !  Thirty  Thousand  Little  Kiddies !  It  is  your 
fault !”  The  latter  technique  may  be  striking,  but  it  does 
not  give  the  atmosphere  of  responsibility  that  people  wish 
to  feel  in  those  who  are  to  distribute  their  money  in 
charity  or  to  represent  them  in  a  political  enterprise. 
Nor  would  such  treatment  be  considered  the  best  form 
in  connection  with  merchandise  of  a  reliable  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  besides  being  brief  and  reasonably 
dignified,  the  letter  should  be  as  picturesque  as  it  can 
be  made  without  exaggeration.  In  the  case  of  a  serious 
emergency  like  that  mentioned  in  the  letter  quoted  above, 
the  subject  matter  is  sufficiently  startling  in  itself  to 
attract  attention.  Sometimes  where  the  matter  is  more 
complicated,  more  ingenuity  will  be  required  to  give  the 
significance  of  a  situation,  but  the  same  characteristic  of 
mind  already  described  as  the  news  sense  in  discussing 
press  publicity  will  discover  the  picturesque  aspect  of 
what  may  seem  to  others  more  or  less  prosaic.  The  pub¬ 
licity  manager,  if  he  knows  his  business,  will  be  able  to 
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find  the  one  striking  point  and  to  incorporate  it  briefly 
in  his  letter. 

Wherever  possible  the  appeal  should  touch  on  the 
emotions.  Pathos  in  the  case  of  charitable  enterprises, 
patriotism  in  the  case  of  political  activities,  the  profit 
interest  or  esprit  de  corps  in  commercial  work  will  be 
found  useful,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  this  emotional 
quality  is  not  too  obvious  or  it  will  defeat  its  own  pur¬ 
pose  by  seeming  to  underestimate  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader.  Wherever  possible,  it  is  wise  to  make  the 
subject  matter  of  the  letter  concrete,  citing  individual 
cases  rather  than  presenting  an  involved  argument.  In 
the  case  of  charity,  for  instance,  it  may  be  well  to  describe 
one  case  of  need  and  solicit  funds  for  that  purpose,  it 
being  understood  that  if  there  is  money  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  case  described  it  will  be  distributed  for 
similar  objects.  This  concrete  method  of  presentation 
is  much  more  vivid  than  a  general  statement  and  it 
makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
And  last,  of  course,  the  letter  should  be  accurate. 
Exaggerated  statements  do  more  harm  than  good,  because 
while  a  man  may  respond  once  to  an  appeal  which  is 
partly  fictitious,  he  will  not  become  a  regular  adherent 
to  the  cause. 

Follow-up  Letters 

These  few  general  rules  apply  to  all  letters,  but 
certain  special  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  writing 
to  people  with  whom  there  has  already  been  some  cor¬ 
respondence.  In  approaching  a  list  which  has  been  cir¬ 
cularized  before,  but  which  does  not  contain  the  names 
of  those  who  have  responded,  it  is  just  as  well  to  avoid 
reference  to  the  previous  letters,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  appeal  in  such  a  way  that  the 
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material  is  not  mere  repetition  of  what  has  preceded  it. 
In  case  of  letters  to  persons  who  have  already  responded, 
it  is  usually  wise  to  make  a  reference  to  the  previous 
correspondence  in  some  such  form  as  “As  a  member  of 
. we  are  writing  you  to  say,”  or  “Your  pur¬ 
chase  of  one  of  our . machines  leads  us  to 

believe  you  will  be  interested  in  a  new  machine  which 
we  are  about  to  put  on  the  market,”  or  “Your  last  con¬ 
tribution  was  used  for  fresh  air  trips  for  seven  children. 
The  results,  as  described  in  the  accompanying  circular 
were  so  good  that  we  are  venturing  again  to  approach 
you,  etc.”  Such  phrases  are  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  they  help  in  giving  a  personal  touch  to  the  letter  and 
they  can  usually  be  so  worded  as  to  be  useful  for  a  large 
list.  The  phrase  about  contribution  to  a  fresh  air  fund 
could  be  used  for  all  previous  contributors,  whether  the 
contribution  has  been  made  within  a  few  weeks  or  at 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  It  would  also  be  applicable 
either  to  a  regular  contributor  or  to  one  who  had  only 
responded  once. 

Methods  of  Duplicating 

The  mechanical  method  of  duplicating  letters  of  this 
kind  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed  among 
professional  publicity  people,  some  favoring  the  cheapest 
method  regardless  of  appearance,  and  others  a  more 
expensive  but  more  attractive  form.  The  least  expensive 
way  of  duplicating  a  letter  is  to  have  it  mimeographed 
without  any  special  heading  except  “Dear  Sir”  or  Dear 
Madam,”  as  the  case  may  be.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
only  necessary  to  divide  the  list  into  two  sections,  one 
for  men  and  one  for  women.  A  mimeographed  letter, 
however,  is  an  extremely  unattractive  looking  missive 
and  advertises  itself  at  once  as  a  circular  letter  which 
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has  been  sent  out  broadcast.  If  the  subject  is  one  which 
is  known  to  appeal  strongly  to  every  member  of  the  list 
circularized,  or  if  the  organization  has  so  high  a  standing 
that  anyone  will  read  its  correspondence,  such  a  letter 
may  be  the  best  form.  But  usually  it  is  wiser  to  produce 
a  letter  which  looks  attractive  in  the  mail. 

One  device  for  obtaining  this  appearance  is  to  have 
stationery  that  is  of  good  quality  and  with  a  good 
heading.  There  are  degrees  beyond  which  it  is  not 
wise  to  spend  money  for  paper,  as  a  very  fine  paper  is 
not  sufficiently  noticeable  to  make  up  for  its  expense, 
but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  regular  sheets 
of  letter  paper  and  the  kind  of  blank  sheets  upon  which 
letters  are  mimeographed.  In  charitable  enterprises,  and 
houses  that  deal  in  luxuries  appealing  to  women,  it  is  the 
custom  to  send  out  their  appeals  on  note  paper  instead 
of  business  letterheads.  These  sheets,  as  they  fold  into 
a  square  envelope,  give  the  appearance  of  personal  cor¬ 
respondence  and  this  effect  is  sometimes  increased  by 
getting  volunteer  workers  to  address  the  letters  by  hand 
instead  of  typing  them.  If  the  workers  write  a  society 
hand  the  effect  is  good. 

It  is  true  that  in  order  to  keep  down  expenses  of 
an  organization  a  simple  form  of  duplication  is  valuable. 
Nevertheless,  people  are  attracted  by  a  letter  which 
appears  to  be  written  to  them  individually.  If  anyone 
thinks  deeply  about  the  matter,  he  will  realize  that  a  large 
organization  cannot  write  to  each  name  on  its  list  indi¬ 
vidually,  without  enormous  expense,  but  so  large  a  number 
of  people  fail  to  take  this  into  consideration  that  it  is 
often  felt  wise  to  give  the  letter  the  appearance  of  an 
individual  communication,  even  though  this  may  be  more 
expensive  than  to  duplicate  the  letter  in  simpler  ways. 

There  is  an  automatic  typewriter  which  does  this 
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kind  of  work  satisfactorily.  The  machine  is  set  for  a 
given  letter.  The  name  and  address  are  typed  by  hand 
and  the  machine  types  without  further  assistance,  but 
can  be  stopped  at  any  point  and  an  insert  made.  For 
instance,  a  letter  appealing  for  funds  may  be  written 
and  set  up  on  this  typewriter,  but  each  address  will  be 
individual,  and  at  a  given  point  the  machine  may  be 
stopped  to  insert  the  amount  of  a  previous  contribution. 
This  machine  produces  letters  which  are  in  every  respect 
exactly  like  those  typed  entirely  by  hand,  but  it  is  of 
course  a  much  less  expensive  method  than  that  of  having 
someone  type  out  each  letter  complete.  The  main  purpose 
of  having  a  letter  appear  to  have  been  written  individually 
is  that  few  people  will  fail  to  read  it  carefully,  whereas 
many  will  only  glance  at  a  letter  which  is  obviously  one 
that  has  been  sent  to  a  large  list. 

Letters  which  are  designed  to  attract  attention  should 
always  be  sent  by  first-class  mail.  A  letter  which  is  not 
sealed  and  which  is  mailed  with  a  one-cent  stamp  is 
obviously  a  circular  letter  and  will  be  the  last  piece  of 
mail  opened  by  a  busy  man — if  opened  at  all.  Each  letter 
should  be  signed  by  the  person  who  is  alleged  to  have 
written  it  or  by  someone  with  a  similar  handwriting,  who 
has  been  given  authority  to  sign  his  name.  Money  will 
sometimes  be  spent  upon  a  carefully  typed  letter  with 
every  appearance  of  a  personal  communication,  only  to 
have  the  effect  ruined  by  a  rubber  stamp  signature. 

Telegrams 

Other  devices  for  attracting  attention  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  reaching  a  list  of  people  known  to  be  inter¬ 
ested,  have  been  used.  One  large  relief  committee  during 
the  war  had  a  list  of  several  hundred  names  of  people 
who  were  known  to  be  large  contributors  to  the  cause. 
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Whenever  a  real  emergency  arose,  as  when  a  large  number 
of  refugees  were  made  destitute  by  the  advance  of  the 
Germans,  this  committee  sent  a  night  letter  or  even  a 
straight  telegram  to  the  entire  list.  The  response  was 
so  much  larger  to  this  form  of  appeal  than  it  was  when 
letters  were  sent,  that  it  was  well  worth  the  difference 
in  cost.  No  such  extravagant  methods  should  be  used, 
of  course,  except  to  a  list  which  has  been  carefully 
selected  and  is  known  to  respond  whenever  real  necessity 
arises.  In  party  politics  it  is  a  well-known  device  to 
send  certain  appeals  by  telegram  and  many  organizations 
of  a  political  nature  regularly  instruct  their  members  to 
telegraph  senators  or  members  of  Congress  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  important  matters  at  issue.  The  difference 
between  a  telegram  and  a  letter  is  the  same  as  that 
between  a  letter  and  a  press  notice.  Very  few  people 
fail  to  read  telegrams  addressed  to  them  even  though  they 
may  not  always  read  their  mail. 

Service  Letters 

In  addition  to  letters  which  make  a  definite  request 
for  co-operation,  many  organizations  send  out  what 
might  be  called  “service  letters”  at  regular  intervals. 
Certain  lists  of  interested  people  are  kept  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  work,  at  regular  intervals,  whether 
their  immediate  co-operation  is  needed  or  not.  These 
letters  should  be  interesting  and  picturesque,  if  possible, 
and  they  should  be  designed  to  keep  up  an  interest  in 
the  work,  so  that,  when  an  appeal  is  necessary,  it  will 
be  read  with  sympathy.  The  effect  of  such  letters  is  to 
>  give  the  impression  that  the  contributor  is  appreciated 
and  is  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  events  at  all 
times  and  not  neglected  until  more  money  is  needed.  It 
is  rather  discouraging,  even  to  those  who  appreciate  that 
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expenses  must  be  cut  down,  to  contribute  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  receive  a  brief  acknowledgment,  and  then  not  to 
hear  anything  further  about  the  work  until  some  six 
months  later  when  another  appeal  for  funds  is  received. 

Commercial  houses  selling  equipment  of  various  kinds 
usually  have  a  system  of  service  letters  in  which  they 
inquire  as  to  whether  the  equipment  is  functioning  satis¬ 
factorily  and  inviting  complaints.  Often,  too,  such  service 
letters  will  suggest  other  ways  in  which  the  company 
may  co-operate  with  the  purchaser  as  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  typewriter  company  which  notifies  purchasers  of 
new  machines  of  its  employment  bureau  for  stenographers. 

Writing  and  Illustrating  Circulars 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  letter  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  that  the  details  of  the  work  or  the 
arguments  should  be  contained  in  the  circular  which 
accompanies  the  letter.  These  circulars  should  be  as 
attractive  as  possible  in  appearance,  but  need  not  hold 
strictly  to  the  rule  of  brevity.  In  fact,  the  length  of 
the  circular  is  limited  only  by  the  cost  of  printing  and 
mailing  it.  It  is  unwise  to  send  a  very  elaborate  circular 
or  booklet  to  a  long  list  of  persons.  Such  material  should 
be  reserved  for  people  known  to  be  interested.  Most 
arguments  may  be  reduced  to  a  four-page  circular  of 
the  proper  size  and  shape  to  fit  into  an  envelope  of  the 
usual  business  size.  This  will  not  involve  too  high  a 
cost  for  printing  and  will  be  carried  with  the  letter  by 
a  two-cent  stamp.  Wherever  possible,  such  a  circular 
should  be  illustrated  either  with  drawings  which  tell  the 
story  or  with  actual  photographs.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  these  illustrations,  as  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  unless  the  pictures  are  attractive,  the  reading 
matter  will  not  be  considered. 
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The  usual  rules  for  balance  and  artistic  effect  should 
be  followed  in  laying  out  a  circular  and  it  should  never 
be  so  crowded  as  to  give  it  a  cramped  look.  The  text 
should  have  plenty  of  white  space  around  it  and  be  of 
a  readable  type  and  the  pictures  should  be  large  enough 
to  be  seen  without  effort.  Sometimes  where  there  is 
a  large  selection  of  interesting  photographs,  there  is  a 
temptation  to  reduce  them  to  a  small  size  and  use  a 
number  of  them  in  groups.  This  is  a  mistake,  however. 
It  is  much  better  to  select  the  one  best  picture — or  possibly 
the  best  two  pictures — and  to  give  it  plenty  of  space 
and  ample  size.  One  well-known  charity  for  sick  children 
has  based  its  appeal  for  years  upon  one  picture  of  a 
crippled  child  with  an  unusually  attractive  smile.  A 
number  of  less  dramatic  scenes,  jumbled  together  in 
circular  literature,  would  have  had  no  such  effect. 

Not  only  may  the  text  of  circular  material  be  longer 
and  in  more  detail  than  the  letters,  but  here  is  a  chance 
for  the  headline  style  of  writing,  if  it  is  desired  by  the 
committee.  Some  successful  organizations  write  their 
entire  circulars  in  short  sentences  and  phrases,  setting 
each  out  as  though  it  were  a  headline  of  a  newspaper. 
Provided  the  text  really  tells  the  story,  this  is  some¬ 
times  effective,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  catchy 
phrases  are  sufficiently  explicit  so  that  the  reader  is  left 
in  no  doubt  as  to  exactly  what  the  appeal  is  for.  And 
last,  care  should  be  taken  that  all  essential  information 
appears  on  the  circular,  such  information  as  the  name 
and  address  of  the  treasurer  to  whom  money  may  be 
sent,  or  the  price  and  terms  of  the  article  to  be  sold,  and 
the  exact  co-operation  desired  of  persons  to  whom  the 
circulars  have  been  sent,  even  though  such  information 
may  also  appear  in  the  letter.  This  would  seem  to  be 
an  unnecessary  precaution,  but  committees  not  inf  re- 
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quently  put  such  statements  into  the  letter  and  leave 
them  off  the  circular,  because  the  latter  is  more  attractive 
and  looks  more  like  reading  matter  if  the  names  and 
addresses  are  not  included.  But  a  letter  will  sometimes 
be  thrown  away  and  the  circular,  particularly  if  it  is 
illustrated,  preserved.  When  the  prospect  comes  to 
respond,  he  reads  over  the  circular  and  finds  no  address 
to  which  the  money  may  be  sent. 

Attitude  of  Public  Toward  Mail  Appeals 

Circularizing  by  mail  is  a  field  which  permits  of  as 
much  ingenuity  as  press  publicity,  since  there  is  infinite 
variety  in  the  writing  and  illustrating  of  circulars,  even 
though  letters  should  follow  a  fairly  standardized  form. 
In  one  way  circularizing  by  mail  requires  even  more 
care  and  more  experience  than  press  publicity.  In  the 
case  of  the  press,  between  the  writer  and  the  public  there 
is  a  third  person,  the  editor,  who  rewrites  and  revises 
material  before  it  appears,  whereas  in  circularizing  by 
mail  all  the  editing  has  to  be  done  in  the  office  of  the 
committee.  While  press  publicity  may  not  appear  at  all 
if  it  is  poorly  done,  there  is  at  least  little  chance  of  making 
bad  mistakes  once  it  comes  out,  while  a  poorly  written 
circular  or  a  tactless  letter  will  reach  its  destination  and 
cause  harm.  If  this  happens  it  may  be  a  serious  matter, 
as  when  a  certain  candidate  in  an  eastern  city  circularized 
a  district  in  which  the  majority  of  voters  were  women. 
The  circular  consisted  principally  of  a  picture  of  himself 
with  his  wife  and  children,  the  idea  being  that  women 
would  be  interested  in  the  domestic  scene  as  the  children 
were  unusually  charming.  Unfortunately  the  gentleman 
himself,  while  pleasant  looking,  was  of  a  type  not  popular 
in  the  district  to  which  the  photograph  was  sent  in  such 
large  numbers  and  it  voted  almost  solidly  against  him. 
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Moreover,  an  organization  is  judged  more  strictly  by 
mail  which  is  sent  out  over  its  own  name  than  by  press 
notices  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  rewritten.  Many 
organizations  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  engage  an 
expert  to  handle  press  publicity,  while  the  circularizing 
can  be  done  by  anyone  who  has  the  time  to  spend.  This  is 
often  a  costly  mistake.  Expert  advice  should  be  obtained 
for  circularizing  as  well  as  for  press  work,  and  frequently 
the  same  person  will  be  able  to  handle  both.  In  fact,  the 
publicity  manager  who  knows  his  business  will  make  just 
as  careful  a  study  of  circularizing  by  mail  as  he  will  of 
reaching  the  public  through  the  press.  If  the  work  is 
well  done,  circularizing  may  easily  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  methods  of  disseminating  a  given  idea, 
selling  a  given  commodity,  or  winning  adherents  to  a 
given  cause. 
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LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES 

Value  of  Personal  Contacts 

Both  in  press  publicity  and  in  the  appeal  letter  the 
contact  is  made  with  the  public  by  means  of  the  printed 
word,  but  there  are  many  campaigns  and  many  subjects 
which  have  sufficient  emotional  appeal  to  make  a  personal 
contact  a  wise  and  useful  form  of  publicity.  While  the 
ideal  way  of  handling  such  campaigns  would  be  to  have 
enough  workers  to  interview  personally  as  many  people 
as  possible,  this  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  where  it 
is  desired  to  reach  a  large  public  on  a  limited  budget.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  man  charged  with  spread¬ 
ing  the  idea  in  question  to  gather  a  group  together  as  an 
audience  and  to  speak  to  them  collectively,  in  other  words 
to  deliver  a  lecture  or  address.  There  is  something  about 
the  force  of  the  personality  of  a  good  speaker  that  carries 
far  more  conviction  than  any  printed  word  and  there  is 
also  an  emotional  quality  to  the  reaction  of  an  audience 
to  an  eloquent  speaker  that  carries  conviction  to  that  large 
part  of  the  public  which  seizes  an  impression  rather  than 
understands  an  argument.  There  are  a  great  many  people 
who  seem  to  arrive  at  conclusions  not  so  much  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  minds  as  under  the  influence  of  a  sort  • 
of  social  contagion.  And  there  are  always,  as  we  have 
previously  stated,  groups  who  do  not  read  widely  enough 
to  follow  various  phases  of  thought  in  the  papers  but  who 
will  listen  to  a  good  speaker. 
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Place  of  Lecture  Tours  in  the  Publicity  Campaign 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  kind  of  publicity 
is  the  man  who  goes  out  on  a  street  corner  and  makes  a 
speech  from  a  soap-box  or  the  back  of  a  wagon.  On  a 
larger  scale  and  in  a  more  dignified  manner  many  political 
and  social  service  organizations  maintain  a  regular  circuit 
of  lecturers.  These  men  are  trained  in  their  particular 
work  and  travel  about  the  country  making  speeches  at 
strategic  points  to  selected  audiences.  This  lecturing  is 
an  unusually  good  form  of  publicity  because  it  evolves 
into  word-of-mouth  publicity,  which  is  the  best  possible 
kind.  A  man  hears  such  a  lecturer  and  is  interested  in  his 
views.  He  repeats  them  to  a  friend,  mentioning  the  lec¬ 
ture;  the  friend  repeats  them,  mentioning  the  man  but  _ 
not  necessarily  the  lecturer ;  and  in  course  of  time  the 
source  of  the  information  is  completely  forgotten  while 
the  idea  brought  out  is  passed  from  person  to  person 
throughout  the  community.  The  excitement  and  mob 
psychology  engendered  by  listening  to  a  good  speaker 
create  more  enthusiastic  support  than  any  printed 
article,  and  lecturing  therefore  gets  a  following  which 
has  an  emotional  enthusiasm  most  valuable  in  many 
cases. 

Lecture  tours  also  have  the  advantage  of  offering  an 
opportunity  for  organizing  branch  committees  and  develop¬ 
ing  personal  leaders  in  various  towns.  Such  tours  are 
expensive  if  financed  from  headquarters  but  there  are  ways 
of  minimizing  this  expense  which  will  be  described  later. 
Although  this  form  of  publicity  is  used  largely  by  political 
and  social  service  groups,  it  is  also  useful  in  commercial 
v  work.  Many  large  manufacturers  arrange  to  have  lectures 
delivered  on  a  general  subject  which  will  necessarily  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  their  particular  product,  and,  as  the  lec¬ 
turer  is  known  to  represent  a  given  company  and  is  selected 
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for  his  pleasing  personality,  he  makes  friends  for  the 
organization  wherever  he  goes. 

The  building  of  a  lecture  bureau,  then,  is  a  wise  move  in 
almost  any  publicity  campaign.  It  is  essential  in  political 
work  and  useful  in  other  fields.  Even  a  small  organization 
can  usually  find  two  or  three  speakers  among  the  workers 
who  will  deliver  an  occasional  address.  In  wider  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  lecture  bureau,  while  it  requires  a  rather  large 
initial  expenditure,  will  eventually  pay  for  itself,  or  nearly 
so,  if  properly  handled,  as  will  be  shown. 

Selection  of  Audiences 

The  first  move  in  planning  a  lecture  bureau  is  to  decide 
upon  the  kind  of  audience  to  which  the  organization  wishes 
to  appeal.  It  is  quite  often  found  that  there  is,  connected 
with  the  organization,  someone  who  is  a  good  speaker  and 
who  wishes  to  do  this  work,  but  that  his  method  of  ap¬ 
proach  is  best  suited  to  a  class  of  people  who  will  not  be 
especially  useful  to  the  cause.  Mistakes  are  often  made 
by  putting  such  a  man  in  the  field  simply  because  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  want  to  do  the  work.  For  instance,  there  are 
organizations  that  have  various  messages  which  they  wish 
to  carry  to  working  men  but  they  send  into  the  field  a  man 
who  would  be  an  excellent  speaker  for  a  college  audience 
but  who  has  no  idea  of  the  working  man’s  psychology, 
with  the  result  that  the  subject  matter  is  either  over  the 
working  man’s  head  or  is  so  childish  as  to  insult  him. 
Or  the  same  man,  realizing  his  limitations,  may  talk  to 
many  audiences  of  educated  people  who  are  not  those  in 
whom  the  organization  is  primarily  interested. 

The  method  of  choosing  the  audiences  to  which  the  lec¬ 
turers  are  to  appeal  is  much  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
in  a  previous  chapter  in  picking  the  press  mediums  to  be 
used  in  the  campaign.  It  is  assumed  that,  when  planning 
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the  campaign,  the  general  class  to  which  the  appeal  is  to 
be  made  has  already  been  picked,  but  this  class  may  be 
considerably  subdivided  when  it  comes  to  organizing  the 
lecture  bureau.  If  the  appeal  has  been  planned  according 
to  geographical  lines,  and  the  campaign  is  limited  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  territory,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  divide  people 
into  groups  for  the  purpose  of  lectures.  Several  such 
groups  may  be  chosen  and  a  different  lecture  and  a  different 
lecturer  assigned  to  each  subdivision.  It  may  be,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  a  charitable  organization  with  a  humanitarian 
appeal  may  wish  to  interest  women’s  clubs,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  groups  of  students.  Needless  to  say, 
these  audiences  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  lectures  that  will  be  suited  to  each  group. 
If  the  campaign  covers  a  large  territory,  local  differences 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  same  man  should  not 
address  middle  western  farmers,  southerners,  audiences  in 
eastern  cities,  and  groups  of  working  men  in  factory 
towns,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  universal  genius. 

It  is  sometimes  a  temptation,  if  a  man  is  being  sent 
about  the  country,  to  have  him  divide  his  audiences  geo¬ 
graphically  rather  than  by  type.  One  man  who  is  in  St. 
Louis  may  seem  to  be  the  one  to  fill  all  dates  obtainable 
in  that  city,  and  another  man  in  Chicago  to  fill  all  Chicago 
dates,  but  it  would  be  better,  if  each  man  is  especially  good 
for  one  type  of  audience,  either  to  send  both  men  to  both 
cities  each  to  address  a  suitable  audience  in  his  own  best 
manner,  or  else  to  cut  out  altogether  such  dates  as  do  not 
fit  into  the  prearranged  program. 

It  is  well  in  beginning  the  campaign,  if  there  is  any 
uncertainty  of  the  result  or  if  funds  are  limited,  to  confine 
the  work  entirely  to  one  type  of  audience  until  the  work 
has  been  put  on  its  feet  and  then  to  branch  out  into  other 
fields.  It  might  be  well  to  concentrate  upon  chambers  of 
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commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  and  other  business  men’s  organi¬ 
zations  until  that  branch  of  the  work  has  been  thoroughly 
organized  and  then  to  expand  perhaps  into  women’s  organi¬ 
zations,  taking  in  women’s  clubs  of  a  specified  type.  From 
there  the  work  could  be  expanded  into  college  men’s  groups 
or  working  men’s  groups  or  whatever  choice  seems  the 
wisest.  Whatever  the  group  chosen,  the  committee  should 
be  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  one  which  the  campaign  is 
especially  designed  to  reach.  Much  time  and  money  may 
be  wasted  in  making  speeches  to  the  wrong  kind  of  people, 
people  who  may  make  an  apprecku  audience  but  in 
whom  the  organization  is  not  really  mterested. 

Selection  of  Speakers 

Having  decided  what  class  in  the  community  is  the 
most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  central  organiza¬ 
tion,  speakers  should  be  picked  who  are  especially  adapted 
to  address  this  audience.  Men  of  wide  education  and 
scholarly  attainments  should  be  chosen  for  college  audi¬ 
ences  and  clubs  of  a  literary  nature.  Men  should  be  chosen 
for  church  audiences  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
denomination  which  they  expect  to  address.  The  man  who 
is  to  address  business  men  should  know  enough  of  business 
to  win  their  respect,  and  the  man  who  is  to  talk  to  work¬ 
ing  men  should  have  once  been  a  working  man  himself  or 
should  at  least  know  their  psychology.  All  this  would 
seem  to  be  only  common  sense,  but  it  is  not  always  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  astonishing  errors  in  tact  often  committed  by 
lecturers  for  a  given  cause  will  be  recalled  by  most  readers. 
For  instance,  a  man  may  speak  before  a  church  audience 
and  attempt  to  make  his  talk  fit  his  listeners  by  referring 
to  religious  matters  when  he  has  not  the  simplest  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  congregation  which  he  is 
addressing.  A  man  will  talk  to  working  men  as  though 
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they  were  kindergarten  children  and  a  speaker  before  a 
club  which  prides  itself  on  its  knowledge  of  international 
politics  will  explain  who  Lloyd  George  is  or  that  the 
French  people  speak  French.  One  bad  slip  of  this  kind 
will  nullify  the  entire  effect  of  the  lecture  and  make  the 
obtaining  of  future  engagements  more  difficult. 

Qualifications  of  Good  Speaker 

Provided  the  speaker  is  the  right  type  of  man  for  the 
audience  to  be  addressed,  he  should  also  have  certain  gen¬ 
eral  qualifications.  He  should  be  enough  interested  in  the 
subject  to  be  able  to  speak  with  eloquence  and  conviction, 
but  he  should  never  be  a  fanatic.  The  man  who  is  so  heart 
and  soul  in  a  cause  that  he  can  see  nothing  else  may  win 
admiration  for  his  sincerity,  but  he  will  make  few  con¬ 
verts.  He  must  have  a  broad  enough  view  to  present  his 
subject  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  other  affairs  of  life. 
He  should,  of  course,  be  well  informed  on  the  subject.  It 
is  sometimes  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  a  large 
number  of  speakers  in  a  hurry,  to  select  a  man  with  a 
general  gift  of  eloquence  and  to  give  him  a  prepared  speech 
to  deliver  without  further  preparation,  but  this  is  a  handi¬ 
cap,  because  much  of  the  good  work  that  a  lecturer  can 
do  lies  in  answering  questions,  both  from  the  platform  and 
in  reply  to  individuals  who  approach  him  after  the  lecture. 
The  ideal  lecturer  for  a  cause  never  speaks  too  long. 
It  is  much  better  to  deliver  a  brief  address  and  stimulate 
the  asking  of  questions  afterward.  He  must  also  have 
sufficient  self-confidence  to  be  able  to  reply  from  the  plat¬ 
form  promptly  and  calmly.  Any  speaker  on  a  controversial 
subject  will  probably  be  heckled  from  the  audience,  and 
if  a  man  loses  his  temper  or  his  self-confidence  under  the 
fire  of  unfriendly  questions  he  will  spoil  the  effect  of 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  convincing  talk. 
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So  many  people  have  gone  into  lecturing  from  all  walks 
of  life  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  man  is  best  suited  to  the 
work  until  he  has  been  tried.  A  professional  lecturer  is  a 
good  choice,  if  he  knows  the  subject  and  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  cause,  but  often  it  will  be  found  that  a  man  thor¬ 
oughly  in  sympathy  with  the  work  and  eager  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  will  make  a  good  lecturer  after  a  little  practice,  even 
though  he  may  never  have  undertaken  such  work  before. 
If  he  does  not  collapse  with  stage  fright,  if  he  can  tell  a 
consecutive  story,  and  if  his  voice  can  be  heard,  almost 
any  worker  in  the  organization  can  be  tried  out  for  occa¬ 
sional  lectures  and  sometimes  an  unusually  good  speaker 
will  be  developed. 

Selection  of  Subjects 

Having  decided  upon  the  type  of  audience  and  having 
chosen  the  lecturer,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  him  with  a 
list  of  subjects  upon  which  to  talk.  It  is  unwise  to  repeat 
the  same  lecture  over  and  over  again,  both  because  there 
may  be  people  in  the  audience  who  have  heard  it  before 
and  because  a  lecture  too  often  repeated  becomes  mechan¬ 
ical.  Moreover,  in  arranging  for  the  tour,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  list  of  subjects  from  which  a  lecture  may  be  chosen 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  proposition.  If  only  one 
subject  is  supplied,  an  audience  may  have  heard  a  similar 
lecture  recently  and  may  refuse  the  speaker,  where  they 
might  have  welcomed  him  if  he  had  submitted  a  list  of 
topics.  The  particular  point  which  the  organization  wishes 
to  make  can  be  incorporated  in  any  one  of  a  number  of 
lectures,  provided  the  topics  are  relevant. 

For  instance,  a  speaker  who  toured  the  country  re¬ 
cently  in  behalf  of  an  organization  doing  charitable  work 
for  Russian  refugees,  provided  a  list  of  some  twenty  sub¬ 
jects.  The  man  had  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Russia 
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both  before  and  after  the  revolution,  and  could  speak  on 
old  Russia,  political  questions  arising  during  the  first  revo¬ 
lution,  the  Bolshevist  regime,  or  the  economic  resources  of 
Russia  with  reference  to  the  future.  It  can  easily  be  seen 
that  such  a  range  permitted  of  a  number  of  subdivisions 
each  one  of  which  offered  a  possibility  for  giving  the 
principal  message,  which  was  that  many  of  the  best  minds 
of  Russia  were  in  danger  of  extermination  and  that  help 
was  needed  if  the  abler  members  of  the  Russian  race  were 
to  be  saved  for  the  future. 

Subjects  can  thus  be  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the 
audience.  In  the  case  just  mentioned  a  business  men’s 
organization  would  probably  not  be  interested  in  Russian 
literature  nor  a  woman’s  club  in  the  location  of  the  coal 
deposits  of  Siberia.  And  the  prejudices  of  the  audience 
can  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  certain  campaigns  of  a  more  or  less  political  nature, 
the  lecture  subjects  are  sometimes  very  general  in  scope 
and  with  a  point  which  may  not  seem  to  have  any  direct 
bearing  upon  the  object  of  the  campaign  but  which  will 
bring  out  indirectly  a  situation  which  is  useful.  This 
subtlety  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  some  of  the  radical 
work  previously  mentioned.  A  man  will  go  about  the 
country  lecturing  on  a  subject  which  seems  to  be  irrelevant 
to  the  main  objects  of  the  various  radical  groups  but  which 
will  turn  out  later  to  be  but  a  way  of  preparing  the  ground 
for  something  more  direct  which  follows  in  another  lecture 
tour  or  in  press  publicity. 

Planning  the  Tour 

The  practical  details  of  a  lecture  tour  can  be  worked 
out  at  the  central  office  after  the  general  plans  for  subject 
matter  and  audience  have  been  settled  and  the  right  speakers 
have  been  found.  The  tour  may  be  arranged  to  cover  as 
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large  an  amount  of  territory  as  possible  with  a  minimum 
expense  for  traveling.  A  route  should  be  laid  which  takes 
in  the  largest  number  of  speaking  points  for  the  least 
traveling  by  railroad  or  otherwise.  It  is  well  for  this 
reason  to  begin  the  work  in  a  thickly  settled  region,  so 
that  the  jump  from  one  town  to  another  is  not  long.  And 
such  towns  should  be  carefully  canvassed  in  advance  so 
that  as  many  dates  as  possible  may  be  made  along  the 
route  traveled  by  the  lecturer. 

Before  planning  the  exact  tour,  the  territory  which 
the  committee  wishes  to  cover  should  be  circularized  with 
suitable  letters  to  persons  who  will  probably  be  interested 
in  arranging  a  lecture.  A  small  circular  may  be  printed 
giving  the  lecturer’s  qualifications  for  speaking  on  his 
subject,  a  list  of  his  various  lectures  from  which  to  choose, 
and  his  picture  printed  on  the  circular.  This  last  is  often 
overlooked  but  it  is  important,  as  appearance  has  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  a  lecturer.  These  circulars  and  a 
suitable  letter  should  be  sent  to  chambers  of  commerce, 
women’s  clubs,  schools  and  colleges,  churches,  and  other 
groups  who  are  in  the  habit  of  arranging  for  lectures. 
Such  lists  may  be  obtained  from  commercial  sources  and 
a  properly  written  letter  and  circular  will  obtain  enough 
answers  to  show  whether  the  lecturer  will  have  a  chance 
of  success  in  the  territory  selected. 

The  Advance  Agent 

After  enough  responses  have  been  received  to  the 
circularization  to  indicate  that  other  dates  may  be  obtained, 
an  advance  agent  should  be  sent  through  the  territory  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  the  lectures  already  booked  and  get¬ 
ting  new  dates  in  the  intervening  towns.  This  man  must 
be  agreeable — what  is  known  as  a  “good  mixer” — and  he 
should  represent  the  organization  officially  for  the  purpose 
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of  arranging  lecture  dates.  He  may  start  with  the  first 
town  in  which  a  lecture  has  already  been  arranged  by  mail 
and  endeavor  to  make  other  engagements  in  the  same  town 
by  interviewing  other  similar  institutions.  He  will  then 
proceed  to  the  next  town  of  sufficient  size  and  arrange 
lectures  there. 

His  duties  should  include  the  making  of  final  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  appearance  of  the  lecturer,  getting  an  exact 
schedule  of  trains,  hotels,  and  other  practical  details,  and 
making  definite  financial  arrangements  for  each  lecture. 
He  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  few  of  the  members 
of  the  club  or  other  group  which  the  lecturer  is  to  address 
and  prepare  the  ground  a  bit  by  describing  the  lecturer 
in  more  detail  than  can  be  done  in  a  circular,  and  he  should 
size  up  the  type  of  audience  which  will  probably  appear 
so  that  the  lecturer  will  know  in  advance  something  of  the 
nature  of  those  whom  he  is  to  address.  He  will  be  able 
to  arrange  in  each  town  for  suitable  press  publicity.  This 
he  can  do  by  seeing  the  editors  of  the  local  papers,  telling 
them  of  the  approaching  lecture,  and  asking  them  to 
watch  for  the  advance  publicity  material. 

If  these  details  are  attended  to  properly  by  the  advance 
agent,  the  lectures  are  almost  sure  to  be  a  success,  if  the 
speaker  is  a  good  one.  After  the  lecture  bureau  has  been 
running  for  some  time,  lists  of  key  people  in  the  various 
towns  have  been  compiled,  and  the  names  of  local  editors 
are  on  file,  the  advance  agent  may  sometimes  be  dispensed 
with  and  such  work  taken  care  of  by  mail  from  the  central 
office,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  start  a  lecture  tour 
without  this  preliminary  work. 

Press  Publicity 

The  press  releases  mentioned  should  be  sent  to  the  local 
papers  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  the  lecturer,  describing 
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him  and  his  previous  work  and  giving  a  synopsis  of  the 
lecture.  These  releases  may  be  prepared  in  large  numbers 
by  various  duplicating  processes  with  a  blank  left  for  the 
name  of  the  town  and  paper,  the  name  of  the  club  to  be 
addressed  and  the  date.  Someone  in  the  central  office 
should  follow  the  lecture  tours  closely  and  see  that  this 
material  is  invariably  sent  out  at  the  right  time  and  with 
the  correct  name  inserted. 

Secretaries 

This  is  the  simplest  method  of  arranging  for  a  lecture 
tour,  with  suitable  publicity,  but  some  organizations  prefer 
to  send  a  secretary  and  press  agent  with  each  lecturer  to 
interview  editors  and  to  make  additional  arrangements  for 
lecture  invitations  which  may  follow  a  successful  meeting. 
For  instance,  if  the  lecturer  is  to  speak  in  one  town  before 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  high  school,  he  may  be 
invited,  after  his  first  talk,  to  address  two  or  three  other 
clubs,  and  if  his  schedule  permits  it  may  be  wise  to  accept 
these  invitations.  Many  speakers  will  attend  to  such 
matters  themselves,  after  the  general  route  has  been  laid 
out,  but  there  are  others  who  are  inclined  to  muddle  affairs 
if  the  practical  details  are  left  in  their  care  and  there  are 
certain  men  sufficiently  celebrated  to  be  unwilling  to  look 
after  practical  details  themselves.  Where  there  are  several 
lecturers  in  the  organization,  each  handling  a  different 
phase  of  the  publicity,  the  secretary  may  be  able  to  book 
others  after  the  first  man  has  spoken,  thus  acting  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  one  man  and  advance  agent  to  the  rest. 

Financing  the  Tour 

We  have  spoken  earlier  of  the  fact  that  a  lecture  tour 
does  not  need  to  be  an  expense  without  return.  This  is 
true  because  most  organizations  desiring  a  lecturer  are 
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willing  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  talk,  and  there  are  others  who 
will  arrange  to  sell  tickets,  dividing  the  profits  with  the 
speaker  on  an  agreed  percentage.  The  fees  paid  by  clubs 
are  usually  from  $25  to  $100,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
club  and  the  importance  of  the  speaker.  Approximately 
the  same  returns  will  be  obtained  from  the  other  arrange¬ 
ment,  unless  the  speaker  is  unusually  popular,  in  which 
case  they  will  be  larger,  as  a  great  many  people  will  flock 
to  the  lecture.  If  the  route  has  been  so  laid  out  that  the 
lecturer  does  not  have  to  spend  an  undue  proportion  in 
traveling  expenses,  and  if  there  is  not  too  much  waste  of 
time  between  lectures,  the  tour  will  pay  for  itself,  includ¬ 
ing  the  advance  work  and  a  proportion  of  the  overhead 
at  the  central  office. 

Sometimes  lecturers  are  willing  to  enter  into  a  financial 
arrangement  whereby  they  are  to  receive  a  proportion,  say 
half,  of  the  gross  returns  and  the  central  office  is  to  pay 
for  advance  work,  press  work,  and  part  of  the  traveling 
expenses.  For  instance,  if  a  club  has  offered  to  sell  tickets 
for  a  lecture  and  to  give  the  lecturer  his  share  of  the 
returns,  the  local  club  will  first  deduct  the  expenses  of 
the  meeting,  such  as  the  rent  of  the  hall,  and  will  divide 
the  net  returns  with  the  lecturer  according  to  arrangement. 
The  lecturer  will  then  keep  half  of  this  as  his  own  com¬ 
pensation  and  forward  half  to  the  central  committee  for 
its  share  in  the  work.  Or  a  fee  will  be  divided  in  the  same 
way.  This  arrangement  is  more  suitable  for  charitable 
enterprises  then  for  other  forms  of  publicity  because  it  can 
be  advertised  when  tickets  are  sold  that  after  expenses 
have  been  paid,  which  should  be  understood  to  include  a 
-  fee  to  the  lecturer,  the  proceeds  will  go  to  the  charity 
specified,  and  dates  can  often  be  obtained  by  well-organized 
and  well-known  charitable  groups  which  could  not  be 
obtained  by  an  individual  lecturer  with  no  especial  backing. 
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With  political  and  commercial  speakers,  however,  and 
frequently  in  the  case  of  charities,  it  is  better  to  pay  the 
lecturer  a  stated  salary  for  his  work  and  have  the  proceeds 
of  the  lecture  turned  into  the  central  bureau.  This  insures 
the  lecturer  a  steady  income,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
central  office  a  chance,  by  skilful  routing  and  press  work, 
to  show  a  profit  on  this  branch  of  the  campaign.  It  should 
be  understood  with  the  lecturer  that  he  shall  not  be  required 
to  make  more  than  a  stated  number  of  lectures  a  week  and 
also  that  the  arrangement  can  be  canceled  if  he  proves  to 
be  unpopular  or  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  make  the  tour 
worth  while  from  a  publicity  angle. 

Lecture  Bureaus 

The  complications  of  financing  a  lecture  tour  and  of 
arranging  routes  and  press  work  sometimes  appall  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  individual  in  charge  of  the  campaign  and  it  proves 
wiser  to  engage  an  established  lecture  bureau  to  handle  this 
work.  There  are  such  bureaus  who  have  lists  of  all  kinds 
already  at  hand  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  practical 
details  of  routing  lecturers  around  the  country.  They  can 
often  supply  lecturers  also,  if  desired.  For  an  organization 
that  does  not  wish  to  establish  a  large  headquarters,  this 
is  probably  the  most  economical  arrangement,  but  if  there 
is  already  a  publicity  staff  at  work  with  someone  in  charge 
of  lists  for  other  purposes  and  press  agents  already  en¬ 
gaged,  the  lecture  work  can  be  added  without  undue 
expense,  and  the  profit,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone 
to  the  lecture  bureau,  can  be  added  to  the  income  of  the 
organization. 

Collecting  Lists 

Of  course,  the  main  object  of  the  lectures  is  to  spread, 
by  means  of  the  spoken  word,  that  particular  point  of 
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view  which  is  the  object  of  the  campaign,  but  there  are 
certain  side  issues  which  the  lecturer  should  care  for  and 
which  often  prove  extremely  valuable  to  the  cause.  He 
will  be  especially  useful  in  these  side  lines  if  the  lecture 
tours  are  a  part  of  the  general  scheme. 

The  organization  of  branch  committees,  which  will  be 
discussed  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter,  is  dependent 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  important,  or  key,  people  in  vari¬ 
ous  localities.  These  people  will  naturally  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  lecturer,  as  he  goes  from  place  to  place, 
and  he  should  be  able  to  supply  the  central  office  with  an 
extremely  valuable  list  as  his  tour  progresses.  It  should 
be  part  of  his  work,  in  connection  with  his  advance  agent, 
to  find  out  in  each  town  the  names  and  addresses  not 
only  of  the  officers  of  various  clubs,  the  editors  of  the 
papers,  and  the  city  officials,  but  also  the  unofficial  leaders 
in  various  fields.  There  are  almost  always  in  every  town 
some  three  or  four  people,  both  men  and  women,  who  are 
the  organizers  and  supporters  of  all  kinds  of  public  enter¬ 
prises.  If  these  people  can  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  the 
success  of  the  work  in  that  locality  will  be  assured  for  the 
future.  Such  people  are  almost  certain  to  attend  a  lecture 
of  interest,  and  the  lecturer  will  probably  meet  them  per¬ 
sonally  and  will  be  able  to  report  to  the  central  committee 
not  only  who  they  are,  but  their  standing,  interests,  and 
connections  in  the  town,  all  of  which  can  be  put  on  record 
at  the  main  office. 

The  lecturer  can  also  collect  larger  lists  as  he  goes 
from  place  to  place.  The  membership  lists  of  clubs  and 
*  similar  organizations  can  be  obtained  by  mail,  but  only 
with  great  difficulty,  whereas  a  man  who  has  just  made  a 
successful  speech  in  a  town  can  usually  obtain  such  lists 
with  little  difficulty  and  they  may  prove  invaluable  when 
circularizing  by  mail  is  to  be  undertaken. 
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Gauging  Public  Opinion 

There  is  another  function  which  the  lecturer  fills  which 
has  to  do  with  the  following  of  public  opinion  upon  any- 
given  subject.  It  is  most  important  that  the  central  office 
shall  have  at  least  a  general  idea  not  only  of  the  success  of 
its  own  publicity,  but  of  the  general  tendency  of  public 
opinion  in  various  sections  of  the  country  and  even  in  more 
limited  localities.  Since  the  whole  result  of  the  campaign 
will  depend  upon  the  tact  and  timeliness  of  the  publicity, 
this  information  is  really  essential.  It  could  be  obtained 
by  reading  enough  local  papers  but  this  would  be  a  stupen¬ 
dous  task  and  an  expensive  one.  The  lecturer,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  he  is  in  a  town,  can  ask  a  few  pre¬ 
arranged  questions  and  thereby  obtain  a  fairly  clear  idea  of 
the  trend  of  thought  in  that  locality. 

The  temper  of  the  people  can  be  judged  also  by  the 
questions  asked  of  the  lecturer  from  the  audience.  As 
previously  mentioned,  any  lecturer  on  a  publicity  subject 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  at  the  close  of  his 
speech  and  should  arrange  the  length  of  his  talk  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  addition  to  the  good  psychological  effect  obtained 
by  such  willingness  to  be  questioned,  he  will  get  the  point 
of  view  of  the  town  upon  any  given  subject  from  the 
general  drift  of  these  questions.  He  must,  of  course,  be 
skilful  enough  to  recognize  the  difference  between  genuine 
questions  which  come  from  the  representative  or  average 
citizen  and  questions  which  are  asked  him  by  members  of 
the  opposition  planted  in  the  audience  for  that  purpose. 
He  can  also  judge  of  the  trend  of  thought  by  the  responses 
to  certain  questions.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  rises  to 
heckle  him  and  is  applauded,  it  is  a  fairly  good  sign  that 
his  own  cause  is  unpopular.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  his 
answer  which  is  applauded,  his  cause  is  probably  more  in 
favor  than  that  of  the  opposition. 
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Reports 

Reports  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion,  as  to  key- 
people,  and  as  to  lists,  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  financial 
returns,  should  be  forwarded  daily  to  the  central  office. 
This  is  a  matter  which  is  sometimes  neglected  but  which 
is  of  great  importance.  It  is  not  difficult  to  form  the  habit 
of  posting  a  letter  every  morning  upon  the  previous  day’s 
activities,  but  if  such  information  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
it  may  be  a  difficult  task  to  correlate  it  and  to  get  it  into 
report  form.  If  the  material  is  forwarded  immediately, 
just  as  it  is  picked  up,  it  can  be  rearranged  in  the  central 
office. 

If  the  speaker  has  been  well  chosen,  the  audiences 
properly  selected,  the  route  laid  out  economically,  and 
reports  sent  in  regularly,  the  lecture  tour  will  be  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  publicity.  Once 
established  a  lecture  bureau  will  be  a  powerful  instrument 
for  influencing  public  opinion  and  one  which  not  only  will 
not  be  expensive  but  will  show  a  profit  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  the  central  organization. 
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BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  LOCAL  COMMITTEES 

Value  of  Local  Committees 

While  much  work  in  organizing  and  disseminating  pub¬ 
licity  can  be  accomplished  from  a  central  point,  and  while 
all  important  questions  of  policy  should  be  decided  by  a 
small  group,  much  of  the  actual  work  of  enlisting 
adherents  to  the  cause,  whatever  that  cause  may  be,  can 
best  be  done  by  people  known  to  the  locality,  through  a 
local  chapter  or  branch  committee.  In  political  work 
it  is  most  important  that  confidence  in  an  idea  be  engen¬ 
dered  in  a  community  because  some  leading  citizen  is 
interested  in  the  spread  of  this  idea,  and  in  charitable 
work  funds  can  best  be  collected  by  people  known  to 
the  community.  In  commercial  work  it  is  seldom  neces¬ 
sary  to  organize  special  branch  committees,  partly  because 
more  of  the  publicity  may  be  handled  from  a  central 
point,  and  partly  because  any  large  industry  has  its 
branches  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  these 
can  handle  the  local  activities  with  guidance  from  head¬ 
quarters.  Frequently,  too,  in  promoting  a  commercial 
idea  much  of  the  work  of  headquarters  is  in  lining  up 
and  enlisting  the  help  of  the  dealers,  who  will  then  handle 
the  local  publicity  themselves.  But  all  enterprises  which 
have  for  their  purpose  the  raising  of  funds  for  charity 
or  the  spread  of  a  political,  economic,  or  religious  doctrine, 
should  have  branch  committees  if  the  work  is  to  be  at 
all  intensive. 
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Function  of  Branches 

The  function  of  this  branch  committee  is  threefold, 
to  obtain  complete  publicity  in  given  localities,  to  build 
lists  of  various  kinds,  and  to  bring  in  the  final  results 
of  any  publicity  campaign,  whether  it  be  funds  for  charity 
or  votes  and  other  forms  of  political  pressure.  While 
the  central  committee  may  give  an  idea  an  air  of  having 
been  generally  accepted  over  a  somewhat  vague  territory, 
it  is  the  branch  committee  that  brings  the  whole  subject 
down  to  personalities  and  enlists  the  active  support  of 
individuals. 

Each  community  is  a  problem  in  itself,  even  granted 
that  there  are  certain  fundamental  reactions  which  human 
beings  will  show  under  given  conditions  wherever  they 
may  be.  Each  town  has  its  own  background,  its  own 
prejudices,  and  its  own  enthusiasms.  One  community 
may  be  susceptible  to  a  given  idea  because  of  previous 
discussions  of  the  subject  in  some  local  club  or  because 
of  the  visit  of  some  well-known  speaker,  while  another 
town  a  few  miles  away  may  have  almost  opposite  opinions 
because  the  same  subject  has  been  presented  differently 
or  because  it  has  not  been  discussed  at  all.  The  person¬ 
ality  of  the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  the  leading  business 
man,  and  other  influential  citizens  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  attitude  of  the  whole  town  on  any  one  subject, 
so  that  the  method  that  may  be  successful  in  handling 
publicity  in  one  place  may  fail  entirely  in  another.  And 
if  this  is  true  of  neighboring  towns  it  is  even  more  true 
of  different  states  or  of  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  function  of  the  branch  committee  to 
take  the  general  idea  as  it  is  put  out  by  headquarters 
and  modify  it  to  meet  the  local  needs,  so  that  it  can  be 
brought  home  to  individuals  as  it  could  not  if  too  general 
in  nature. 
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Press  Publicity 

The  press  publicity,  for  instance,  which  is  sent  out 
from  headquarters  may  or  may  not  be  used  by  the  local 
paper,  according  to  the  attitude  of  the  editor  or  the 
owner.  If  this  material  is  not  used,  the  branch  com¬ 
mittee  will  inquire  into  the  reason,  and  will  either  suggest 
special  treatment  by  the  central  office,  or  will  supply 
material  itself  written  by  a  local  personage,  which  will 
be  more  effective  than  any  general  releases  which  are 
sent  out  broadcast.  Sometimes  press  publicity  is  sent 
to  the  branch  committee  for  distribution  in  the  local 
papers,  instead  of  being  sent  directly  to  the  editor.  Such 
publicity  is  then  presented  to  the  newspaper  by  a  prom¬ 
inent  member  of  the  community  and  a  reader  of  the 
paper,  possibly  an  advertiser,  instead  of  arriving  through 
the  mails  with  no  especial  backing  that  is  of  interest  to 
the  editor.  Moreover,  the  activities  of  the  branch  com¬ 
mittee,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  local  organization,  will 
be  given  space  in  the  local  paper  which  would  not  be 
accorded  to  general  material  of  no  immediate  interest. 
And,  of  course,  when  the  doings  of  the  branch  com¬ 
mittees  are  written  up,  the  general  idea  for  which  the 
committee  stands — in  other  words,  the  principal  point  of 
the  campaign — can  be  included  in  the  story.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  press  publicity  that  accompanies 
the  lecturer  in  towns  where  he  is  to  speak.  If  there  is 
a  branch  committee  of  the  organization  in  that  town 
the  committee  will,  of  course,  be  the  first  to  invite  the 
lecturer  to  speak  and  can  handle  the  local  publicity  with 
the  help  of  the  releases  from  headquarters. 

List-Building 

The  second  function  of  the  branch  committee  is  to 
build  and  consolidate  lists.  The  function  of  the  lecturer 
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in  collecting  such  lists  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter  but  had  reference  to  a  town  where  no  branch 
committee  has  yet  been  formed.  Once  the  branch  is  in 
working  order,  it  will  be  able  not  only  to  collect  lists  of 
people  interested  in  the  work  and  prospective  enthusiasts, 
but  it  will  keep  such  lists  up  to  date  and  corrected  from 
time  to  time. 

Enlisting  Individual  Support 

The  third  function  of  the  branch  committee  is  that 
of  obtaining  the  final  result  of  the  campaign  as  it  applies 
to  individuals,  whether  this  be  money-raising,  member¬ 
ships,  or  political  pressure.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  branch 
committee  that  reaches  the  individual — particularly  the 
individual  who  is  inclined  to  be  on  the  fence — and  gets 
his  name  on  the  dotted  line.  Personal  contact  will  often 
accomplish  what  more  wholesale  forms  of  publicity  leave 
unfinished.  The  function  of  the  branch  committee,  and 
its  workers  in  the  political  and  the  charitable  field,  may 
be  compared  to  the  function  of  the  salesman  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  campaign.  The  more  active  and  well  organized 
these  branches  are,  the  more  surely  will  the  campaign 
reach  definite  and  satisfactory  results. 

Location  of  Branches 

In  dividing  the  activities  of  the  campaign  into  fields 
which  can  be  handled  by  the  branch  committees,  the 
most  obvious  arrangement  is  of  course  geographical.  It 
would  be  the  ideal  goal  to  have  a  branch  committee  in 
>  each  locality,  so  placed  that  it  would  cover  a  community 
or  neighborhood  small  enough  so  that  the  social  life  is 
more  or  less  of  a  unit,  but  large  enough  so  that  there 
need  be  no  overlapping.  Of  course  not  many  campaigns 
are  large  enough  to  admit  of  such  intensive  organization. 
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About  all  that  can  be  managed  is  to  place  branch  com¬ 
mittees  at  strategic  points  so  that  the  workers,  while 
they  may  not  be  known  personally  to  the  entire  terri¬ 
tory,  may  at  least  be  familiar  with  the  general  mode  of 
thought  of  that  section,  and  know  how  to  reach  influential 
people.  And  frequently  the  organization  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  dependent  upon  local  conditions,  so  that 
while  one  state  or  section  may  be  thoroughly  organized, 
another  may  be  covered  only  sketchily. 

Sometimes  in  a  campaign  with  a  rather  wide  objective 
these  branch  committees  may  be  organized  not  only 
geographically  but  also  by  interest  groups,  as,  for  instance, 
women’s  organizations,  church  organizations,  business 
men’s  organizations,  and  so  forth.  The  general  public 
is  in  reality  composed  of  a  number  of  lesser  publics,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  psychologists,  and  these 
groups,  while  they  may  overlap,  are  on  the  whole  clearly 
defined.  If  the  central  committee  confines  its  efforts 
to  one  classification  of  the  community,  it  may  auto¬ 
matically  eliminate  all  other  classes,  so  that  it  may  be 
wise  to  subdivide  the  geographical  units  still  further 
according  to  various  affiliations.  The  organization  of  a 
church  is  a  good  example  of  this  double  method  of  sub¬ 
division.  Subject  to  control  by  the  central  organization, 
the  individual  churches  are  located  geographically  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  the  population,  and  each  church  is 
then  divided  into  supplementary  committees,  such  as  the 
Men’s  Club,  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  the  Young  People’s 
Organization,  and  so  forth,  each  of  which  may  have  its 
national  organization  as  well. 

Some  such  arrangement  may  be  wise  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  political  or  charitable  campaign.  Sometimes 
this  is  done  by  having  one  general  committee  at  a  given 
point  and  allowing  this  committee  to  subdivide  according 
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to  its  own  idea  of  the  local  situation,  or  again,  it  may  be 
wise  to  organize  from  headquarters  a  parallel  series  of 
branch  committees,  each  dealing  with  a  given  group  and 
then  arrange  to  have  the  branches  of  each  series  co-operate 
with  one  another  when  they  happen  to  be  located  in  the 
same  place.  For  instance,  there  may  be  a  special  effort 
made  at  headquarters  to  organize  men’s  clubs  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  chambers  of  commerce  and  another  to  organize 
women’s  clubs.  Wherever  both  a  men’s  club  and  a 
women’s  club  exist  in  the  same  town,  they  are  of  course 
to  be  co-ordinated  sufficiently  so  that  they  will  work 
together  for  the  common  cause. 

It  will  often  be  found  that  one  or  other  of  these 
groups  will  be  the  stronger  in  a  given  community.  There 
may  be  a  very  active  woman’s  club  and  a  lack  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  among  the  business  men.  In  such  a  case,  the 
woman’s  club  might  well  be  the  only  branch  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  town,  while  in  another  town  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  might  take  up  the  work  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  groups.  The  whole  organization  may  thus  show 
a  rather  eccentric  development,  but  it  will  be  the  stronger 
for  being  well  grounded  in  local  conditions,  even  though 
logical  order  may  seem  to  be  sacrificed  at  headquarters. 

Selecting  Key  People 

Having  decided  upon  the  group  or  groups  to  which 
to  make  first  appeal,  and  having  selected  the  territory 
and  localities  in  which  branch  committees  are  to  be  sit¬ 
uated,  the  first  step  in  organizing  all  these  is  to  select 
the  local  people  who  are  to  have  the  work  in  charge.  This 
‘  cannot  be  done  easily  by  correspondence,  but  usually 
requires  an  organizer  who  will  travel  from  one  place  to 
another,  making  arrangements  and  selecting  committee 
heads  in  person.  This  man  may  be  attached  to  the  lecture 
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staff  or  he  may  follow  an  independent  route,  but  he 
should  be  sufficiently  trained  in  such  work  to  appreciate 
local  conditions  in  all  their  intricacies.  He  should  also 
be  fairly  familiar  with  the  section  he  is  to  cover,  so 
that  he  will  recognize  the  signs  of  real  leadership  in 
the  people  whom  he  selects  from  the  community. 

The  few  persons  in  any  town  who  are  the  promoters 
of  various  public  and  semipublic  enterprises  may  be 
public  officials  or  they  may  be  merely  private  citizens 
interested  in  affairs  outside  of  their  own  personal  concerns 
— and  they  may  be  either  men  or  women.  Whoever  they 
are,  they  are  looked  up  to  by  the  rest  of  the  community 
and  expected  to  take  a  hand  in  any  new  enterprise.  What 
is  even  more  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
publicity  manager,  no  cause  which  fails  to  gain  the  support 
of  at  least  one  of  these  natural  leaders  has  much  chance 
of  making  headway  in  the  community.  There  is  no  way 
of  finding  these  people  in  advance  and  it  is  difficult  to 
locate  them  through  list  sources.  A  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  town  must  be  obtained  before  the  right  person  can 
be  selected,  and  even  when  the  organizer  has  arrived  in 
a  new  place  and  has  studied  the  situation  for  several  days 
he  may  make  serious  errors  unless  he  is  wise  in  the  ways 
of  small  communities. 

Possibilities  of  Error 

To  put  the  organization  of  the  branch  committee 
into  the  hands  of  the  wrong  person,  no  matter  how 
bustling,  may  be  fatal,  and  yet  there  will  be  much  tempta¬ 
tion  to  do  just  this.  For  instance,  if  a  charitable  enter¬ 
prise  is  being  organized,  it  may  be  thought  wise  to  enlist 
the  help  of  the  social  leader  of  a  given  town.  This 
leader  may  be  a  rather  retiring  woman,  while  some  “social 
climber,,  who  wishes  to  enter  her  set  may  come  forward 
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eagerly  with  an  offer  of  services.  Unless  the  organizer 
has  studied  the  situation  carefully,  he  will  be  tempted  to 
give  the  work  to  the  woman  who  seems  so  eager  to  do  it, 
but  it  may  be  that  by  doing  so  he  will  antagonize  the 
very  element  in  the  community  which  represents  the  most 
wealth  and  upon  which  the  success  of  the  whole  plan 
hinges. 

The  same  thing  may  also  apply  to  groups  of  business 
men.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  town  to  be  divided  into 
rival  camps,  one  of  which  will  be  found  to  represent 
far  more  wealth  and  influence  than  the  other.  The  less 
powerful  group  is  more  apt  to  come  forward  with  its 
offer  of  services  for  any  new  undertaking  which  has  a 
philanthropic  air,  but  the  wise  organizer  will  try  first  to 
enlist  the  solid  and  more  conservative  element.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  between 
these  various  groups,  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  organizer 
to  stay  long  enough  in  each  place  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  has  really  grasped  the  situation.  When  once  the  right 
connections  have  been  made  in  one  town,  he  may  be 
thereby  aided  in  finding  the  right  people  in  the  next,  which 
will  simplify  his  work.  But  the  organizer’s  work  will 
never  be  easy  in  any  case,  and  the  organizing  of  branch 
committees  should  not  be  attempted  unless  the  right  men 
can  be  found  to  attend  to  it. 

Other  Committee  Members 

Once  the  “key”  people  have  been  selected,  the  people 
who  will  give  authority  and  standing  to  the  committee, 
the  other  members  should  be  chosen  with  the  idea  of 
v  representing  as  many  elements  of  the  community  as 
possible.  The  bustling  person  of  the  wrong  crowd  may 
well  be  given  a  subordinate  position  on  the  committee, 
and  there  may  also  be  added  people  who  have  not  so 
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many  interests  but  that  they  can  give  ample  time  to  the 
actual  work.  It  is  true  that  if  you  want  a  thing  done 
the  busiest  person  is  the  one  to  approach.  Nevertheless 
there  are  limits  even  to  this  theory  and  it  is  wise  to 
have  on  the  committee  a  few  people  with  sufficient  leisure 
to  spend  time  over  details. 

Keeping  in  Touch 

Once  the  nucleus  of  the  branch  committee  has  been 
formed,  the  members  should  be  brought  together  and  the 
plans  carefully  outlined  with  a  view  to  the  closest  possible 
co-operation  between  the  branch  and  the  central  office, 
as  well  as  between  the  various  branch  committees.  The 
organizer  should  have  with  him  printed  leaflets  stating 
the  exact  purposes  of  the  campaign  and  the  functions  of 
the  branch  committees.  A  copy  of  this  should  be  given 
to  each  member  so  that  the  plan  may  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  general  scheme  the 
branch  committee  should  be  left  to  work  out  the  details 
in  its  own  individual  way.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
clutter  up  the  organization  with  too  much  red  tape.  It 
spoils  the  enthusiasm  of  the  local  organizers  and  may 
even  do  harm  through  insisting  upon  procedure  not  suited 
to  the  locality.  A  certain  amount  of  co-operation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  desirable,  and  once  the  branch  committees  have 
been  formed  they  should  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  main 
office  in  several  ways. 

Information  Bulletins 

In  the  first  place,  the  local  committees  should  be  kept 
informed  of  the  work  as  it  proceeds,  not  only  at  head¬ 
quarters  but  in  other  sections  of  the  field.  The  com¬ 
mittee  working  in  Michigan  wants  to  know  of  the  success 
of  the  committee  in  California  and  both  want  to  know 
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immediately  of  any  change  of  policy  at  headquarters, 
or  of  any  interesting  information  which  may  be  received 
there.  It  should  therefore  be  a  policy  to  send  out  to  all 
branches  printed  information  at  stated  intervals.  This 
printed  matter  may  take  the  form  of  a  bulletin  or  small 
magazine  similar  to  a  house  organ,  and  it  should  contain, 
in  addition  to  news  from  other  branches  and  directions 
from  headquarters,  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  as  a  whole,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  wise  to'- 
disseminate  such  information  broadcast. 

Forms  and  Blanks 

Second,  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  local  committees  supplied 
with  uniform  forms  for  use  on  various  occasions.  If, 
for  instance,  the  appeal  is  for  funds  for  a  charitable  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  well  to  have  the  actual  subscription  blanks 
uniform  throughout  the  organization.  It  is  also  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  committee  be  supplied  with  forms  for  the 
compiling  of  lists,  so  that  the  work  of  the  central  office 
may  be  simplified.  Each  branch  committee  should  be 
made  to  report  at  stated  intervals  in  a  stated  way.  This 
very  important  matter  is  often  neglected,  the  secretary 
of  the  branch  writing  in  a  rambling  personal  letter  which 
may  be  interesting  but  which  is  difficult  to  decipher. 
Blanks  for  these  reports  should  be  supplied  and  each  sec¬ 
retary  should  be  made  to  fill  them  out  and  send  them  in 
with  reasonable  promptness.  If  this  rule  is  not  adhered 
to,  one  branch  committee  may  get  into  difficulties  unknown 
to  headquarters  that  may  give  a  bad  name  to  the  whole 
movement.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  such  forms  so 

* 

complicated  as  to  be  a  burden  to  the  secretary,  but  reports 
at  reasonably  frequent  intervals  are  essential.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  work  is  done  by  volunteers  or 
where  there  may  be  criticism  by  committee  members. 
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Traveling  Delegates 

And  last,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  visit  the  various 
local  committees  from  time  to  time,  the  frequency  varying 
with  the  kind  of  work  undertaken.  Delegates  from  head¬ 
quarters  must  make  a  trip  through  each  section,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  to  look  over  the  work  of  the  branch  committee 
and  to  discuss  with  the  members  subjects  that  are  too 
delicate  to  put  into  a  formal  report.  Preferably,  but  not 
necessarily,  this  should  be  the  same  man  who  did  the 
organizing  in  the  first  place.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found 
that  the  branch  is  wandering  too  far  away  from  the  general 
plan  of  the  campaign,  or  that  the  committee  is  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  collapse  because  of  internal  politics,  or 
that  it  is  in  need  of  a  little  enthusiasm.  Such  matters 
are  easily  straightened  out  by  a  representative  from  head¬ 
quarters  who  can  talk  the  matter  over  in  person,  where 
they  might  never  be  straightened  out  by  correspondence 
alone.  This  necessity  for  a  traveling  organizer  must  be 
borne  in  mind  when  discussing  the  total  expense  of  the 
overhead  allotted  to  branch  committees. 

There  sometimes  arises  a  question,  in  arranging  this 
co-operation  between  headquarters  and  the  branch  com¬ 
mittees,  as  to  just  how  far  the  branch  shall  be  in  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  central  committee.  This  does 
not  imply  that  the  central  committee  has  any  ulterior 
motive  which  the  individual  members  of  the  branch  could 
not  know  or  would  not  approve,  but  where  there  is  a 
large  group  of  people  working  towards  a  given  end  the 
simpler  the  task  allotted  the  more  chance  there  is  of 
success.  If  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  campaign  is  a  rather 
subtle  and  delicate  one,  it  may  be  better  not  to  go  into 
it  too  thoroughly  with  the  branch  committees,  but  to 
inform  them  of  only  one  stage  at  a  time.  There  are 
always  individuals  who  are  not  good  at  following  directions 
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and  who  may  try  to  take  a  short  cut  to  the  final  results, 
without  following  the  various  stages  of  development  which 
have  been  planned.  They  may  fail  themselves  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  result  and  they  will  certainly  throw  the  general 
plan  out  of  gear. 

Financing  Branch  Committees 

A  question  which  is  often  especially  difficult  in 
planning  a  campaign  is  the  method  of  financing  the  branch 
committees.  Various  methods  have  been  tried  out,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  found  to  be  too  cumbersome  to 
be  workable.  There  is  the  method  of  having  all  the  book¬ 
keeping  go  through  the  central  office,  so  that  there  shall 
be  a  complete  audit  of  all  activities  of  the  committee,  but 
if  the  organization  is  large  this  becomes  an  impossible 
task,  especially  as  no  matter  how  carefully  blanks  and 
forms  are  prepared  no  two  treasurers  will  ever  make 
out  their  reports  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Charitable  Committees 

Second,  there  is  the  method  of  paying  all  expenses 
of  the  branch  committee  from  headquarters  and  having 
all  the  receipts  turned  in  to  headquarters,  but  this  also 
involves  an  undue  amount  of  bookkeeping  and,  besides, 
it  is  not  at  all  popular  with  branch  committees,  as  it  takes 
away  a  great  deal  of  their  own  responsibility  and  even 
implies  a  lack  of  financial  integrity  on  the  part  of  the 
responsible  members. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  best  plan  is  to  charge  the 
expense  of  organizing  the  branch  committees  and  expense 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  them  to  a  fund  at  headquarters 
assigned  to  that  purpose  and  to  allow  the  branch  com¬ 
mittees  to  handle  their  own  finances,  sending  in  the  net 
result  to  headquarters,  whether  that  is  a  statement  of 
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financial  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  or  whether,  as 
in  the  case  of  charitable  funds,  it  is  the  net  sum  raised 
during  a  given  period.  For  instance,  if  a  branch  com¬ 
mittee  of  a  large  national  relief  organization  chooses  to 
raise  money  for  the  cause  by  giving  a  bazaar,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  send  in  to  the  central  committee  the  financial 
details  of  the  event,  but  merely  to  send  on  the  net  sum 
raised  for  the  charity  at  the  bazaar.  This  has  the  great 
advantage  of  relieving  the  central  committee  from  reporting 
the  high  percentage  of  money-raising  costs.  The  cost  of 
giving  the  bazaar  may  have  been  50  or  70  per  cent  of 
the  sum  taken  in,  but  as  only  the  balance  is  reported  to 
headquarters,  this  high  percentage  does  not  have  to  appear 
on  the  central  committee’s  books.  It  is  this  practice  which 
enables  certain  large  national  charities  to  report  such  low 
costs  for  money-raising  where  the  central  committee 
really  reports  the  overhead  of  the  central  office  as  expense, 
against  totals  received  from  all  branch  committees.  Since 
a  branch  committee  is  usually  a  local  affair,  this  practice 
is  not  harmful  in  any  ethical  sense,  because  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  members  of  the  branch  com¬ 
mittee  can  be  counted  upon  to  keep  a  watch  over  its  activ¬ 
ities  and  if  its  methods  are  too  extravagant  to  make  a 
complaint  before  any  considerable  portion  of  the  public 
money  has  been  wasted. 

Political  Groups 

In  a  political  organization  the  sum  reported  at  the 
end  of  the  year  may  be  either  a  gain  or  a  loss.  This  gain 
or  loss  may  be  absorbed  by  the  central  committee,  or  the 
responsibility  may  be  placed  upon  the  branch  committee 
to  handle  its  own  finances.  In  other  words,  the  branch 
may  be  allowed  to  use  money  earned  and  required  to 
make  up  its  own  deficit.  There  should,  however,  be 
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certain  general  principles  laid  down  in  both  these  forms 
of  activity  as  to  the  handling  of  money,  such  as  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  money  shall  be  spent,  and  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  which  the  branch  is  justified  in  incurring. 

Commercial  Branches 

The  work  of  a  commercial  publicity  campaign  is 
usually  done  through  employees  of  the  industry  already 
in  the  field,  either  branch  offices  or  traveling  salesmen  or 
both,  and  in  this  case  the  home  office  naturally  supplies 
any  additional  expenses  required  for  the  work.  In  the 
case  of  an  association,  each  member  agrees  to  supply  a 
certain  amount  of  field  work  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
he  makes  his  cash  appropriations. 

General  Development 

In  all  discussions  of  branch  committees  and  of  subor¬ 
dinate  organizations  dependent  upon  a  central  office,  it 
must  be  clearly  emphasized  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
should  be  laid  down,  and  that  a  reasonable  amount  of 
variation  should  be  permitted.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  campaigns  which  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
volunteer  workers.  Such  workers  will  not  follow  instruc¬ 
tions  as  closely  as  the  members  of  a  commercial  organiza¬ 
tion;  if  they  are  forced  to  do  so  they  will  lose  interest 
in  the  work.  The  rules  previously  mentioned  should  be 
followed  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
campaign  against  financial  difficulties  or  against  actual 
harmful  wandering  from  the  subject.  As  far  as  such 
details  as  the  type  of  committee,  favorite  activities,  time 
and  number  of  meetings,  and  so  forth  are  concerned,  the 
widest  possible  discretion  should  be  given  to  the  branch. 
The  human  mind  is  naturally  logical  and  the  organizer  at 
headquarters  wishes  to  see  a  clear-cut  and  smoothly 
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working  machine  and  one  which  presents  a  definite  pattern. 
But  this  desire  can  never  be  fully  realized  and  the  less 
it  is  emphasized  the  better. 

When  completed,  the  national  organization  may  very 
likely  present  an  extremely  eccentric  appearance,  over¬ 
developed  in  one  section,  underdeveloped  in  another,  in 
one  place  being  carried  on  by  one  group,  in  another  by 
a  dissimilar  group,  and  engaging  in  a  variety  of  activities 
with  no  apparent  plan.  But  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
such  an  organization  is  a  thing  which  has  to  grow  and 
not  a  thing  which  can  be  made  to  a  pattern.  The  main 
idea  is  to  get  the  most  active  and  able  people  interested 
in  the  work,  and  in  order  to  do  so  they  must  be  allowed  a 
wide  latitude  in  making  their  contribution  to  the  general 
cause.  If  the  branch  committees  can  be  protected  against 
actual  dishonesty,  against  practices  which  cause  harmful 
adverse  criticism,  and  can  be  made  to  work  in  their  own 
way  toward  the  broad  general  plan,  the  organization  may 
be  said  to  be  alive  and  successful,  in  spite  of  the  rather 
odd  appearance  it  may  present  when  set  down  on  paper 
by  those  logical  persons  who  manage  such  affairs  from 
headquarters. 
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THE  STAGE,  EXHIBITS,  AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Importance  of  Appeal  to  the  Eye 

When  the  publicity  manager  has  exhausted  the  methods 
of  appealing  to  the  public  through  the  printed  or  spoken 
word,  there  still  remains  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  people 
who  do  not  get  their  most  definite  ideas  through  this 
medium  at  all.  There  are  always  those  who  perceive  with 
the  eye  in  pictures  rather  than  through  ideas  as  expressed 
in  words.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  people  are 
not  necessarily  ignorant,  and  may  be  highly  intelligent  and 
useful,  but  have  minds  that  naturally  work  in  this  way. 
It  is  taken  so  much  for  granted  that  all  persons  of  intel¬ 
ligence  receive  their  strongest  stimulus  through  words  that 
some  are  apt  to  neglect  those  who  see  life  as  pictures. 
And  there  are  always  a  certain  number  who  find  reading 
difficult  or  who  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Such  people  can  of  course  best  be  reached  through 
a  visual  representation  of  the  idea,  which  does  not  involve 
the  medium  of  words,  or  at  least  of  many  words.  There 
are  two  methods  through  which  this  may  be  accomplished — 
the  already  established  medium  of  the  stage  and  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture,  and  the  arrangement  of  special  displays,  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  demonstrations  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
the  campaign.  Both  of  these  methods  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful  and  both  can  be  developed  more  widely  than  is  usually 
the  case. 
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Moving  Pictures 

Moving  pictures  are  patronized  by  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  that  they  should  never  be  neg¬ 
lected  in  spreading  any  form  of  publicity  where  it  is 
possible  to  enlist  their  support.  There  are  certain  subjects 
against  which  the  moving  picture  organizations,  as  now 
constituted,  will  seem  to  have  a  prejudice,  but  there  are 
others  which  will  gladly  be  taken  up.  There  are,  of  course, 
subjects  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  this  medium  and 
others  which  can  readily  be  used,  but  there  is  almost  always 
some  phase  of  the  idea  which  can  be  spread  in  this  way. 

News  Photographs 

One  way  of  reaching  the  pictures  is  through  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  news  photographs.  There  are  several  organiza¬ 
tions  that  supply  current  events  in  moving  picture  form 
and  that  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  an  interesting 
subject.  When  an  event  occurs  which  is  of  interest  to  the 
reporters  from  the  press,  it  will  often  be  of  interest  also 
to  the  camera  man  from  one  of  these  moving  picture  com¬ 
panies.  It  should  be  part  of  the  routine  of  the  publicity 
office  to  get  in  touch  with  the  local  news  department  of  the 
moving  picture  companies  at  the  same  time  that  the 
reporters  are  notified  of  a  given  event. 

The  same  general  rules  as  to  what  constitutes  news 
apply  to  the  pictures  as  well  as  to  the  press,  with  one 
exception.  The  event  must  be,  first  and  foremost,  a 
picture.  The  more  decorative  and  unusual,  the  better. 
It  must  occur  where  it  can  readily  be  photographed  and 
there  must  be  something  attractive  about  the  scene  or 
something  unusually  dramatic.  A  prominent  citizen,  for 
instance,  may  get  up  in  a  hall  and  make  a  very  interesting 
speech  which  the  press  will  be  glad  to  receive  but  which 
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will  not  be  a  picture.  The  same  man,  however,  waving 
farewell  from  the  deck  of  a  liner  leaving  for  Europe  may 
be  a  subject  for  photography.  An  organization  holding 
an  out-of-door  celebration  of  some  kind  in  a  park  may 
receive  only  brief  notice  in  the  press,  but  will  be  given 
much  more  space  in  the  moving  pictures  in  proportion  to 
other  events. 

In  addition  to  notifying  the  camera  man  of  the  various 
companies,  pictures  may  also  be  taken  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  released  to  various  distributing  agencies.  This,  of 
course,  involves  an  outlay  of  a  good  deal  of  money,  but 
it  may  be  well  worth  doing.  Many  manufacturers  have 
had  moving  pictures  taken  of  the  processes  by  which  their 
product  is  made.  These  are  interesting  as  educational 
features  and  at  the  same  time  create  an  interest  in  that 
particular  product  and  may  often  advertise  a  given  manu¬ 
facturer  because  the  pictures  were  taken  at  his  plant. 
Certain  relief  organizations  have  had  moving  picture  men 
accompany  their  expeditions  and  take  pictures  on  the  spot. 
A  moving  picture  concern  might  not  consider  the  matter 
sufficiently  interesting  to  send  a  man  to  take  such  pictures 
as  a  purely  commercial  venture,  but  if  the  film  is  presented 
without  cost  will  be  glad  to  give  it  wide  distribution.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  if  such  pictures  are  to  be  taken, 
that  they  must  be  made  by  a  professional  moving  picture 
photographer.  A  large  amount  of  money  may  be  lost  if 
a  man  is  assigned  to  take  pictures  which  turn  out  later  to 
be  below  the  standard  of  the  various  distributing  com¬ 
panies.  The  poorest  place  to  save  money,  if  such  work 
is  to  be  undertaken,  is  on  the  salary  of  the  photographer, 
because  traveling  expenses  and  materials  will  be  expensive 
in  any  case.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  technique  between  the  taking  of  still  and 
moving  pictures. 
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Lecture  Illustrations 

Films  that  have  been  taken  for  distribution  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  motion  picture  companies  may  or  may  not  be 
offered  to  them  exclusively.  If  not,  they  can  also  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  branch  committees  for  use  at  enter¬ 
tainments  or  sent  around  with  the  lecturers  to  illustrate  the 
talk.  Sometimes  special  films  are  made  for  this  purpose, 
such  as  films  which  are  interesting  when  explained  by  a 
lecturer,  but  which  are  not  sufficiently  self-explanatory  to 
be  interesting  as  part  of  a  general  program. 

Care  should  be  taken  also  in  arranging  such  films,  that 
they  may  be  really  interesting  in  themselves  as  well  as 
instructive.  Of  course  the  point  to  be  made  by  the  pub¬ 
licity  should  be  well  brought  out,  but  art  should  be  used 
in  writing  the  scenario  and  in  arranging  the  pictures,  so 
that  the  instruction  is  as  painless  as  possible.  Pictures 
of  real  news  value  are  always  good.  Stories  may  be  told 
if  the  organization  can  be  sure  that  they  come  up  to  a 
reasonable  standard  of  narrative  value.  Often  stories  that 
are  meant  to  be  instructive  fall  below  those  which  have 
been  written  for  purposes  of  entertainment  only  and  it  is 
this  fact  rather  than  the  lessons  taught  by  the  film  which 
make  such  pictures  unpopular.  Of  course,  in  case  the 
moving  pictures  are  merely  to  illustrate  a  lecture,  they 
may  consist  of  disconnected  episodes  of  the  work,  but  if 
so  they  should  be  well  taken  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  For 
instance,  a  certain  large  manufacturer  entered  upon  a 
“Safety  First”  campaign.  Moving  pictures  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction,  as  there  were  many  employees 
who  could  not  read  English.  One  film  showed  a  man 
throwing  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  the  window.  A  second 
showed  another  man  doing  the  same  thing.  A  later  scene 
showed  a  pile  of  old  paper  and  bits  of  rubbish  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  corner  near  the  building.  Another  scene  showed  a 
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man  passing  and  throwing  a  lighted  match  carelessly 
toward  the  rubbish,  the  next  scene  was  a  thrilling  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  factory  going  up  in  smoke,  and  the  final  scene 
showed  the  resulting  unemployment  and  destitution.  The 
last  scenes  were  of  course  faked,  but  it  was  a  vivid  demon¬ 
stration  as  to  what  might  happen  unless  the  employees 
were  more  careful  in  scattering  inflammable  material  about 
the  premises.  The  same  general  formulae  may  be  carried 
out  on  almost  any  subject,  provided  the  pictures  have  a 
dramatic  interest  and  are  taken  with  sufficient  skill  to  make 
them  interesting  and  vivid. 

Regular  Productions 

Certain  kinds  of  publicity,  particularly  of  a  political 
nature,  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  productions  of 
the  moving  picture  companies.  To  do  this,  however,  it  is 
necessary  either  to  enlist  the  personal  interest  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  to  make  it  worth  his  while  financially  to  push  the 
cause.  Either  method  is  limited  in  its  application,  as  only 
certain  campaigns  would  find  it  worth  their  while  to  go  to 
this  extent.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  done  by  several 
nation-wide  organizations  and  particularly  have  the  moving 
pictures  been  shaded  in  their  representation  of  life  by  pro¬ 
test  from  various  powerful  organizations  against  adverse 
criticism.  Certain  nationalities,  certain  religions,  certain 
commercial  institutions  and  certain  schools  of  political 
thought  have  been  immune  from  ridicule,  while  their 
rivals  or  opponents  have  been  subject  to  the  usual  amount 
of  fun-making.  This  has  not  been  accidental,  but  has  been 
the  result  of  publicity  work  on  the  part  of  the  favored 
groups.  An  amusing  example  of  such  protests  appeared 
when  the  Mexican  government  threatened  to  bar  Ameri¬ 
can  films  from  Mexico  unless  films  of  the  Southwest 
omitted  Mexican  villains. 
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The  Stage 

In  the  case  of  the  stage  many  of  the  above  remarks 
also  hold  good,  but  it  is  easier  to  obtain  publicity  for 
smaller  organizations  through  the  stage  than  in  films  which 
are  to  have  a  large  distribution.  Individual  actors  may  be 
subsidized  to  use  a  certain  expression  at  the  right  moment. 
A  catch  phrase,  the  name  of  a  specified  article,  or  a  senti¬ 
ment,  if  it  can  be  put  briefly,  can  be  incorporated  in  many 
plays  and  in  most  vaudeville  acts,  if  the  actor  is  paid  for 
doing  so.  This  payment  is  not  necessarily  unduly  large. 
In  the  case  of  commercial  organizations  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  field,  certain  actors  may  be  induced  to  wear  the 
article  of  apparel  which  is  being  pushed  and  thus  give  it 
publicity  and  prestige. 

Managers  will  also  make  arrangements  for  indirect 
advertising  of  certain  articles  or  of  certain  phrases,  for  a 
consideration.  Often  this  payment  takes  the  form  of 
advertising  in  some  paper  owned  by  the  manager,  which 
may  not  be  of  much  use  as  an  advertising  medium  in  itself 
but  which  carries  with  it  the  inducement  that  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  performers  will  use  the  specified  phrase  at  a  stated 
number  of  performances. 

Between-Act  Features 

In  the  case  of  charitable  organizations  or  large  welfare 
groups,  the  management  of  the  individual  theaters  will 
sometimes  permit  short  speeches  between  the  acts,  or  a 
very  brief  demonstration  of  some  kind.  This  method  was 
widely  used  during  the  war  by  various  patriotic  groups, 
including  the  Liberty  Loan  committees,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  at  present  to  eliminate  this  form  of  publicity. 
The  feeling  is  that  the  audience,  having  paid  to  see  the 
performance,  should  not  be  subjected  to  an  appeal  for 
charitable  purposes  in  the  rest  periods  between  the  acts. 
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Nevertheless,  it  can  sometimes  be  arranged  if  the  manager 
is  friendly.  In  moving  picture  houses  a  slide  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  a  small  cost  which  will  be  shown  for  a  few  seconds 
during  the  intermission,  or  even  between  pictures,  two  or 
three  times  during  an  evening.  This  slide  should  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  poster  with  an  illustration,  if  possible. 
If  it  is  well  laid  out  it  will  be  effective  and  is  a  form  of 
advertising  which  should  not  be  neglected  where  funds 
are  limited.  The  cost  of  the  slides  is  slight  and  the  principal 
effort  involved  is  a  visit  to  the  manager  of  the  local  theater 
by  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Exhibitions — Their  Value 

Another  effective  method  of  reaching  the  public,  which 
does  not  involve  either  the  press  or  circular  material,  ex¬ 
cept  incidentally,  is  the  planning  and  presenting  of  exhibi¬ 
tions.  An  exhibition  is  a  display  of  objects  or  a  group 
of  objects  in  a  given  place,  with  proper  explanatory 
placards,  posters,  and,  where  possible,  brief  oral  explana¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  making  an  appeal  which  is  vivid  and 
simple,  the  exhibition  has  the  advantage  of  making  an 
event  of  news  value  in  the  community,  particularly  if  it  is 
staged  for  a  limited  time  only.  It  has  the  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  a  source  of  personal  contact  between  the 
organizers  of  the  publicity  and  the  public. 

An  exhibition,  wherever  held,  is  meant  to  be  visited  by 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  or  who  have  been 
attracted  by  the  advertising.  Once  a  member  of  the  public 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  enter  the  exhibition  he  is  very 
apt  to  make  a  rather  careful  survey  of  the  objects  placed 
before  him  and  he  is  in  a  mood  to  ask  questions  of  those 
who  are  there  to  answer  them,  if  he  is  rightly  encouraged. 
Personal  contacts  will  thus  be  formed.  Many  a  person 
will  look  at  an  exhibit  and  ask  many  questions,  who  would 
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not  think  of  taking  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
organization  because  he  saw  an  article  in  the  papers  or 
received  a  circular. 

The  exhibition  also  gives  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
subject  in  a  fresh  way  when  material  for  press  publicity 
has  run  out.  It  may  be  that,  for  several  months  together, 
good  subjects  for  press  publicity  are  scarce,  but  new  inter¬ 
est  can  always  be  aroused  by  the  effort  involved  in  getting 
up  an  exhibition,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  can  be 
attracted  with  a  minimum  of  press  assistance. 

Location  of  Exhibitions 

Exhibitions  may  be  either  permanent  or  temporary  and 
may  occupy  a  variety  of  locations,  but  each  exhibit  should 
be  so  planned  that  it  will  be  calculated  to  interest  most 
the  people  to  whom  it  is  especially  addressed.  For  instance, 
an  exhibit  on  the  care  of  young  children  would  be  addressed 
especially  to  mothers  and  presumably  to  the  less  well- 
informed  portion  of  the  community.  It  would  be  only  of 
secondary  interest  to  the  general  public,  or  even  to  phy¬ 
sicians  and  teachers,  who  would  probably  already  know 
any  of  the  facts  which  could  be  presented  to  the  general 
public.  Such  an  exhibit,  therefore,  would  be  arranged 
for  a  place  and  time  most  convenient  for  visits  by  mothers 
of  moderate  means. 

In  small  communities  the  exhibit  may  be  placed  in 
almost  any  convenient  structure,  as  it  will  be  a  novelty 
which  the  people  will  be  glad  to  visit.  In  a  large  city,  how¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  group 
addressed,  or  at  a  point  where  large  crowds,  with  time  at 
their  disposal,  are  expected  to  pass.  In  a  city,  with  its 
many  attractions,  people  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  visit  an  exhibition  of  an  informative  nature. 
The  best  place  for  an  exhibit  is  in  a  position  where  people 
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have  to  wait  with  nothing  important  to  do,  such  as  a  rail¬ 
road  station,  or  the  vicinity  of  one,  and  at  fairs  or  other 
places  of  amusement  where  people  are  wandering  around. 
Sometimes  small  exhibits  bearing  directly  upon  the  work 
may  be  arranged  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  organization, 
in  the  classrooms  of  schools,  or  in  the  corridors  of  public 
buildings. 

Arrangement  of  Exhibits 

Exhibits  of  all  kinds  should  be  as  simply  and  as  dra¬ 
matically  arranged  as  possible.  A  large  number  of  placards 
containing  long  sentences  are  not  desirable,  as  they  give  an 
atmosphere  which  is  repellant  to  the  observer.  If  placards 
must  be  used,  they  should  contain  as  few  words  as  possible, 
and  those  in  large  clear  type.  Posters  may  also  be  used 
if  they  are  well  arranged  and  contain  few  words,  depend¬ 
ing  largely  upon  the  picture  for  their  effectiveness.  A  good 
way  to  use  posters  is  to  have  a  series  which  tells  a  story, 
somewhat  on  the  general  principle  of  a  comic  strip,  al¬ 
though  the  point  of  the  story  need  not,  of  course,  be  funny. 
Each  poster  can  give  one  step  of  the  narrative  and  the 
exhibition  permits  of  a  large  wall  display  which  would  be 
impossible  in  any  other  place. 

The  principal  attraction,  however,  of  any  exhibition  is 
the  use  which  may  be  made  of  actual  articles — models, 
specimens,  and  various  concrete  objects,  either  life  size  or 
in  miniature.  The  method  frequently  used  in  museums, 
of  making  a  model  in  miniature,  is  one  which  attracts  an 
unusual  amount  of  attention  and  is  a  particularly  good  one 
to  reach  parents,  as  children  will  inevitably  demand  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  exhibit.  A  model,  for  instance,  of  a 
typical  section  of  a  certain  city  which  is  not  properly  ar¬ 
ranged  from  the  standpoint  of  health  or  comfort,  may 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  same  group  of  houses  remodeled 
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and  with  certain  community  improvements  added.  Various 
real  estate  developments  frequently  have  models  of  small 
houses  attractively  surrounded  by  imitation  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  a  descriptive  placard  giving  the  approximate 
cost  of  each  house.  The  right  and  wrong  way  of  doing 
many  things  may  be  illustrated  by  models,  as,  for  instance, 
the  wrong  way  of  arranging  a  small  tenement  kitchen  and 
the  improvement  that  can  be  made  in  the  same  room  with 
a  little  care  and  at  very  slight  expense,  as  used  by  health 
societies. 

Exhibits  of  actual  objects  also  may  be  used.  A  home 
gardening  association  will  often  display  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  raised  by  members  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  contrast  these  with  a  collection  of  tin  cans  and  other 
rubbish  picked  up  from  an  unimproved  back  yard.  A 
manufacturer  will  sometimes  display  models  of  his  plant 
and  models  of  the  machinery  by  which  his  product  is  made. 
Miniature  boats  which  are  exact  copies  of  some  great  liner 
are  often  seen  in  the  windows  of  transport  companies.  The 
number  and  variety  of  these  models  and  displays  is  limited 
only  by  the  ingenuity  of  those  in  charge  of  the  exhibit. 
The  more  attractive  they  are  to  the  eye  and  the  more 
dramatic  the  story  they  tell,  the  more  successful  the  exhibit 
will  be.  No  worse  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  fill  a 
room  with  placards  and  bulletins  and  reduce  the  display 
of  objects  to  a  few  things  arranged  to  catch  the  attention. 
The  story  itself  should  be  told  in  the  objects  wherever 
possible.  If  the  subject  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  so  repre¬ 
sented,  but  must  be  told  in  words,  exhibitions  are  not  the 
method  to  use  in  distributing  this  particular  publicity. 

Another  form  of  exhibit  is  that  in  which  certain  things 
are  done.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  group  of  restau¬ 
rants  that  got  its  start  and  most  of  its  prestige  by  taking 
one  of  the  cooks  out  of  the  kitchen  and  placing  him  in 
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the  window  to  fry  the  pancakes  in  full  view  of  the  hungry 
horde.  A  large  organization  for  the  training  of  young 
girls  conducted  an  exhibit  in  the  principal  railroad  station 
in  a  large  city  during  its  drive  for  funds.  The  exhibit 
was  meant  to  show  the  public  that  the  girls  were  being 
trained  in  the  household  arts.  On  a  raised  platform  in 
the  middle  of  the  station,  girls  who  were  members  of  the 
organization  went  through  the  motions  of  bathing,  feeding, 
and  taking  care  of  a  baby  represented  by  a  large  doll. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  demonstrator  of  some  new 
patented  device  who  holds  forth  in  stores.  The  same 
method  may  be  applied  to  any  subject  that  has  to  do  with 
inducing  the  public  to  perform  properly  a  simple  task. 

Window  displays  in  stores  are  good  examples  of  ex¬ 
hibits,  their  purpose  being,  of  course,  to  so  display  certain 
articles  for  sale  that  the  passers-by  will  be  attracted  and 
will  be  induced  to  enter  the  store  and  at  least  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  merchandise  for  sale.  Exactly  the  same  principle 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  planning  and  placing  of  other 
exhibits.  They  should  be  located  where  a  large  number 
of  people  will  see  them.  They  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  crowds  will  be  attracted  to  the  display,  that  curiosity 
will  be  excited,  and  that  the  casual  visitor  will  be  tempted 
to  ask  questions  as  to  the  work  and  thus  put  himself 
into  the  mood  for  buying  the  article  or  supporting  the 
organization. 

Different  Kinds  of  Exhibits 

The  method  of  planning  exhibits  is  dependent  largely 
upon  the  aim  of  the  publicity,  but  it  is  also  dependent  upon 
the  resources  of  the  organization.  If  the  members  are 
ingenious  the  exhibit  need  not  be  an  expensive  affair,  but 
its  extent  both  as  to  time  and  place  is  dependent  upon  the 
committee’s  resources. 
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A  common  form  is  that  held  for  a  brief  period  of 
time  in  a  loaned  or  rented  space,  such  as  a  community 
exhibit  in  the  town  hall,  or  an  exhibit  of  some  society 
or  commercial  house  in  a  vacant  store  which  may  be  rented 
temporarily  for  a  small  sum. 

A  few  large  national  organizations  maintain  the  material 
for  the  making  of  an  exhibit  at  headquarters  and  rent  or 
lend  it  to  branch  committees  when  the  need  arises.  If 
the  branch  committee  is  holding  a  local  drive  or  feels  in 
need  of  stimulus  for  the  enterprise,  it  may  write  into  head¬ 
quarters  and  receive  posters,  placards,  and  other  material 
which  if  properly  displayed  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
exhibit  and  to  which  local  touches  may  be  added  by  the 
local  committee.  In  fact,  in  large  national  organizations 
it  is  usually  well  for  the  department  which  has  charge  of 
branch  committees  to  arrange  to  have  such  material  built 
in  quantities  for  lending  purposes.  This  may  be  made  a 
source  of  occasional  income  to  the  central  office. 

Sometimes  an  exhibit,  instead  of  being  rented  to  local 
committees,  will  be  taken  from  place  to  place  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  central  office.  It  will  be  shown  in  each  town 
for  a  given  length  of  time  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
branch  committee  and  will  then  be  moved  on  into  the  next 
place — not  unlike  a  traveling  circus,  although  of  course 
not  so  extensive.  This  method  has  the  great  advantage  of 
insuring  that  trained  demonstrations  will  accompany  the 
exhibition  not  only  to  set  it  up  in  the  best  possible  way  and 
to  superintend  the  press  publicity,  but  to  explain  it  to  the 
visitors  with  more  knowledge  than  is  possessed,  in  all 
probability,  by  the  local  committee.  Some  organizations 
have  even  gone  as  far  as  to  take  their  exhibits  about  the 
country  in  railroad  trains.  This,  however,  is  not  a  very 
effective  method,  as  a  railroad  car  is  not  the  right  shape 
for  the  best  display  and  must  usually  be  stationed  in  some 
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inaccessible  part  of  town.  It  is  better  to  take  the  exhibit 
in  an  automobile  or  to  have  it  shipped  from  point  to  point. 

Some  organizations  maintain  permanent  exhibits,  rent¬ 
ing  space  in  a  railroad  station  or  in  some  other  strategic 
spot  by  the  year,  and  giving  their  exhibition  the  air  of  an 
agreeable  place  in  which  to  spend  a  few  spare  moments. 
With  careful  handling  such  a  room  may  become  a  sort  of 
meeting  place  for  people  who  have  to  be  in  that  locality 
and  the  lessons  it  has  to  teach  will  be  thoroughly  learned. 
In  case  the  exhibit  is  permanent  it  should  be  changed  often 
so  that  there  may  be  variety.  This  permanent  display  gives 
an  excellent  chance  for  progressive  effect  in  the  publicity. 
Much  more  complicated  subjects  may  be  treated  in  a 
permanent  exhibit  than  in  a  temporary  one,  as  the  exhibits 
may  be  increased  in  difficulty  as  they  are  changed,  until  a 
rather  long  and  complicated  subject  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  public.  This  plan,  however,  can  easily  be  carried 
too  far,  and  each  exhibit  should  be  so  arranged  that  it 
tells  the  essentials  of  the  whole  story  from  the  beginning, 
because  there  will  always  be  a  certain  proportion  of  people 
who  have  not  seen  the  previous  displays. 

Choice  of  Exhibits 

Whatever  the  exact  method  decided  upon,  exhibits 
should  be  carefully  selected  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
publicity  in  relation  to  the  entire  campaign.  Usually,  of 
course,  no  one  exhibition  can  cover  all  the  work  of  the 
organization ;  only  a  few  simple  points  should  be  chosen, 
and  these  should  be  played  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
a  strong  impression.  In  selecting  these  points,  however, 
the  whole  course  of  the  work  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  easy  for  a  branch  committee  to  grow  so 
enthusiastic  over  its  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  a  local  event, 
that  too  much  will  be  attempted  or  that  a  phase  of  the 
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work  which  is  really  unimportant  will  be  overemphasized. 
It  even  happens  occasionally  that  entirely  extraneous  objects 
are  allowed  to  creep  in  because  of  the  enthusiasm  of  some 
influential  member  of  the  committee.  For  instance,  in  a 
booth  which  was  arranged  for  the  display  of  the  work  of 
Russian  refugees  at  a  large  bazaar,  the  exhibition  was 
originally  arranged  to  show  peasant  handiwork  and  other 
typical  Russian  objects  which  were  being  made  by  Russian 
exiles  to  support  themselves.  The  decorations  of  the 
booth  and  all  the  work  exhibited  presented  a  harmonious 
whole  which  typified  the  old  Russia  of  song  and  story. 
But  one  lady  on  the  committee  had  a  favorite  refugee  who 
had  written  a  book  on  animal-hunting  in  Africa.  This 
book  was  to  be  for  sale  among  the  other  objects  and  the 
lady  insisted  upon  advertising  it  by  introducing  into  the 
booth  two  stuffed  zebras  and  an  artificial  palm  tree. 

Such  extreme  cases  are  not  apt  to  occur  if  the  work 
is  properly  supervised,  but  less  conspicuous  errors  of 
policy  may  easily  be  made.  The  best  way  to  avoid  them 
is  to  have  the  planning  of  exhibits  supervised  from  head¬ 
quarters,  in  the  case  of  a  national  organization ;  or  in  the 
case  of  a  local  group,  to  lay  careful  plans  in  advance  as 
to  just  what  is  the  object  of  the  exhibit  and  the  particular 
division  of  the  public  it  is  desired  to  reach,  and  then  to 
choose  with  care  the  displays  which  will  be  apt  to  carry 
the  point  decided  upon  to  the  public  chosen.  After  this 
decision  has  been  made,  it  should  not  be  changed  by  indi¬ 
viduals  but  should  be  modified  only  in  case  circumstances 
change,  and  then  only  at  the  direction  of  the  publicity 
manager  in  charge  or  by  vote  of  the  committee. 

World’s  Fairs 

The  methods  of  appealing  to  the  eye  through  exhibits 
are  so  elastic  that  they  may  be  used  by  organizations  of  any 
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size,  from  small  local  charities  which  have  a  booth  at  a  fair 
or  a  show  window  display  at  intervals,  to  large  national 
organizations  of  a  combined  commercial  and  political 
nature  who  plan  and  hold  large  expositions  and  world’s 
fairs.  These  last  are,  as  everyone  knows,  publicity  for 
the  nation  in  which  they  are  held,  to  impress  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  its  commercial  resources,  to  win  friends 
among  other  nations,  and  incidentally  to  benefit  the  par¬ 
ticular  cities  or  localities  in  which  they  are  held.  Similar 
local  expositions  or  “shows,”  as  they  are  often  called,  are 
also  held  by  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  associations, 
and  other  commercial  organizations  and  a  great  variety  of 
exhibits  appear.  It  is  not,  however,  within  the  scope  of 
this  book  to  describe  in  detail  such  expositions  which  are 
fairly  familiar  to  most  readers. 

Stunts  as  Publicity 

There  are  other  isolated  attempts  at  publicity  of  a 
spectacular  nature  arranged  by  individuals,  by  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  by  commercial  houses,  which  really  partake  of 
the  nature  of  stunts.  They  are  activities  not  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  organization, 
but  which  are  entered  into  primarily  for  their  advertising 
or  publicity  value.  One  instance  of  this  method  of  pub¬ 
licity  was  the  building  of  towers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Most  of  the  extremely  high  buildings  were  put  up,  partly 
to  save  real  estate  values,  but  largely  for  the  advertising 
gained  thereby.  The  tallest  building  in  the  world,  for 
instance,  is  of  no  essential  use  for  the  chain  stores  to 
which  it  belongs,  except  as  a  publicity  venture  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  was  built  to 
demonstrate  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  French  engineers 
and  has  never  had  any  use  commensurate  with  the  cost 
of  its  construction. 
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A  certain  manufacturer  of  a  commonly  used  article  of 
food  has  gained  an  international  reputation  in  certain  sport¬ 
ing  events  which  make  his  name  a  household  word  for  a 
brief  period  of  time  every  year  or  so.  This  may  be  merely 
the  amusement  of  a  wealthy  gentleman,  but  whatever  the 
motive  behind  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  it  has 
the  effect  of  advertising  his  product  throughout  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  United  States.  There  are  so  many 
different  publicity  activities  of  this  kind  staged  by  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises,  business  houses,  and  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  types. 
Instances  will  occur  at  once  to  the  mind  of  each  reader. 

Parades 

In  the  political  field  this  kind  of  advertising  often  takes 
the  form  of  demonstrations,  parades,  and  mass  meetings 
under  various  auspices.  Some  of  these  affairs  have  become 
so  firmly  established  as  part  of  the  custom  of  the  country 
that  they  are  no  longer  thought  of  as  publicity  activities  at 
all.  Such,  for  instance,  are  military  parades,  especially  in 
peace  time,  whose  only  possible  object  is  to  advertise  the 
army  to  the  population  and  incidentally  to  other  nations. 
In  the  auxiliary  branches  of  the  military  establishment 
these  parades  sometimes  offer  excellent  chances  for  per¬ 
sonal  publicity.  There  are  a  number  of  men  who  would 
scorn  to  indulge  in  any  kind  of  publicity  labeled  as  such 
and  who  are  indeed  extremely  retiring  both  in  private  and 
business  life.  They  will,  nevertheless,  put  on  a  conspicuous 
uniform,  decorate  each  other  with  medals,  and  march  up 
the  principal  thoroughfare  of  their  home  town  at  the  head 
of  a  brass  band. 

Many  organizations  deliberately  plan  demonstrations, 
parades,  and  pageants  as  publicity.  If  the  organization  is 
large  enough  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  an  out-of-door 
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demonstration  is  suitable,  as  it  is,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  militiary  organizations  for  children,  the  parade  fills  a 
legitimate  position  in  the  publicity  scheme.  It  is  an  activity 
that  co-ordinates  the  enthusiasm  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  organization  and  gives  the  public  a  spectacular  idea 
of  the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  group.  Incidentally 
it  serves  as  an  event  upon  which  to  hang  press  publicity, 
but  primarily  its  use  is  to  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
who  actually  comes  to  see  the  demonstration,  and  also 
through  pictures,  which  are  always  taken  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  if  the  parade  is  an  interesting  one.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  for  an  organization  to  plan  a  parade  unless  it  is 
sure  of  a  large  participation.  Nothing  is  flatter  than  a 
much-heralded  parade  in  which  it  is  stated  that  thousands 
of  people  will  march,  which  finally  does  march  with  a  small 
handful.  It  is  also  unwise  for  an  organiztion  to  hold  a 
parade  unless  its  membership  is  of  such  a  nature  that  there 
is  some  chance  of  orderly  and  dignified  marching.  School 
children,  organizations  of  men  among  whom  is  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  that  have  had  military  or  gymnastic  training, 
and  similar  groups  may  hold  parades  which  will  be  impres¬ 
sive.  There  are  other  groups,  however,  that  do  not  know 
how  to  march,  who  will  present  a  very  ragged  and 
unattractive  appearance. 

Mass  Meetings 

Closely  allied  with  the  parade  and  other  demonstrations 
copied  from  the  military  is  the  political  expedient  of  a  mass 
meeting.  The  mass  meeting  was  originally  a  spontaneous 
gathering  of  citizens  to  cheer  on  a  cause  or  to  protest 
against  an  abuse,  but  of  late  these  mass  meetings  have  been 
held  in  large  numbers  as  organized  affairs  arranged  by  the 
publicity  manager  in  charge.  If  their  principal  object  is 
attracting  attention  to  the  cause  and  obtaining  press  pub- 
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licity,  they  are  probably  effective,  though  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  effective  to  justify  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  holding  them.  As  a  political  weapon,  how¬ 
ever,  to  impress  the  government,  they  have  ceased  to  be 
of  much  interest  because  the  professional  or  semiprofes¬ 
sional  nature  of  the  demonstration  is  becoming  too  well 
known.  It  used  to  be  possible  to  gauge  the  popularity  of  a 
given  candidate  for  office,  for  instance,  by  the  length  of 
time  he  was  cheered  upon  appearance  on  the  platform. 
Now,  however,  when  organized  cheerers  keep  up  the 
demonstration  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  the  spontaneous  nature 
of  the  outburst  has  been  lost.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
the  members  present  at  a  mass  meeting.  There  are  organi¬ 
zations  with  such  excellent  control  over  their  membership 
that  they  can  call  out  a  mass  meeting  of  several  thousand 
people  on  a  few  days’  notice,  but  the  few  thousand  present 
at  the  meeting  may  represent  the  entire  group  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject  instead  of  being,  as  alleged,  a 
gathering  representing  a  much  larger  group. 

This  government  by  mass  meeting,  as  it  has  been  called, 
is  a  foreign  importation.  It  was  invented  and  was  effective 
in  countries  where  the  franchise  and  the  press  were  so 
limited  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  people  could  be 
heard  was  to  gather  together  in  large  groups  and  register 
a  protest.  If  there  were  enough  present  the  protest  might 
be  given  consideration  by  the  government.  In  this  country, 
however,  the  mass  meeting  is  more  or  less  of  a  farce  in 
many  cases,  and  is  useful  more  to  instil  enthusiasm  into 
people  who  are  already  members  of  the  organization  than 
for  making  converts  to  the  cause  or  for  influencing  legisla¬ 
tion  and  public  opinion. 

Bazaars,  fairs  and  other  events  frequently  held  by 
charitable  organizations  will  not  be  discussed  here,  because 
they  are  primarily  money-raising  functions,  although 
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they  do  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  publicity  for  the 
organization. 

Planning  of  Demonstrations 

Almost  any  affair  which  enlists  the  co-operation  of  a 
number  of  people,  particularly  prominent  people,  and  which 
has  a  picturesque  quality,  is  helpful  to  a  certain  extent  in 
gaining  both  press  and  word-of-mouth  publicity,  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  demonstration  is  suitable  to 
the  subject  of  the  publicity  or  the  whole  affair  may  be 
made  ridiculous.  And  again  the  warning  is  necessary  that 
in  planning  the  demonstration  the  arranging  of  picturesque 
details  must  not  be  allowed  to  swamp  the  main  purpose 
of  the  campaign.  People  with  floats  for  a  parade,  however 
picturesque,  which  illustrate  an  irrelevant  subject,  or 
speakers  at  a  mass  meeting  who  have  some  pet  idea  of 
their  own  which  they  wish  to  inject  into  the  meeting, 
should  be  rigidly  excluded.  People  in  crowds  are  more 
easily  swayed  than  individuals,  and  unless  the  management 
is  extremely  careful  someone  may  run  off  with  the  mass 
meeting  or  distract  the  attention  of  the  spectators. 

Demonstrations  of  all  kinds  are  also  a  relatively  expen¬ 
sive  device.  Even  though  there  may  be  many  volunteer 
workers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  adequate  number 
of  trained  executives  to  handle  the  affair,  otherwise  it 
may  be  so  badly  managed  that  the  effect  will  be  worse  than 
if  no  event  had  been  held.  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
entire  publicity  campaign  can  probably  estimate,  with  the 
help  of  the  committee,  the  comparative  usefulness  of  such 
a  spectacle  and  decide  for  or  against  it,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
held,  determine  its  extent  and  expense.  Committees  of 
all  kinds  lean  toward  spectacular  affairs,  but  such  spec¬ 
tacles  should  not  be  indulged  in  unless  they  are  entirely 
approved  by  the  publicity  manager  in  charge. 
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WORD-OF-MOUTH  PUBLICITY 

The  Ultimate  Objective 

When  all  the  various  methods  for  gaining  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  have  been  tried,  and  the  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  has  made  use  of  every  suitable  medium  for  present¬ 
ing  the  ideas  involved  to  the  attention  of  as  many  people 
as  possible,  the  final  result  will  be  shown  in  what  may 
be  called,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  “word-of-mouth” 
publicity.  The  publicity  that  is  really  convincing  is  that 
which  is  passed  on  from  one  person  to  another  in  conver¬ 
sation.  Unless  a  subject  can  be  made  a  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  and  can  be  commented  upon  wherever  men  are 
gathered  together,  it  will  never  be  of  any  real  importance. 
Any  campaign,  then,  has  really  in  the  last  analysis  this 
objective  in  view.  Once  the  people  begin  to  defend  a 
cause  in  person  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
or  recommend  a  course  of  action  or  an  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  one  another,  the  object  of  the  campaign  has 
been  accomplished.  All  other  methods  are  merely  means 
to  that  end. 

The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  an  idea  is  to  have 
it  spread  by  word  of  mouth  to  such  an  extent  that  people 
lose  sight  entirely  of  the  organized  publicity  behind  it 
and  consider  the  idea  as  their  own.  It  is  not  until  this 
stage  has  been  reached  that  the  campaign  can  be  said  to 
have  been  truly  successful.  The  importance  of  word-of- 
mouth  publicity  cannot,  therefore,  be  overemphasized. 
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Checking  up  Publicity 

Many  political  ideas — meaning  by  “political”  any  idea 
which  has  to  do  with  economics  or  government — have 
reached  this  stage.  It  is  the  experience  of  many  thoughtful 
persons  that  certain  ideas,  once  they  obtain  a  hold,  will 
spread  like  wildfire  through  groups  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  man  who  is  familiar 
with  publicity  methods  and  who  follows  such  matters 
closely  to  hear  an  opinion  which  he  knows  to  have  been 
decided  upon  by  some  organization,  presented  in  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  friends  as  an  original  idea  of  the  speaker,  with 
no  idea  on  his  part  that  he  has  not  thought  of  it  himself. 
In  fact,  these  opinions  are  often  given  not  only  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  in  the  exact  words  decided  upon  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  One  of  the  methods  by  which  a  publicity  man¬ 
ager  follows  the  course  of  his  own  work  and  checks  up 
the  effectiveness  of  the  campaign  is  by  watching  for  this 
literal  repetition  of  his  own  arguments.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  how  far  a  subject  has  grown  in  popular  favor  as 
a  result  of  deliberate  publicity  and  how  far  it  has  been 
the  natural  growth  of  opinion  brought  about  by  circum¬ 
stances.  One  way  of  checking  up  is  by  inserting  in  the 
various  press  releases,  circular  material,  and  lectures, 
words  and  phrases  which  are  common  enough  to  be  easily 
understood  but  which  are  slightly  unusual  in  the  connec¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  used.  When  these  same  words  and 
phrases  appear  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  they  have  their 
origin  in  the  campaign.  Often  an  argument  will  pass 
from  one  person  to  another,  or  from  one  paper  to  another, 
being  changed  each  time  until  it  is  practically  unrec¬ 
ognizable,  except  for  some  one  phrase  which  reveals  its 
source.  Not  only  may  a  publicity  manager  follow  his 
own  work  in  this  way  but  he  can  often  trace  out  some 
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other  publicity  campaign  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty. 

People  vary  in  their  suspectibility  to  publicity.  The 
public  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  highly  intelligent  and 
intellectual  man,  accustomed  to  judging  what  he  sees  and 
hears  and  checking  it  up  against  his  past  experience,  to 
the  person  whom  modern  psychologists  consider  slightly 
hysterical,  who  believes  anything  if  it  is  told  him  with 
an  air  of  sufficient  authority.  Some  people  are  most 
impressed  by  the  printed  word,  others  by  letters  addressed 
to  them  by  name,  and  still  others  by  a  lecturer  or  other 
public  speaker.  The  more  varied  the  publicity  campaign 
in  its  methods,  the  wider  will  be  the  public  reached  and 
the  more  people  there  will  be  who  will  pick  up  the  idea 
voluntarily  and  spread  it  among  their  friends.  For  this 
reason  the  publicity  should  have  variety  in  its  phrase¬ 
ology  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  different  groups. 

Slogans  and  Catch  Phrases 

Slogans  and  other  easily  remembered  expressions  are 
useful  for  many  people.  Particularly  in  connection  with 
a  commercial  product  which  is  using  paid  advertising  as 
its  principal  method  of  publicity,  a  short  slogan  or  trade 
name  is  the  thing  which  should  be  most  emphatically 
impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  In  other  organizations, 
however,  which  have  an  idea  of  a  political  or  economic 
nature  as  the  main  object  of  the  publicity,  longer  phrases 
are  useful.  Even  rather  complicated  arguments  may  some¬ 
times  be  better  than  a  catch  phrase,  because  by  the  time 
such  an  argument  has  passed  from  one  person  to  another 
two  or  three  times  it  will  lose  all  trace  of  its  publicity 
origin  except  to  a  trained  observer,  whereas  a  catch  phrase 
remains  in  its  original  form  and  can  be  easily  identified. 
For  this  reason  some  organizations  are  very  careful  not 
to  present  their  arguments  in  a  form  that  is  likely  to  set. 
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Slogans  and  expressions  are  frequently  passed  from 
one  person  to  another  until  they  become  part  of  the  common 
speech.  We  have  mentioned  a  few  such  expressions  in 
speaking  of  the  radical  propaganda,  but  such  methods  are 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  one  branch  of  publicity,  nor 
indeed  to  political  publicity  alone.  The  highest  point  to 
which  an  advertising  campaign  of  a  commercial  article  can 
reach  is  to  have  the  name  of  the  article  become  part  of  the 
language  as  synonymous  with  that  of  the  general  type 
of  commodity.  A  certain  ointment  made  by  an  English 
firm  has  become  so  familiar  that  nine  people  out  of  ten, 
in  asking  for  any  ointment  of  this  general  nature,  call 
for  it  by  the  trade  name  of  the  English  product.  The 
trade  name  of  a  certain  small  camera  is  practically 
synonymous  with  the  words  “small  camera”  in  the  English 
language  and  has  been  added  to  Webster’s  dictionary. 
This  use  of  a  slogan  or  catch  phrase  by  the  public  is  one 
of  the  principal  forms  of  word-of-mouth  publicity  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  other  mediums. 

Personal  Recommendations 

It  is  also  one  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  commercial 
advertising  and  publicity  to  have  a  product  or  business 
house  passed  on  from  one  customer  to  another  by  per¬ 
sonal  recommendation.  This,  indeed,  is  the  best  and  most 
stable  form  of  advertising  and  it  is  usually  secured  largely 
by  the  efficiency  and  excellence  of  the  service  supplied, 
once  a  new  customer  has  been  obtained.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  in  organizations  other  than  commercial.  While 
it  may  be  possible,  by  skilful  publicity,  to  interest  new 
people  in  an  enterprise,  they  will  drop  off  after  their  first 
membership  runs  out  or  their  first  contribution  has  been 
made,  unless  the  organization  can  show  real  efficiency  in 
accomplishing  the  results  it  has  set  out  to  do.  And,  what 
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is  of  more  interest  to  the  publicity  man,  these  accom¬ 
plishments  must  continue  to  be  given  publicity  or  the 
public  will  lose  interest.  It  is  a  frequent  mistake  of 
political  and  charitable  enterprises,  and  indeed  sometimes 
of  commercial  houses,  to  organize  and  carry  through  a 
publicity  campaign,  complete  and  well  handled  in  all  its 
details,  and  then  to  give  up  the  work  and  to  expect  the 
organization  to  carry  on  by  means  of  its  past  record. 
This  plan  often  leads  to  disaster  because  even  in  an 
extreme  case  where  the  number  of  adherents  to  the  cause 
are  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  and  there  is  no  desire 
to  expand,  this  group  will  necessarily  diminish  as  members 
drop  off  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  new  ones  are 
not  found  to  take  their  place.  It  is  true  that  more  money 
must  be  spent  to  inaugurate  a  new  work  than  is  required 
to  carry  it  on,  once  it  is  well  under  way,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  publicity  must  be  kept  up  continually  or  the 
organization  will  find  itself  in  a  position  where  the  ground 
gained  by  the  initial  campaign  has  been  lost  and  the  work 
has  to  be  done  over  again. 

Keeping  Promises 

One  way  in  which  the  publicity  must  be  followed  up  is 
in  watching  the  work  of  the  organization  to  see  that  as 
far  as  possible  it  fulfils  the  promises  of  the  initial  cam¬ 
paign.  At  just  this  point  many  organizations  fall  down. 
They  engage  a  publicity  manager  to  inaugurate  the  work. 
They  are  successful  in  reaching  a  point  where  they  do 
not  wish  to  expand  further  for  the  time  being.  They  then 
drop  the  publicity  work  altogether  and  proceed  under  the 
direction  of  other  departments  of  the  organization.  If 
those  in  charge  realize  to  the  full  the  importance  of  public 
opinion,  they  will  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  initial 
campaign  so  far  as  changing  conditions  will  allow,  and 
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if  plans  must  be  changed  radically,  they  will  see  that  the 
reasons  for  the  changes  reach  the  public.  If,  however,  the 
work  of  the  publicity  manager  is  underestimated  or  is 
forgotten  as  soon  as  his  services  are  dispensed  with,  the 
organization  may  do  something  which  seems  unimportant 
to  itself,  but  which  antagonizes  the  public  by  giving  the 
appearance  of  going  back  on  the  plan  promised. 

Many  organizations  continue  their  publicity  depart¬ 
ment,  or  if  that  does  not  seem  necessary,  they  pay  the 
publicity  agent  a  retaining  fee  on  a  yearly  basis,  for 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  organization  and  giving  warning  of 
any  activities  which  may  antagonize  the  public,  and  of 
suggesting  ways  of  retaining  the  public  good  will.  In 
several  large  corporations,  such  as  banks,  the  man  thus 
retained  is  known  as  the  “good  will  manager,”  or  by  some 
such  title,  and  has  the  general  function  of  passing  upon 
the  probable  effect  on  public  opinion  of  various  enter¬ 
prises  and  methods  of  procedure. 

Watching  Public  Opinion 

This  knowledge  of  the  reaction  of  the  public  may  be 
merely  a  good  guess  based  upon  past  experience  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  way  in  which  a  given  public  reacts 
to  similar  situations,  but  again  it  may  be  possible  to  get 
a  nearly  exact  idea  of  how  the  public  actually  is  reacting. 
Men  who  have  this  work  in  charge  go  about  in  various 
gatherings  and  inquire  about  the  subject  in  their  care. 
They  frequently  have  friends  arid  acquaintances  who  act 
as  scouts  for  them.  The  press  is  followed  for  its  opinion, 
of  course,  but  is  often  not  a  sufficient  guide.  By  the 
time  the  press  has  begun  to  take  a  definite  stand  for  or 
against  an  idea,  the  idea  has  become  crystallized  in  the 
public  mind  and  is  much  more  difficult  to  shift  than  at 
an  earlier  stage.  Most  ideas  are  discussed  in  various 
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circles  long  before  they  ever  reach  the  pages  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  there  are  some  subjects  which,  for  various 
reasons  of  policy,  may  never  appear  in  the  paper,  although 
they  are  of  intense  interest  to  the  public.  Many  religious 
and  racial  discussions  are  of  this  nature  and  some  economic 
events.  But  a  wide  acquaintance  in  a  variety  of  occu¬ 
pational  groups  will  often  reveal  public  opinion  in  the 
making. 

In  the  commercial  field  many  progressive  organiza¬ 
tions  are  making  surveys  of  the  actual  consumption  of 
goods  of  a  given  kind  by  observing  the  public  use  of 
such  articles  instead  of  waiting  for  return  orders  to 
come  in  from  dealers.  For  instance,  certain  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Boston  placed  men  on  the  streets  of  the  city 
to  observe  the  crowd  and  to  count  the  number  of  the 
different  makes  of  shoes  in  proportion  to  the  total  number 
of  passers-by  at  any  given  point.  This  survey  revealed 
that  certain  styles  which  had  sold  well  were  not  appearing 
on  the  streets,  while  others  which  had  had  only  a  reason¬ 
able  sale  were  being  worn  in  large  numbers.  The  infer¬ 
ence  was  that  the  former  had  caught  the  eye  of  the 
customer  but  had  proved  unsatisfactory  after  they  had 
been  worn,  while  the  latter  had  been  satisfactory  and 
had  worn  well.  The  manufacturers,  acting  upon  the 
result  of  this  survey,  prepared  for  large  repeat  orders 
on  the  second  type  of  shoe  and  when  the  orders  came  in 
were  enabled  to  fill  them  promptly.  In  the  charitable 
field  it  has  become  customary  to  get  up  statistics  and  to 
judge  the  attitude  of  the  public  on  various  questions  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire.  Workers  visit  all  the  families 
in  a  given  district  and  make  inquiries  on  the  subject 
involved. 

The  publicity  manager,  then,  who  is  retained  to  keep 
an  organization  up  to  the  standard  reached  by  its  initial 
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campaign,  will  by  various  means  asqertain  the  exact 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  work  of  the  organization 
and  will  suggest  changes  in  policy  which  may  improve 
public  confidence.  He  will  also,  from  time  to  time, 
suggest  new  activities  which  may  add  to  the  standing 
of  the  group.  Notable  examples  of  this  form  of  service 
have  been  seen  recently  in  connection  with  several  of  the 
largest  industries  of  the  country,  in  particular  baseball, 
moving  pictures,  the  theater  owners,  and  the  building 
trade.  Each  of  these  industries,  acting  together  as  an 
association,  has  employed  a  man,  who  is  a  nationally 
known  figure  and  in  whom  the  public  has  confidence,  to 
act  as  director  of  the  policies  of  the  industry,  in  order  to 
recover  the  lost  confidence  of  the  public.  The  man  hold¬ 
ing  such  a  position  need  not  be  an  expert  in  the  industry 
which  he  is  to  direct,  but  he  is  always  an  expert  in  pub¬ 
licity  and  qualified  to  represent  the  public.  This  idea  will 
no  doubt  spread  to  other  industries  which  have  been  under 
fire  of  criticism  from  the  public.  It  can  be  carried  out 
in  other  organizations  with  equally  happy  results.  In 
fact  the  organization  that  engages  a  skilled  publicity 
manager  early  may  avoid  entering  into  activities  which 
are  sure  to  offend  the  public. 

Training  Employees 

One  form  of  word-of-mouth  publicity  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  applicable  to  retail  merchants  and  public  service 
corporations,  is  the  training  of  employees  in  their  method 
of  dealing  with  the  public.  The  entire  corporation  will 
be  judged  by  the  clerk  or  telephone  operator  who  talks 
to  customers  or  other  members  of  the  public,  and  the 
method  of  handling  such  contacts  is  very  carefully  worked 
out  in  all  successful  organizations  of  this  kind.  Not  only 
are  the  employees  expected  to  be  reasonably  courteous  and 
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patient,  but  the  exact  words  in  which  various  questions 
are  to  be  answered  are  thought  out  in  advance.  Much 
time  and  care  are  put  on  such  problems  as  the  proper 
reply  by  the  telephone  operator  in  case  the  subscriber 
complains  of  having  received  a  wrong  number. 

There  is  no  room  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  retail 
salesmanship  and  the  methods  by  which  a  customer  is 
led  gently  into  purchasing  an  object  which  he  might  not 
have  intended  to  buy  when  he  entered  the  store,  but 
general  rules  should  be  laid  down  for  the  entire  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  attitude  of  employees  should  be  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  type  of  store  which  is  widely  advertised 
and  which  spends  large  sums  on  rent  and  fixtures  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  crowds,  but  in  which  the 
customer  is  immediately  made  to  feel  uncomfortable  by 
the  haughty  attitude  of  the  clerks.  There  are  many  phases 
of  business  in  which  the  advice  of  someone  who  is  looking 
at  the  business  entirely  from  the  public’s  point  of  view 
will  be  of  great  help.  The  executive  in  charge  is  often 
so  absorbed  in  the  problem  of  finance  or  other  matters 
that  he  cannot  see  his  own  business  as  the  ordinary  man 
on  the  street  sees  it.  This  applies  to  organizations  of  all 
kinds,  as  there  are  very  few  which  do  not  at  one  point 
or  another  depend  upon  the  public  for  support. 

These  various  matters  of  policy,  which  come  properly 
under  the  direction  of  the  publicity  manager,  all  have 
one  ultimate  aim  in  view,  good  will  toward  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  expressed  in  word-of-mouth  publicity  when  one 
persons  tells  another  about  the  organization’s  work  or 
aims.  This  passing  on  of  information  is  dependent  in 
large  measure  on  the  way  in  which  the  organization  treats 
people  who  have  already  been  attracted  by  its  press  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  or  other  activities.  Constant  vigilance 
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in  doing  things  in  such  a  way  that  the  public  will  approve 
and  constant  sensitiveness  to  the  beginnings  of  adverse 
criticism  are  the  price  which  must  be  paid  by  any  organi¬ 
zation  that  wishes  to  be  spoken  well  of  whenever  its  name 
is  mentioned. 

Active  Efforts  for  Word-of-Mouth  Publicity 

Word-of-mouth  publicity  obtained  in  the  ways  just 
described  is  virtually  an  automatic  result  of  the  regular 
activities  of  a  business  house,  which  create  eventually  a 
situation  which  the  public  will  discuss  of  its  own  accord. 
If,  for  instance,  a  business  house  through  long  striving 
to  be  meticulous  in  money  matters  or  in  the  standard  of 
its  goods,  gets  the  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  that  repu¬ 
tation  will  be  passed  on  from  one  person  to  another  even 
though  the  firm  may  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  direct  adver¬ 
tising  to  push  this  reputation.  There  are  other  situa¬ 
tions,  however,  in  which  word-of-mouth  publicity  is  not 
necessarily  left  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  public 
but  is  carried  on  deliberately  by  the  organization  itself. 
This  form  of  publicity  is  usually  engaged  in  by  political 
or  religious  organizations  or  allied  groups,  or  by  associa¬ 
tions  of  a  commercial  character  when  their  work  is  in 
some  way  involved  in  politics,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  tariff  was  up  for  discussion.  The  form  which  this 
word-of-mouth  publicity  takes  falls  roughly  into  four 
groups — promotion  on  the  part  of  an  individual,  who 
may  not  be  known  to  be  officially  connected  with  pub¬ 
licity,  the  enlisting  of  prominent  persons  in  the  cause, 
the  starting  of  rumors,  and  legislative  representation. 

Individual  Missionaries 

If  an  organization  has  for  its  purpose  the  presentation 
of  an  idea  or  a  system  of  thought  which  is  economic, 
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religious,  or  political  in  its  nature,  one  method  of  spread¬ 
ing  this  publicity  is  by  placing  certain  individuals  at 
strategic  points  to  make  friends,  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  community,  and  little  by  little  to  spread  the  prop¬ 
aganda  by  personal  contact.  This  differs  from  the  lecture 
tour  or  the  organization  of  branch  committees  in  that 
the  individual  does  not  come  to  a  place  for  a  brief  time, 
hire  a  hall,  and  address  an  audience  gathered  together  for 
the  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  he  works  slowly  and  with 
individuals.  A  given  community  is  selected  as  being  a 
key  position  or  a  neglected  field  and  a  suitable  man  is 
chosen  to  handle  that  field.  He  goes  to  the  locality 
and  makes  a  permanent  home  there,  learning  to  know  the 
various  members  of  the  community  personally  and  to 
win  their  confidence.  Whenever  favorable  opportunity 
permits,  he  discusses  the  subject  which  he  is  supposed 
to  represent  with  individuals  or  in  small  informal  groups, 
and  little  by  little  the  doctrine  spreads.  This  man  may 
or  may  not  be  known  to  represent  a  certain  campaign, 
and  he  may  or  may  not  make  his  living  by  representing 
the  organization. 

The  missionary  work  maintained  by  various  religious 
denominations  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  publicity.  In 
this  case  it  is  out  in  the  open  and  the  worker  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  work  itself.  He  fnay  engage  in  many 
activities  of  a  generally  beneficial  nature,  such  as  con¬ 
ducting  the  services  of  a  given  church  and  engaging  in 
charitable  work  of  many  kinds,  but  if  he  is  a  missionary 
his  main  object  is  the  spreading  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  which  sent  him  to  the  field,  and  of  making 
converts  to  the  cause.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  publicity  ever  worked  out. 

There  exist  today  a  number  of  groups  which  are 
working  for  fundamental  political  changes,  and  which 
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do  not  allow  their  activities  to  become  known  to  the 
public  in  all  their  phases.  Certain  of  the  radical  groups 
place  men  in  strategic  positions  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  radical  doctrine,  but  they  do  not  always  do  so 
openly.  A  certain  town,  for  instance,  will  be  known  to 
be  largely  ignorant  of  some  of  the  principles  of  radical 
thought.  An  adherent  of  the  cause  will  be  encouraged 
to  settle  in  this  town  and  may  even  be  given  financial 
help  in  establishing  himself  there  in  business.  He  will 
win  the  confidence  of  the  community  as  a  business  man 
and  law-abiding  citizen  and  little  by  little,  by  means 
of  personal  contact  and  conversation  among  groups  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  he  will  spread  the  ideas  in 
the  interest  of  which  he  was  sent  to  the  town.  This 
procedure  is  going  on  at  present  all  over  the  United 
States  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  best  workers 
and  the  most  skilful  talkers  are  shifted  from  time  to  time 
from  a  section  of  the  country  which  has  been  carefully 
worked  to  other  more  difficult  fields.  Once  a  doctrine 
which  has  the  proper  psychological  elements  of  popular 
appeal  has  been  started  in  this  unobtrusive  way,  it  will 
spread  of  its  own  accord  with  a  little  skilful  help  at 
the  right  time. 

Commercial  houses  and  particularly  trade  associa¬ 
tions  often  decide  to  disseminate  general  ideas  by  means 
of  word-of-mouth  publicity  through  their  own  salesmen. 
This  is  particularly  effective  with  an  association  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  competing  concerns.  If,  for 
•  instance,  in  the  mercantile  field  it  has  been  decided  that 
a  certain  new  fashion  shall  be  pushed,  word  of  this 
plan  can  be  sent  to  every  salesman  employed  by  the 
members  of  the  association  with  instructions  to  spread 
the  new  fashion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  the  dealer 
in  a  small  town  hears  of  the  new  idea  from  a  salesman 
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of  one  house,  he  may  or  may  not  believe  it,  but  when  he 
has  heard  it  from  the  salesman  of  three  or  four  houses 
whom  he  knows  to  be  competitors,  the  chances  are  that 
the  idea  will  become  firmly  implanted  in  his  mind.  This 
plan  of  using  salesmen  for  word-of-mouth  publicity  has 
also  been  used  from  time  to  time  in  matters  which  are 
not  strictly  commercial.  Legislation  and  other  political 
changes  which  are  desired  by  a  given  industry  can  often 
be  promoted  by  the  conversation  of  an  army  of  salesmen 
traveling  from  point  to  point  meeting  a  large  number 
of  people  in  the  course  of  their  travels  and  of  their 
work. 

Interesting  Prominent  People 

Closely  allied  to  this  method  of  working  by  individual 
influence  upon  certain  groups  or  localities  is  the  effort 
made  by  many  organizations  to  enlist  among  its  adherents 
those  persons  who  are  personally  prominent  either  in  one 
region  or  throughout  the  nation.  This  can  only  be  done, 
as  a  rule,  by  personal  contact  and  discussion.  In  foreign 
countries  it  is  a  fixed  habit  to  invite  the  aristocracy, 
and  royalty  where  possible,  to  sponsor  any  attempt  to 
promote  a  philanthropic  or  reform  campaign.  In  this 
country  it  is  equally  valuable  to  have  the  support  of  men 
in  the  public  confidence,  not  only  for  the  air  of  import¬ 
ance  thus  given  to  the  campaign  but  for  the  added  pub¬ 
licity  thus  obtained.  Seeing  and  talking  to  such  people, 
wherever  possible,  should  be  a  definite  part  of  the  work 
of  the  publicity  committee.  It  may  be  taken  up  at  almost 
any  point  of  the  campaign  and  is  equally  effective  at  any 
stage.  The  question  as  to  when  it  can  be  brought  into 
play  depends  upon  circumstances  that  are  more  or  less 
accidental. 

Someone,  preferably  the  organizer  of  the  campaign, 
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should  be  continually  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of 
talking  to  prominent  people  and  for  enlisting  their  support. 
This  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  work  described 
in  the  chapter  on  branch  committees,  in  which  was  taken 
up  the  organization  of  special  localities.  The  more  prom¬ 
inent  the  active  workers  are,  the  better  for  the  cause, 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  possible  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  someone  so  highly  placed  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  serve  on  committees  or  do  any  active  work. 
The  mere  fact  that  such  a  person  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  cause  will  go  a  long  way  toward  winning  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public.  Sometimes  he  may  allow  his  name 
to  be  used  as  an  endorsement  by  means  of  a  formal 
statement  or  by  becoming  an  honorary  member.  But 
even  if  he  does  not  do  this,  he  may  speak  of  the  cause 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  give  an  impetus  which  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  gained.  There  are  many  people 
so  much  in  the  public  eye  that  everything  they  do  or 
say  is  chronicled  by  the  press  and  is  discussed  wherever 
people  are  gathered  together.  If  such  a  man  will  so 
much  as  mention  a  given  subject,  it  immediately  receives 
a  really  enormous  amount  of  publicity.  If  the  cause  is 
at  all  unusual  or  amusing,  the  result  may  be  that  of 
placing  the  subject  permanently  before  the  public.  An 
incident  such  as  that  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
espousing  the  cause  of  simplified  spelling  would  be  a  case 
in  point. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  in  enlisting  the  aid 
of  such  men  as  those  described  the  method  used  is  any¬ 
thing  but  argument  to  the  intellect  and  the  reason.  But, 
as  previously  stated,  there  is  no  reason  why  publicity 
cannot  be  used  by  just  and  reasonable  causes  as  well  as 
by  unsound  and  disingenuous  schemes.  And  when  such 
a  cause  needs  support  it  should  be  brought  to  the  atten* 
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tion  of  as  many  persons  in  high  positions  as  possible  and 
all  reasonable  and  courteous  means  should  be  employed 
to  enlist  their  support. 

Aside  from  those  so  nationally  prominent  that  every¬ 
thing  they  say  becomes  a  matter  of  press  publicity,  there 
are  many  other  people  whose  influence,  though  on  a  less 
extensive  scale,  is  extremely  valuable.  An  editor  of  a 
paper,  for  instance,  if  he  has  become  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  value  of  a  given  cause  may  take  it  up  as 
part  of  the  policy  of  his  publication  and  may  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  help  for  years.  Other  men  of  other  professions 
may  do  the  same  thing  through  their  influence  upon  their 
friends  and  associates,  and  thus  upon  an  ever-widening 
circle. 

Every  approach  to  prominent  and  influential  people 
must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  useless, 
in  most  cases,  for  a  cause  which  is  not  sure  of  itself  to 
attempt  to  interest  such  men,  and  even  if  the  cause  is 
good  and  the  motives  of  the  committee  are  of  the  best, 
the  matter  must  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
not  give  an  impression  of  commercialism  or  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  attempt  to  capitalize  a  man’s  assistance. 

There  are  men,  fairly  prominent  in  public  life,  who 
will  give  their  endorsement  to  almost  any  cause  that  has 
an  air  of  philanthropy  or  reform,  perhaps  because  they 
know  this  to  be  a  method  of  advertising  their  own  names. 
But  such  men  are  few  in  the  positions  of  real  respon¬ 
sibility  and  power  and  any  suggestion  of  self -advertising 
is  abhorrent  to  the  man  of  real  importance.  If  he  is  to 
be  interested  at  all,  it  must  be  through  personal  contact 
with  someone  he  already  knows  or  who  comes  to  him 
properly  introduced,  and  he  should  not  be  overurged  to 
espouse  any  given  cause.  He  will  do  so  if  the  idea 
appeals  to  his  reason  and  not  otherwise,  even  though  much 
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persuasion  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  such  a  man  will  come  out  in 
favor  of  a  cause  even  though  he  has  not  been  approached 
by  anyone  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  publicity, 
but  merely  because  he  had  heard  of  the  subject  through 
some  other  channels  and  has  been  converted.  Put  it  is 
not  wise  to  trust  that  such  men  will  come  in,  in  response 
to  the  publicity  intended  for  the  general  public  only,  not 
because  such  publicity  is  beneath  their  notice  but  because 
their  help  is  so  valuable  that  its  enlisting  should  be  made 
a  definite  part  of  the  campaign  as  a  whole. 

The  Starting  of  Rumors 

Another  form  of  word-of-mouth  publicity  which 
works,  however,  under  cover  and  which  is  used  only 
as  a  last  resort  in  a  desperate  campaign  or  by  such  organi¬ 
zations  as  have  an  individual  bent  toward  subterfuge,  is 
the  starting  of  rumors,  both  good  and  bad,  in  regard  to 
the  subject  under  dispute.  Sometimes  of  course  such 
rumors  start  of  their  own  accord,  based  on  a  trifling 
occurrence  which  is  misunderstood  and  repeated  by  gossip, 
but  not  infrequently  they  are  deliberately  spread  by  the 
campaign  committee  in  order  to  produce  certain  specified 
results.  Frequently  such  rumors  are  of  a  personal  nature 
in  regard  to  a  candidate  for  office  or  a  leader  of  a  given 
cause.  They  may  be  either  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
but  they  are  more  apt  to  be  unfavorable  and  started  by 
the  opposition,  for  the  simple  reason  that  favorable  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  personal  nature  is  a  suitable  subject  matter 
for  press  publicity  and  can  therefore  be  handled  in  the 
ordinary  way,  whereas  unfavorable  comment  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature  frequently  skirts  the  edge  of  libel  and  is 
almost  always  in  bad  taste,  so  that  the  papers  will  not 
touch  it.  Examples  of  this  rather  scurrilous  form  of 
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publicity  will  occur  to  everyone.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  in  regard  to  any  one  rumor  that  it  was  actually 
started  by  an  enemy  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  injuring 
a  cause,  but  the  way  in  which  the  rumor  starts,  the  time 
at  which  it  begins,  and  the  other  activities  which  accom¬ 
pany  it  can  usually  place  it  within  reasonable  bounds  of 
certainty. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  a  recent  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  a  particularly  ugly  rumor  in  regard  to 
the  ancestry  of  one  of  the  candidates  spread  like  wild¬ 
fire  throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  throughout 
the  middle  western  states.  Just  who  started  this  rumor 
it  will  be  forever  impossible  to  say,  but  it  reached  a 
point  of  importance  where  the  opposition  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  out  circulars  disclaiming  any  responsibility 
for  its  origin,  thus  spreading  it  still  further. 

A  certain  wealthy  man  recently  published  a  series 
of  articles  criticizing  a  racial  group.  Not  long  there¬ 
after,  and  while  the  series  was  still  running  but  before 
an  organized  answer  had  been  arranged,  the  rumor  spread 
throughout  the  country  that  the  rich  man  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  was  seeking  a  large  loan  in 
Wall  Street.  This  rumor  turned  out  to  be  entirely  with¬ 
out  foundation.  So  important  is  the  effect  of  rumors 
of  this  kind  that  in  certain  cases,  such  as  the  question  of 
the  solvency  of  a  bank,  it  is  a  criminal  offense  either 
to  start  or  to  repeat  an  unfavorable  rumor.  The  com¬ 
bating  of  such  underground  methods  of  attack  will  be 
taken  up  more  fully  in  the  following  chapter. 

Legislative  Work 

There  remains  one  further  division  of  word-of-mouth 
publicity  which  is  a  special  case  and  might  possibly  fall 
under  the  heading  of  branch  committees,  as  it  is  some- 
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times  conducted  by  a  group  rather  than  by  an  individual, 
but  as  the  method  of  procedure  is  to  work  through  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  and  individual  conversations  it  will  be 
discussed  here.  The  work  of  persuading  legislators  and 
law-making  bodies,  or  “lobbying,”  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  an  important  phase  of  the  publicity  work  of  any 
organization  that  is  of  a  political  or  economic  nature, 
of  commercial  organizations,  and  even  of  many  philan¬ 
thropic  groups,  which  need  the  passage  of  certain  laws  in 
order  to  do  their  work  effectively,  and  of  certain  organized 
personal  publicity  for  a  man  ambitious  to  fill  an  important 
position  by  appointment. 

Lobbying  has  been  widely  and  bitterly  criticized  as  a 
hindrance  to  unprejudiced  government  and  as  permitting 
the  wealthy  an  advantage  over  groups  with  small  funds 
at  their  disposal.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way, 
however,  by  which  various  organizations  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  presenting  their  desires  to  the  law-making 
body  by  any  lawful  means.  Threats  and  the  offer  of 
bribes  are  of  course  taboo  and  are  not  resorted  to  by 
any  self-respecting  organization,  but  the  opportunity  to 
present  a  cause  fully  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
can  no  more  be  denied  than  the  right  to  present  the  same 
cause  to  the  people  through  the  press. 

The  usual  method  of  caring  for  this  part  of  the  work, 
either  at  Washington  or  at  the  state  capital,  is  to  establish 
a  branch  office  or  a  branch  committee  at  the  capital,  which 
may  transact  some  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  and  does  do  so  whenever  occasion  arises,  but  the 
main  object  of  which  is  to  watch  the  tendencies  of  legis¬ 
lation,  to  report  such  tendencies  to  headquarters,  and  to 
work  persistently  for  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  be 
favorable  to  the  organization  and  against  such  laws  as  will 
be  unfavorable.  In  fact,  many  people  go  so  far  as  to 
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say  that  when  a  commercial  house  other  than  a  mer¬ 
cantile  establishment  has  a  Washington  office,  it  will  be 
found  that  much  of  its  activity  will  be  the  observing  of 
legislative  activities,  bearing  in  mind  that  Washington  has 
no  business  except  that  of  government  and  such  retail 
trade  as  is  needed  to  take  care  of  the  population. 

How  to  Conduct  a  Branch  at  the  Capital 

These  legislative  committees  work  in  two  ways — by 
seeing  that  all  the  facts  are  available  to  the  law-making 
body  on  the  subject  which  it  has  in  charge,  and  that  all 
the  special  pleadings  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  side 
represented  are  adequately  understood  by  the  legislators. 
The  first  branch  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  usual 
method  of  assembling  the  data,  by  carefully  preparing 
the  case,  usually  in  writing,  and  by  seeing  that  the  law¬ 
makers  who  are  interested  in  the  bill  obtain  this  mate¬ 
rial  and  give  it  their  careful  consideration.  This  work 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  usual  business  channels 
and  by  interviewing  the  lawmaker  in  his  office.  It  serves 
a  decidedly  useful  purpose  because  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  both  sides  are  entirely  free  to  present  their 
case,  and  a  legislator  has  a  much  better  opportunity  to 
come  to  a  fair  decision  if  he  has  heard  the  argument  on 
both  sides  presented  by  the  persons  most  interested.  It 
not  infrequently  happens  that  legislation  will  be  proposed 
which  contains  what  is  known  as  a  “joker,”  that  is,  a 
clause  skilfully  camouflaged  which  will  have  important 
and  far-reaching  effects  on  certain  industries  or  causes. 
Such  legislation  may  easily  pass,  without  intent  to  do 
injury  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  body,  unless  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  industries  affected  or  the  cause  threat¬ 
ened  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  watch  for  such  jokers 
and  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  law-making  body  to 
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them.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  man  skilled  in  his 
work  and  a  resident  of  the  capital. 

The  other  method  in  common  use  is  not  so  straight¬ 
forward,  but  is  probably  harmless  enough  as  long  as  we 
have  able  people  to  represent  us.  It  resembles  the  method 
of  word-of-mouth  publicity  previously  discussed.  A  man 
moves  to  the  capital  and  establishes  his  residence  there. 
He  engages  in  business,  if  he  can  find  anything  to  do 
which  does  not  take  too  much  time.  He  then  makes  a 
point  of  meeting,  socially,  as  many  prominent  people  as 
possible  and  of  making  their  personal  acquaintance.  As 
time  goes  on  he  acquires  a  group  of  friends  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  who,  because  they  know  him  personally,  will  listen 
with  interest  to  anything  that  he  has  to  say.  This  does 
not  mean  that  such  friends  will  necessarily  act  as  he 
directs,  but  his  particular  publicity  is  at  least  given  a 
sympathetic  hearing. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  a  social  lobby  in  which 
the  wives  of  various  members  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  are  involved,  and  in  which  the  families  of  certain 
congressmen  are  under  social  obligations  to  such  men  as 
have  been  described,  and  of  pressure  that  is  thereby 
brought  to  bear  upon  legislation.  But  there  is  probably 
not  enough  of  this  to  form  a  serious  menace  to  the 
freedom  of  legislation  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  form  of 
publicity  for  a  self-respecting  organization.  Moreover, 
it  is  unnecessary,  as  a  cause  which  has  any  justice  on  its 
side  can  work  through  perfectly  legitimate  channels  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  even  the  most  skilfully  camouflaged  bribes. 
Straightforward  presentation  of  the  cause  to  the  legis¬ 
lators  at  their  offices  and  the  creating  of  a  friendly  feeling 
through  personal  contacts  are  all  that  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  successful  representation  at  the  capital. 

A  man  should  be  engaged  for  this  work  who  is  nat- 
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urally  suited  to  it  and  who  has  had  some  experience.  The 
more  personal  contacts  he  already  has  the  more  useful 
he  will  be,  and  he  should  be  intelligent  enough  and  well 
enough  versed  both  in  the  subject  and  in  legislation  to  be 
able  to  catch  an  unfavorable  drift  before  it  has  reached 
dangerous  proportions.  It  is  in  the  choice  of  this  man 
that  the  organization  with  plenty  of  money  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  one  with  limited  funds.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
man  who  will  be  entirely  successful,  it  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  a  high  salary.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  often 
alleged,  to  have  a  whole  flock  of  people  on  the  job.  One 
man  with  a  little  assistance  can  do  it  all  if  he  is  sufficiently 
skilful.  In  the  case  of  a  charitable  or  semiphilanthropic 
organization,  a  volunteer  worker  may  be  obtained  who 
can  do  the  work  without  receiving  a  salary.  In  such  a 
case  the  organization  with  limited  funds  is  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  wealthiest  group  in  the  country. 

If  the  legislation  involved  is  a  matter  of  states  as 
well  as  of  the  nation,  it  may  of  course  be  necessary  to 
have  a  man  at  each  state  capital  as  well  as  in  Washington. 
But,  if  such  is  the  case,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  go  more 
slowly  and  to  win  over  one  or  two  states  at  a  time, 
until  enough  are  lined  up  to  make  it  advisable  to  move 
to  Washington.  This,  in  a  general  way,  was  the  method 
of  the  Anti- Saloon  League  in  putting  over  the  eighteenth 
amendment,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  took  over  forty 
years. 

Another  form  of  influencing  legislation  which  is  some¬ 
times  used  is  to  ascertain  just  what  groups  throughout 
the  country  will  be  interested  in  seeing  certain  legislation 
enacted.  A  list  of  such  people  having  been  compiled,  it 
will  be  suggested  that  as  many  as  possible  make  a  trip 
to  Washington  and  personally  interview  their  own  repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  publicity  expen- 
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diture  to  see  that  such  men  obtain  their  expenses  for 
the  trip,  although  it  is  unwise  and  unnecessary  to  pay 
them  in  addition  for  their  work.  Unless  they  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  legislation  themselves,  they  will  not  be 
effective,  but  often  a  man  is  anxious  to  talk  to  his  senator 
or  representative,  and  yet  unable  to  put  up  the  expenses 
of  the  trip.  Naturally  the  effect  of  a  conversation  with 
one  of  his  own  constituents,  possibly  even  a  boyhood 
friend,  has  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  legislator  and  this 
influence  may  be  backed  by  simultaneous  press  publicity 
in  the  legislator’s  home  territory. 

This  work  at  the  capital  may  indeed  be  carried  on 
simultaneously  with  other  branches  of  the  publicity  cam¬ 
paign,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  the  last  step,  in  that  the  actual 
passing  of  a  bill  may  be  the  final  objective  of  the  whole 
program  and  the  appeal  to  the  legislators  is  much  more 
effective  if  it  can  point  to  an  organized  public  opinion 
behind  it.  In  political  campaigns — not  elections  but  the 
promulgation  of  a  political  idea — it  is  therefore  usually 
the  final  step.  It  is  comparable  in  such  work  to  the  work 
of  the  salesman  in  signing  up  customers  in  commercial 
campaigns  and  of  individual  solicitors  in  charitable  enter¬ 
prises.  This  last  we  will  not  take  up  in  detail,  but  it  is 
well  to  point  out  that  they,  too,  are  using  individual  word- 
of-mouth  publicity,  which  is  the  final  step  of  any  publicity 
campaign. 
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Why  Counter-Publicity  Is  Necessary 

In  presenting  these  various  technical  details  as  to  the 
best  way  of  bringing  a  cause  before  the  public,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  publicity  will  have  a  fair  field  and  little 
opposition.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  assumed  that  if 
the  arguments  involved  can  reach  the  public  they  will  be 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  create  a  favorable  impression 
and  that,  therefore,  the  task  of  the  manager  is  to  see  that 
the  publicity  is  obtained,  leaving  the  effects  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  to  take  care  of  themselves.  There  are,  however, 
certain  cases  in  which  this  is  not  true  but  where  other 
elements  enter  in  which  spoil  the  publicity  even  though  it 
reaches  the  public.  It  is  in  handling  such  cases  that  certain 
subtleties  must  be  used  which  are  not  necessary  in  a 
straightforward  campaign  like  appeals  for  charitable  funds. 

Campaigns  requiring  counter  publicity  fall  roughly 
under  two  classifications — those  which  are  inaugurated  as 
a  defense  against  attack  which  has  already  been  made,  and 
those  in  which  it  is  clear  that  an  organized  and  vigorous 
opposition  may  be  expected  as  soon  as  the  campaign  is 
launched.  For  practical  purposes,  both  types  of  campaign 
illustrate  counter-publicity  because  as  much  energy  must 
be  expended  in  warding  off  attacks  and  making  defenses 
against  the  opposition  as  in  presenting  the  cause  itself. 
In  such  campaigns  publicity  becomes  more  than  an  editorial 
task.  Devices  must  be  used  which  are  not  necessary  when 
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there  is  no  opposition  and  it  is  in  the  discussion  of  such 
work  particularly  that  an  indication  may  be  given  of  the 
range  and  variety  of  knowledge  which  is  needed  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  publicity  manager. 

Methods  to  be  Used 

In  stating  that  counter-publicity  must  use  methods 
which  are  not  needed  in  a  campaign  which  goes  over  with¬ 
out  opposition,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  methods 
need  be  in  any  way  unethical.  They  must,  however,  take 
into  consideration  very  clearly  various  phases  of  human 
thought  and  attempt  to  do  better  than  the  opposing  forces, 
not  by  resorting  to  shady  means  but  by  a  better  use  of 
psychology.  An  adequate  sense  of  humor  is  a  most  essen¬ 
tial  quality  in  a  hot  fight  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  one 
general  rule  which  applies  invariably.  The  publicity  must 
never  take  on  an  annoyed  or  belligerent  tone.  It  must 
never  appear  in  the  material  that  finally  reaches  the  public 
that  there  is  the  slightest  anxiety  as  to  the  outcome  or  the 
slightest  annoyance  caused  by  the  opposition.  Suavity 
must  be  maintained  throughout. 

Various  groups  may  find  themselves,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  the  subject  of  attack,  either  through  a  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  because  of  an  organ¬ 
ized  campaign  launched  against  them.  Such  groups  may 
be  business  houses  or  commercial  associations  whose  rivals 
are  taking  this  method  of  extermination.  They  may  be 
individuals  against  whom  enemies  are  leading  a  public 
attack,  or  they  may  be  political  institutions  which  someone 
desires  to  overthrow.  It  may  be  sometimes  that  the  public 
obtains  an  unfavorable  idea  of  an  individual  or  a  group 
through  accident  or  misunderstanding,  but  the  effect  is 
much  the  same  as  though  the  attack  had  been  deliberate, 
since  enemies  and  business  rivals  will  take  advantage  of  it. 
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In  such  cases  as  these  counter-publicity  will  be  found  to 
be  essential,  if  the  unfavorable  impression  is  to  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  man  or  the  group  is  to  stand  out  in 
his  true  light. 

The  instances  of  groups  or  causes  that  need  to  engage 
in  counter-publicity  follow  fairly  closely  the  groupings  of 
those  which  require  direct  publicity.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
vigorous  organizations  which  do  not  sooner  or  later  meet 
with  an  organized  opposition.  It  is  true  that  many  useful 
and  important  institutions  do  not  believe  in  the  use  of 
publicity  or  have  never  considered  its  importance.  This 
is  because  they  are  so  well  entrenched  in  the  life  of  the 
community  and  so  sure  of  their  own  usefulness  to  the 
people  that  they  feel  it  would  be  beneath  their  dignity  to 
reply  to  attacks.  That  attitude  would  be  sound  enough 
if  such  attacks  were  scattering  and  sporadic,  but  often  the 
opposition  is  well  organized  and  well  financed  and  equipped 
to  engage  in  a  prolonged  and  perhaps  unscrupulous 
campaign. 

This  situation  may  be  illustrated  from  what  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  advertising  field.  An  old  and  established 
concern,  doing  business  in  a  field  where  advertising  has 
not  been  used,  will  often  be  the  last  to  resort  to  advertising. 
But  when  other  houses,  smaller  and  less  well  established, 
begin  to  cut  in  on  the  custom  or  patronage  of  the  older 
concern,  by  means  of  advertising,  the  older  house,  too,  is 
apt  to  fall  in  line.  When  it  does,  it  finds  that  the  sound 
foundation  of  a  good  business,  built  and  conducted  over 
a  period  of  time,  will  allow  it  to  get  results  from  a  moderate 
expenditure,  whereas  its  newer  rivals  must  put  up  large 
sums  in  advertising  in  order  to  compete.  But  if  the  older 
firm  refuses  to  advertise,  the  time  will  come  when  it  will 
find  its  business  going  over  to  newer  rivals  who  do  use 
publicity  methods,  because  the  population  shifts  gradually 
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as  people  move  and  as  young  people  grow  older,  so  that 
a  word-of-mouth  reputation  will  not  always  hold  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  business  against  more  vigorous  methods. 

The  same  situation,  exactly,  applies  to  various  groups 
which  do  not  use  publicity,  but  against  which  vigorous 
campaigns  are  being  waged  either  by  rivals  or  by  enemies. 
They  will  hold  their  own  for  a  time  because  of  their  known 
usefulness,  but  in  the  end  one  of  two  things  will  happen — 
they  will  find  themselves  seriously  crippled  by  the  publicity 
of  the  opposition,  or  some  other  element  entering  in  may 
stop  the  opposing  campaign  before  it  has  done  irreparable 
injury.  The  more  intelligent  organizations  of  today,  how¬ 
ever,  hesitate  to  trust  to  luck,  as  in  the  latter  case,  and 
prefer  to  use  legitimate  publicity  methods  to  present  their 
own  cause  to  the  public,  by  means  of  the  methods  of  pub¬ 
licity  now  becoming  better  known  and  outlined  briefly  in 
this  book. 

In  the  Political  Field 

In  the  political  field  certain  groups  realize  this  situation 
to  the  full.  Party  politics  have  always  used  publicity 
methods  on  both  sides  with  about  equal  vigor,  but  in 
political  fields  other  than  those  of  party  politics  its  use 
has  been  confined  largely  to  one  side  of  an  argument  while 
the  opposite  side  has  depended  upon  its  own  standing  to 
carry  it  safely  through  the  difficulty. 

New  schools  of  political  thought,  new  economic  theories 
and  political  changes  that  are  desired  by  organized  groups, 
such  as  racial  minorities  or  business  interests,  have  been 
pushed  vigorously,  with  all  the  equipment  of  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  campaign,  while  the  institutions  against  which  the  pub¬ 
licity  is  directed,  being  established  in  the  national  life, 
have  failed  to  bring  any  effective  opposition  because  of  a 
hesitancy  to  use  such  methods.  The  racial  groups  previ- 
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ously  mentioned  have  made  a  headway  far  beyond  their 
normal  growth  because  they  have  highly  developed  pub¬ 
licity  organizations,  whereas  there  is  no  group  organized 
to  defend  American  institutions,  as  our  people  understand 
them,  in  any  modern  comprehensive  way. 

The  passage  of  laws  desired  by  a  minority  against  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  is  a  phenomenon 
familiar  to  all.  The  reason  that  such  a  situation  is  possible 
is  because  the  minority,  having  an  interest  at  stake,  uses 
publicity  methods  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  legislative 
bodies,  whereas  the  majority,  being  more  or  less  indifferent, 
does  not  make  itself  heard.  Or,  where  indifference  is  not 
present,  the  majority  may  feel  sure  of  its  ground  and 
fail  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  make  known  its  wishes. 
Again,  a  small  group,  devoting  their  energies  to  the  cause, 
may  win  over  large  numbers  to  a  given  political  theory  and 
thereby  astonish  conservative  people  who  had  really  the 
advantage  in  the  first  place  had  they  been  willing  to 
organize  and  to  use  publicity. 

An  amusing  example  of  the  failure  to  use  publicity 
until  it  is  too  late  is  shown  in  the  attitude  of  many  well- 
meaning  people  on  the  prohibition  situation.  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  forces,  representing  several  large  organizations, 
worked  for  many  years  to  bring  about  total  abstinence. 
It  would  have  been  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  some 
years  ago,  to  have  started  counter-publicity  for  a  strict 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  opposed  to  total  pro¬ 
hibition.  People  interested  in  such  regulation  would  not 
take  the  trouble,  however,  to  work  seriously  toward  that 
end  and  refused  to  believe  that  the  prohibitionists  would 
ever  accomplish  anything  definite.  Their  principal  weapon 
of  attack,  when  they  used  any,  was  ridicule.  The  fight 
was  left  to  go  on  between  the  prohibitionists,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  liquor  interests,  which  did  not  wish  to  be 
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regulated  at  all,  on  the  other.  The  result  was  inevitable, 
since  the  only  two  campaigns  in  the  field  were  those  for 
the  unlimited  selling  of  liquor  and  total  prohibition.  Given 
such  a  choice  the  people  could  only  come  to  one  decision. 
If  those  who  are  now  decrying  some  unfortunate  effects  of 
complete  prohibition  had  used  even  a  fraction  of  the  energy 
expended  by  the  other  two  groups,  in  behalf  of  a  carefully 
regulated  sale  of  liquor,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  their  result. 

The  question  of  unlimited  immigration  is  another  which 
illustrates  the  power  of  organized  publicity.  If  the  ques¬ 
tion  were  put  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  to 
whether  they  preferred  a  strictly  limited  immigration  or  an 
unlimited  flood  of  miscellaneous  foreigners  dumped  upon 
our  shores  year  after  year,  the  vote  would  be  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  favor  of  intelligent  limitation.  But  there  are 
certain  small  groups — representing  employers  who  desire 
cheap  labor,  steamship  companies  which  want  passengers, 
and  alien  minorities  who  wish  to  see  more  of  their  country¬ 
men  in  the  United  States — which  have  developed  publicity 
methods  to  such  an  extent  that  the  question  of  limiting 
immigration  hovers  in  the  balance  year  after  year.  These 
groups  use  publicity  in  its  most  highly  developed  form, 
while  the  counter-publicity,  representing  the  wishes  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  American  people,  is  left  to  individual 
spontaneous  efforts  made  by  public-spirited  publications 
and  by  statements  of  scientists  and  public  thinkers,  which 
are  almost  buried  under  the  mass  of  publicity  sent  out  by 
the  minority  groups.  Other  instances  of  energetic  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  political  field,  which  receive  no  adequate 
opposition  through  indifference  or  a  false  sense  of  security, 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  They  will  occur  to  anyone 
who  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  public  life  or  follows 
public  events. 
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In  Charity  Work 

The  charitable  field  is  one  which  seldom  needs  vigorous 
counter-publicity,  because  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  poor 
and  needy,  or  the  carrying  on  of  work  such  as  scientific 
or  medical  aid,  is  not  usually  opposed  by  anyone.  If  the 
work  can  be  brought  to  public  attention  through  publicity 
methods,  it  will  not  be  hindered  by  an  organized  opposition. 
There  are  cases,  however,  where  educational  and  philan¬ 
thropic  charities  have  found  themselves  opposed  with  hos¬ 
tile  publicity.  These  are,  frequently,  charities  that  are 
raising  funds  for  foreign  relief,  and  which  may  find  them¬ 
selves  opposed  in  an  indirect  manner  by  the  enemies  of 
the  country  to  which  the  relief  is  to  be  sent.  Such  opposi¬ 
tion  is  seldom  open  but  is  usually  handled  by  the  organiz¬ 
ing  of  another  charity,  alleged  to  be  working  in  the  same 
field,  but  which  is  in  reality  merely  a  group  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  a  doubt  over  the  usefulness  or 
integrity  of  the  original  group.  Certain  organizations,  for 
instance,  that  were  attempting  to  send  assistance  to  the 
unfortunate  refugees  of  the  Russian  revolution  scattered 
throughout  Europe,  were  seriously  handicapped  by  Russian 
committees  that  purported  to  be  helping  all  Russians 
whether  they  were  within  or  without  the  boundaries  of 
Soviet  Russia.  At  that  time  little  assistance  could  be  sent 
to  those  within  Soviet  Russia,  for  practical  reasons,  and 
the  principal  effect  of  the  publicity  was  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  committees  doing  work  among  refugees  in 
other  countries,  were  discriminating  among  starving  people 
on  political  grounds. 

Sometimes  a  large  organization  will  injure  smaller 
groups  by  announcing  that  its  subject  is  to  do  away  with 
duplication  of  effort  and  waste  of  funds  caused  by  the 
existence  of  small  committees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  small 
committees  working  in  restricted  fields  are  frequently  more 
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economical  than  large,  top-heavy  organizations,  but  they 
need  definite  publicity  effort  in  order  to  combat  the  impres¬ 
sion  intentionally  or  unintentionally  given  out  by  their 
larger  rivals. 

Word-of-mouth  publicity  against  charitable  enterprises 
will  sometimes  circulate  among  the  ignorant  and  will  need 
to  be  combated.  Such  publicity  is  often  started  by  aliens 
who  wish  to  retain  complete  control  over  their  own  people 
resident  in  this  country  and  do  not  wish  these  people  to 
acquire  confidence  in  American  institutions,  as  they  will 
if  they  are  assisted  by  sympathetic  and  charitable  organi¬ 
zations.  In  all  such  cases  the  philanthropy  can  usually 
advance  counter-publicity  with  reasonable  promptness,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they  must  have  an  organ¬ 
ized  publicity  department  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds, 
which  can  be  lined  up  for  defense  on  short  notice. 

In  the  Case  of  Persons 

Individuals  are  among  those  who  frequently  need 
counter-publicity  in  their  own  defense,  but  who  are  not 
apt  to  make  use  of  it  until  the  situation  is  so  serious  that 
something  must  be  done  at  all  costs.  It  being  the  nature 
of  man  to  be  envious,  all  people  in  a  position  of  power, 
and  especially  the  wealthy,  are  the  subject  of  constant 
criticism  and  more  or  less  overt  attack.  The  least  slip  in 
tact  or  public  policy  will  be  magnified  many  times  by  the 
wagging  of  envious  tongues,  whether  or  not  the  man’s 
business  rivals  and  enemies  take  advantage  of  such  criti¬ 
cism  to  injure  him.  It  is  therefore  wise  for  a  man  in  a 
position  of  power  to  retain  a  publicity  agent  to  advise 
him  on  matters  of  public  opinion,  just  as  he  retains  a 
lawyer  to  keep  track  of  his  legal  affairs  or  a  doctor  to  look 
after  his  health.  Most  men  prominent  in  business  or  in 
public  life  now  retain  a  doctor  to  keep  them  well,  and  they 
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do  not  dream  of  waiting  until  they  are  bedridden  before 
calling  in  the  doctor’s  aid.  Yet  the  same  men  will  often 
trust  their  reputations  to  the  hands  of  an  uninformed 
public  and  will  wait  until  public  opinion  is  suddenly  roused 
against  them,  for  some  reason,  before  examining  into  their 
own  conduct  to  see  whether  they  have  done  what  could  be 
done  to  influence  the  good  will  of  those  upon  whom  their 
business  or  political  success  depends. 

The  heads  of  large  corporations,  and  others  of  a  similar 
standing,  are  gradually  coming  over  to  the  view  that  intel¬ 
ligent  care  of  the  reputation  is  as  important  as  intelligent 
care  of  the  health.  There  was  a  time  when  the  public  was 
utterly  ignored  in  the  schemes  of  financial  magnates  and 
others  who  control  large  wealth.  Then  came  a  period  of 
fighting  troublesome  legislation  and  other  manifestations 
of  public  ill  will,  after  it  had  come  to  a  head.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  far-sighted  men  of  affairs  are  using  protective  meas¬ 
ures  and  watching  their  acts  for  possible  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  in  order  to  avoid  taking  steps  which  will 
inevitably  lead  to  public  disapproval.  In  order  to  do  this 
intelligently  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  fairly  clear  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  the  public  will  react  to  various  attitudes. 
The  man  himself,  being  absorbed  in  his  own  work,  is 
usually  unable  to  stand  off  and  see  himself  as  others  see 
him.  Expert  advice  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  certain  matters  and  the  psychological  effects  of 
certain  acts  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  modern 
business. 

This  applies  to  the  personal  life  and  character  of  many 
individuals  as  well  as  to  their  business  or  public  acts.  A 
certain  very  rich  man  had  the  reputation,  some  years  ago, 
of  being  the  most  hated  man  in  the  United  States.  Few 
people  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  him,  but  gradually 
through  the  use  of  skilful  though  dignified  publicity  he 
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is  becoming  far  less  unpopular,  and  indeed  among  many 
people  his  charities  and  his  public  benefactions  loom  much 
larger  to  the  mind  than  the  business  methods  which  earned 
him  so  much  hatred.  His  name  is  no  longer  a  byword 
and  indeed  is  seldom  seen  in  the  public  press  nowadays 
except  in  a  friendly  spirit.  These  principles  apply  even  to 
personal  matters.  There  is  no  reason,  for  instance,  why 
a  man,  or  even  a  woman,  whose  name  has  been  connected 
with  unpleasant  personal  publicity  due  to  family  difficulties 
or  other  circumstances  which  become  known,  cannot 
eventually  win  back  to  a  place  in  the  public  esteem  by  so 
regulating  future  acts  that  the  public  mind  will  be  diverted 
from  past  unpleasantness  to  present  usefulness.  The  old 
and  time-worn  plan  of  living  down  an  injured  reputation 
can  be  carried  out  by  anyone,  but  such  a  task  is  made  far 
easier  for  a  man  of  conspicuous  position  in  life,  if  he  has 
a  guide  in  the  process,  the  advice  of  a  disinterested  outsider 
who  can  tell  him  the  best  moves  to  make  in  order  to 
rehabilitate  his  reputation. 

In  Business 

The  same  argument  applies  also  to  commercial  con¬ 
cerns,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  have  been  attacked 
by  publicity  and  which  are  in  a  position  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  defend  themselves.  Even  though  a  large  corpora¬ 
tion  may  not  have  realized  the  importance  of  maintaining 
public  approval  and  may  not  have  engaged  a  good  will 
manager  or  other  advisor  in  publicity  methods,  the  time  is 
very  apt  to  come  when  a  direct  attack  by  a  business  rival 
or  by  some  opposing  interest  makes  such  an  advisor  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  means  of  defense.  Many  railroads,  for  instance, 
now  realize  that  the  old  attitude  of  ignoring  the  public  is 
no  longer  possible  and  engage  highly  skilled  men  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  cases  to  the  public  so  that  they  will  get  a  fair 
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deal  when  legislation  or  other  public  measures  come  up 
that  affect  their  interests. 

Many  large  corporations,  including  banks,  now  have 
regular  departments  which  may  or  may  not  be  called  pub¬ 
licity  departments,  but  which  are  such  in  reality,  under 
the  definition  of  the  term  as  used  in  this  book.  While  part 
of  the  work  of  such  departments  may  be  to  gain  good  will, 
much  in  the  way  that  advertising  is  used,  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  is  for  the  purpose  of  combating  adverse  criticism 
which  has  grown  up  against  large  corporations  in  general 
and  many  individual  corporations  in  particular.  Institu¬ 
tions  that  do  not  take  care  of  this  activity  are  apt  to  find 
themselves  suddenly  hampered  by  enemies  of  whose  exist¬ 
ence  they  may  not  have  known. 

Emergency  Action 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  work  that  a  publicity  agent 
sometimes  does  for  such  an  institution  in  an  emergency 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  group  of  banks  located  in 
a  certain  town  during  a  financial  slump.  These  banks  were 
all  largely  supported  by  one  industry  and  were  heavy 
holders  of  the  securities  of  this  industry.  There  was  a 
sudden  and  alarming  drop  in  the  price  of  the  commodity 
manufactured,  and  every  indication  that  when  the  news 
of  this  slump  got  out  the  banks  would  fail.  The  banks 
got  together  and  engaged  a  good  publicity  man,  in  this 
case  a  specialist  in  press  publicity.  The  man  went  to  every 
paper  in  the  town,  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  in  the 
nearby  large  cities,  and  put  the  situation  to  the  managing 
editor  and  in  some  cases  to  the  owner.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  publication  of  the  news  of  the  financial  situation 
would  mean  the  collapse  of  every  bank  in  the  town,  but 
that  if  the  news  could  be  withheld  for  a  few  days  the 
situation  could  be  tided  over.  The  entire  story  was  told 
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in  confidence  to  all  the  papers,  with  the  request  that  pub¬ 
lication  be  withheld  until  further  notice.  The  result  was 
that  not  a  line  appeared  in  regard  to  the  financial  situation 
of  that  particular  town  until  the  banks  had  had  time  to 
adjust  the  matter  so  that  the  situation  was  saved.  If  they 
had  not  taken  that  particular  step  the  news  would  certainly 
have  appeared  in  the  papers  and  disaster  would  have  re¬ 
sulted.  This  particular  case  was  an  emergency  which  was 
met  by  the  intelligence  of  the  banks  in  using  the  only 
weapon  at  their  disposal,  the  only  weapon  which  could 
have  averted  the  trouble.  But  there  are  many  cases  where 
publicity  work  would  be  of  equal  value  although  not  quite 
so  obviously  a  necessity. 

Countering  Rival  Publicity 

It  is  not  only  in  cases  of  direct  attack  that  skilful  pub¬ 
licity  is  necessary  but  also  in  cases  where  the  advertising 
or  other  publicity  methods  of  a  business  are  sure  to  meet 
immediate  opposition  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Associa¬ 
tions  of  manufacturers,  for  instance,  which  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  use  publicity  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  usually 
faced  with  an  association  in  a  rival  field  as  soon  as  the 
work  begins.  Such  associations  must  spend  as  much  time 
countering  the  moves  of  their  rivals  as  they  do  in  getting 
out  their  direct  publicity.  This  effort,  however,  is  not 
wasted,  because  rivalry  calls  attention  to  the  subject  matter 
of  both  campaigns  and  the  result  is  greater  publicity  for 
each  rival  than  would  have  come  to  either  one  working 
singly. 

Such  rivalries  may  be  between  individual  businesses  or 
between  associations  who  desire  to  predominate  in  the  same 
field,  and  various  circumstances  arise  that  swing  public 
favor  between  one  group  and  another,  with  the  result  that 
the  group  in  the  less  favorable  position  must  resort  to 
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drastic  measures  to  gain  back  its  old  position.  The  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  market  of  small  washing  machines  for  domestic 
use,  for  instance,  has  created  a  situation  recently  in  which 
the  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  laundries  have  found 
it  advisable  to  organize  a  publicity  campaign  in  which  the 
advantages  of  sending  clothes  to  the  laundry  instead  of 
having  them  washed  at  home  have  been  set  forth. 

Minimizing  Danger  from  Fads 

Sometimes  it  will  be  a  new  discovery  in  education  or 
medicine  which  injures  a  business.  Certain  foods  or  cer¬ 
tain  articles  of  wearing  apparel  will  suddenly  come  into 
public  disfavor  and  it  is  necessary  to  organize  a  publicity 
campaign  to  point  out  the  real  advantages  of  the  product 
and  perhaps  to  change  the  product  sufficiently  to  meet  the 
opposition.  The  public,  which  is  more  or  less  fickle  in  its 
allegiance,  may  take  a  sudden  aversion  to  a  useful  article 
because  of  some  slight  disadvantage  and  lose  sight  of  the 
obvious  reasons  for  its  long  popularity.  An  example  of 
this  type  of  changeableness  was  seen  some  years  ago  in 
the  revival  of  colonial  furniture.  There  was  a  time  when 
all  the  old  furniture  was  thrust  into  garrets  and  barns  to 
make  room  for  much  ornamented  oak  and  walnut  furni¬ 
ture,  which  was  considered  newer  and  more  handsome. 
After  a  lapse  of  considerable  time  it  was  discovered  by 
another  generation  that  the  old  furniture  had  lines  of 
beauty  not  possessed  by  the  new.  Accordingly  the  old 
furniture  was  brought  out  of  its  hiding  place  and  reinstated 
in  the  place  of  honor.  Manufacturers  hastily  changed  their 
patterns  from  the  elaborate  styles  of  the  previous  decade 
and  began  making  imitations  of  the  colonial  furniture. 
Those  families  that  had  been  too  poor  to  buy  the  carved 
walnut  objects  were  found  to  be  the  proud  possessors  of 
what  had  come  to  be  known  as  “antiques/’ 
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This  same  situation  will  often  occur  in  a  manufactured 
product.  For  some  reason,  not  always  a  sound  one,  the 
public  will  turn  from  an  article  and  refuse  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  then  a  matter  of  skilful  publicity 
to  bring  the  article  back  into  style  once  more  and  to  explain 
its  real  value  to  the  public.  This  can  usually  be  done,  with 
the  result  that  the  old  customers  who  have  not  ceased  to 
buy  the  article  find  themselves  suddenly  among  the  up 
to  date. 

Labor  Controversies 

Commercial  houses  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  in  a  political  way,  not  only  by  lobbying 
and  by  watching  legislation  so  that  inimical  laws  may  not 
be  passed  against  them,  but  also  before  the  public  in  such 
matters  as  labor  troubles.  Union  labor  is  apt  to  be  fairly 
good  at  publicity  and  always  uses  it  where  possible. 
Where  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  his  men,  so  that  at  least  half  of  the  right  of 
the  case  is  on  the  employer’s  side,  he  may  find  it  necessary 
to  present  that  case  to  the  public  through  publicity  or  be 
misjudged.  It  is  well  known  that  the  public  decides  most 
labor  disputes.  If  the  public  is  with  the  strikers  they  are 
apt  to  win,  but  if  the  public  is  against  them  they  seldom  do. 

These  instances  will  illustrate  the  many  cases  in  which 
counter-publicity  must  be  resorted  to  if  a  group,  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  a  business,  is  to  hold  its  own  against  attack. 
The  technique  of  distributing  it  described  in  preceding 
chapters  may  be  used  so  far  as  it  fits  the  case.  The  exact 
method  of  repelling  attack  will  have  to  be  decided  upon 
according  to  the  facts  at  the  disposal  of  the  publicity  man¬ 
ager,  the  nature  of  the  opposition,  and  the  motive  behind 
the  attack.  Counter-publicity,  whatever  the  exact  line 
chosen,  falls  nevertheless  under  three  main  divisions.  The 
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attack  may  be  met  by  denial,  by  admission  or  by  diverting 
attention.  In  other  words,  a  reply  may  be  a  flat  denial 
with  proof,  or  admission  of  the  charge  and  defense  of  the 
stand,  or  in  case  neither  of  these  two  methods  are  wise 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  facts,  by  diversion  of  public 
attention  into  some  other  channel.  Of  course  there  are 
other  possible  courses,  but  most  lines  of  defense  will  fol¬ 
low  one  of  these  three  methods. 

Defense  by  Denial 

The  method  of  combating  by  denial  is  the  one  that 
naturally  occurs  to  anyone  who  is  accused  of  any  act  or 
opinion  which  runs  counter  to  public  opinion  and  which  is 
not  exactly  the  act  or  opinion  of  which  he  is  guilty.  It 
may  be  that  the  only  course  open  is  to  deny  the  charge. 
If  this  method  is  followed,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  make 
a  flat  denial  but  to  bring  forward  proofs  of  various  kinds 
that  the  accusation  could  not  possibly  be  true.  These 
proofs  should  be  as  interesting  and  dramatic  as  possible 
and  should  be  so  presented  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  attack  was  entirely  uncalled  for  and  unjustified.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  a  denial  of  an  accusation  be 
couched  in  annoyed  terms.  The  least  show  of  anger  gives 
the  opponent  the  advantage.  This  does  not  mean  that 
suitable  indignation  cannot  be  expressed,  but  it  should  be 
touched  with  humor. 

There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  about  a  vigorous 
attack  countered  only  by  denial,  that  if  enough  mud  is 
slung  some  of  it  will  stick.  There  will  always  be  a  certain 
number  of  people  who  will  have  read  the  original  accusa¬ 
tion  but  who  will,  for  some  reason,  miss  the  reply,  and 
others  who,  because  of  an  unfriendly  feeling  or  contrari¬ 
ness  of  nature,  will  believe  the  accusation  in  spite  of  any 
denials. 
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Defense  by  Admission 

A  better  method  of  replying  to  a  charge  is  to  admit 
the  accusation  in  its  main  outlines  and  explain  the  reason 
for  taking  the  stand  that  has  been  criticized.  It  frequently 
happens  that  organizations  are  attacked  for  doing  certain 
things  which  they  are  perfectly  justified  in  doing  in  view 
of  the  circumstances.  The  tendency  of  many  boards  and 
committees  is  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  hint  of  adverse 
criticism  and  either  to  deny  the  charge,  if  it  is  not  entirely 
correct,  or  hastily  to  change  the  policy  of  the  organization 
to  meet  the  criticism.  This  is  a  very  bad  plan  from  a 
psychological  standpoint.  It  does  not  satisfy  the  critics 
and  it  forfeits  the  respect  of  the  more  vigorous  and  up¬ 
standing  portion  of  the  community.  The  thing  to  do  in 
case  an  organization  is  criticized  for  its  action  is  first  to 
go  over  carefully  the  policies  criticized  and  then  to  reply 
to  the  charge  by  stating  that  the  policies  have  been  adopted 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  and  to  give  the  reasons. 
This  method  demands  courage  but  it  usually  wins  more 
friends  than  enemies. 

The  case  of  the  governor  of  one  of  our  eastern  states, 
when  faced  with  a  police  strike,  is  an  example  of  this 
method.  He  took  a  definite  stand  upon  the  question  of 
public  servants  belonging  to  unions.  He  was  told  that 
he  would  lose  an  enormous  number  of  votes  by  this  stand, 
both  in  the  ranks  of  union  labor  and  on  the  part  of  one 
nationality  among  his  constituents.  He  nevertheless  stood 
his  ground  and  gave  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  result 
was  that  when  he  came  up  for  re-election  he  was  returned 
by  the  largest  majority  ever  polled  for  governor  in  that 
state.  The  people  liked  the  fact  that  he  stood  by  his  prin¬ 
ciples  and  was  not  frightened  by  political  threats.  This 
same  method  can  be  applied  by  self-respecting  organiza¬ 
tions  far  oftener  than  it  is. 
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Many  special  groups  trade  upon  the  fact  that  public 
officials  and  the  heads  of  large  philanthropic  or  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  are  inclined  to  be  timid.  Unjust  and 
exorbitant  demands  are  made  in  the  name  of  fair  play 
and  the  tendency  of  such  institutions  is  to  placate  the 
opposition  at  any  cost,  for  fear  of  making  powerful 
enemies.  If  these  institutions  did  but  know  it,  they  lose 
more  friends  than  they  gain  by  such  methods,  since  the 
publicity  mentioned  is  usually  the  affair  of  a  small  minority 
of  the  people  and  the  wishes  of  the  majority  have  no  way 
of  becoming  known. 

Various  racial  minorities  in  this  country  are  prone  to 
use  such  methods,  and  organizations  of  various  kinds 
make  concessions  to  them  merely  because  they  are  articu¬ 
late,  forgetting  that  their  only  real  support  in  the  long 
run  must  come  from  the  American  people  themselves. 
A  frank  admission  of  the  charges  made  and  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  adequate  reasons  for  the  course  of  action  taken 
would  be  a  far  more  effective  method  of  counter-publicity 
than  apologies  and  weak-kneed  avoiding  of  the  issue.  Of 
course  in  taking  a  stand  of  this  kind,  the  organization 
should  be  sure  that  it  is  doing  its  best  to  follow  a  right 
course  of  action.  If  its  course  of  action  is  not  right 
or  if  its  policies  are  known  to  be  extremely  unpopular, 
not  among  special  groups  but  among  the  people  as  a 
whole,  more  evasive  methods  will  be  found  necessary. 

Defense  by  Diverting  Attention 

One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  counter-publicity 
sometimes  used  by  organizations  with  a  good  cause,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  trouble,  but  more  frequently  used 
by  causes  which  do  not  bear  the  light  of  strictly  logical 
reasoning,  is  the  method  of  diverting  public  attention 
from  the  main  point  to  a  side  issue.  Few  people  are 
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sufficiently  logical  to  hold  strictly  to  the  premises  in  con¬ 
ducting  an  argument  and  the  further  the  publicity  spreads 
the  less  connection  there  is  between  the  diversion  and  the 
main  issue.  Indeed,  this  method  is  often  adopted  through 
accident.  Prominent  men  complain  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood  or  misquoted  by  the  press,  because  a  side  remark 
has  been  picked  up  and  made  more  important  than  the 
main  thesis  of  the  speech.  This  is  a  natural  tendency 
of  human  nature  and  the  publicity  manager  who  wishes 
to  divert  an  attack  can  take  advantage  of  the  tendency 
and  draw  the  public  attention  off.  The  dispute  over  the 
side  issue  may  wax  so  energetic  that  in  time  the  original 
idea  may  be  lost  entirely  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring 
the  public  attention  back  to  the  point  without  getting 
into  an  attitude  which  seems  stubborn  and  opinionated. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  diversion  happens  to  be 
humorous,  but  it  may  also  occur  where  the  diversion  is 
sentimental  in  character  or  even  an  expression  of  alleged 
indignation. 

An  instance  of  persistent  diversion  from  the  main  issue 
in  the  case  of  a  hotly  disputed  subject  occurred  during  the 
fight  for  woman  suffrage.  The  main  argument  of  the 
suffragists  was  that  the  woman,  having  the  training  of 
children  in  her  care,  and  also  being  the  purchasing  agent 
of  the  home,  should  have  a  voice  as  to  political  affairs. 
The  question  of  a  vote  was  a  definite  one  and  did  not 
involve  the  whole  question  of  the  position  of  woman  in 
economic  life,  in  the  arts  and  professions,  or  the  question 
of  social  changes.  The  answer,  however,  to  the  suffragist 
was  that  a  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home,  ignoring  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  casting  of  a  vote  could  not  possibly 
take  a  woman  out  of  her  home  for  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  a  year.  Every  time  suffrage  was  mentioned,  certain 
groups  replied  that  a  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home  and 
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whole  series  of  arguments  raged  around  this  statement. 
The  suffragists  would  again  and  again  bring  the  discus¬ 
sion  around  to  the  question  of  the  vote,  only  to  have  the 
slogan  pop  up  again  as  an  answer.  This  particular  phrase, 
used  in  this  way  as  a  diversion  from  the  main  point  at 
issue,  muddled  up  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  for 
many  years. 

Another  example  of  the  diverting  of  public  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  argument,  as  originally  expressed,  may  be 
taken  from  the  question  of  restricting  immigration,  already 
mentioned  in  another  connection.  A  certain  professor, 
interested  in  the  exclusion  of  certain  groups  of  immi¬ 
grants,  made  the  statement  that  since  the  white  man, 
and  particularly  the  Anglo-Saxon,  had  a  low  birth  rate, 
and  that  certain  other  races,  notably  the  Orientals,  had 
a  high  birth  rate,  that  the  admission  of  large  numbers  of 
the  more  prolific  races  into  territory  now  occupied  by 
white  men  would  tend  to  squeeze  out  the  white  man  alto¬ 
gether  by  the  sheer  pressure  of  numbers.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  territory  mentioned  would  eventually  be  popu¬ 
lated  by  the  white  race  at  its  present  rate  of  increase,  but 
that  it  would  take  a  longer  time  than  if  the  same  terri¬ 
tory  were  occupied  by  other  races,  that,  since  we  cannot 
very  well  enter  into  a  breeding  contest  with  the  Oriental, 
the  result  of  unlimited  immigration  would  be  a  slow  dying 
out  of  the  original  stock.  He  characterized  such  action  as 
“race  suicide.”  The  phrase  was  taken  to  mean  that  the 
larger  families  were  essential  among  all  classes  and  under 
all  circumstances  and  the  argument  raged  as  to  whether 
such  a  doctrine  was  better  or  worse  than  that  of  smaller 
families  more  carefully  educated.  In  the  hullabaloo  that 
ensued,  the  main  point  of  the  professor’s  argument,  that  we 
should  restrict  immigration,  was  completely  lost  sight  of 
and  the  subject  is  still  confused. 
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Other  Maneuvers 

These  three  methods  are  the  principal  ways  of  com¬ 
bating  a  direct  attack,  but  in  publicity  which  is  subject  to 
organized  and  vigorous  opposition,  it  is  not  always  a  ques¬ 
tion  merely  of  rebuttal.  The  whole  campaign  will  be  a 
question  of  maneuvering  for  a  position  of  public  favor 
and  there  are  many  devices  whereby  results  can  be 
obtained  by  subtle  methods  much  more  easily  than  by 
sheer  weight  of  argument.  Some  of  these  methods  are 
very  old,  and  they  are  all  based  on  a  study  of  human 
nature,  both  practical  and  academic. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  rather  unscrupulous 
method  used  by  a  certain  type  of  organization  of  dis¬ 
crediting  the  opponent  in  advance.  Before  the  publicity 
has  begun  at  all,  the  possible  antagonists  are  attacked  and, 
if  possible,  put  in  a  position  where  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  answer.  An  example  of  this  sort  of  thing 
is  often  seen  in  the  methods  of  the  radical  groups,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  more  extreme  variety,  who  before 
they  launch  a  political  theory  begin  with  an  attack  upon 
their  opponent’s  veracity.  They  begin  by  calling  the 
press,  the  pulpit,  schools,  and  everyone  else  who  is  likely 
to  dispute  their  theories,  liars.  They  state  that  the  press, 
for  instance,  is  deliberately  venal  because  of  its  alleged 
capitalistic  sympathies,  and  so  on  down  through  the  line. 
When,  then,  their  journals  of  opinion  begin  to  shade  the 
news  and  to  advance  announcements  or  arguments,  any¬ 
one  who  disputes  them  is  put  in  the  position  of  saying 
“you’re  another.”  If,  for  instance,  a  certain  radical 
journal  has  been  attacking  a  daily  paper  as  inaccurate, 
and  the  daily  paper  then  tries  to  show  up  an  incorrect 
statement  in  the  radical  journal,  each  side  appears  to  be 
merely  calling  the  other  a  liar  and  the  whole  question  is 
thrown  into  obscurity  in  the  public  mind. 
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Another  publicity  method,  often  used  in  closely  fought 
campaigns,  and  one  which  is  not  quite  so  unsavory,  is 
the  method  of  attacking  the  opponent  by  overpraising  him 
so  that  he  is  made  ridiculous  or  so  that  the  people  turn 
against  him  because  they  are  tired  of  hearing  him  called 
the  just.  Or  the  method  may  be  varied  somewhat  and 
the  man  or  the  cause  may  be  attacked  with  faint  praise. 
This  latter  method  is  especially  effective,  because  it  does 
not  give  the  cause  attacked  any  real  encouragement,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  gives  the  impression  of  open-minded¬ 
ness  and  generous  dealing.  Incidentally,  it  usually  causes 
the  opponent  to  lose  his  temper. 

Another  similar  method  is  that  of  anticipating  the 
opponent’s  plans  and  springing  them  too  soon.  This  is 
not  infrequently  used  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  an 
appointive  office.  Where  there  is  severe  rivalry  for  a 
post,  a  man’s  enemies  may  begin  boosting  him  for  the 
position  so  vigorously  and  so  prematurely  that  the  person 
who  is  to  make  the  appointment  is  disgusted  or,  if  he  is 
of  a  particularly  contrary  disposition,  decides  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  rushed  into  an  act,  and  appoints  some¬ 
body  else  instead. 

Minor  Devices 

These  illustrations  will  give  an  indication  of  some  of 
the  methods  to  which  resort  is  made  in  a  hotly  contested 
publicity  campaign.  Other  minor  methods  illustrate  the 
adroit  way  of  doing  things  rather  than  the  direct.  To 
describe  even  a  fair  proportion  of  them  here  would  require 
far  too  much  space.  One  will  be  mentioned  as  an  example 
and  others  may  be  thought  out  by  the  individual. 

For  instance,  it  is  often  possible  in  launching  an  idea 
which  is  sure  to  be  opposed  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
opponents  by  appearing  to  let  the  matter  leak  out 
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reluctantly,  instead  of  making  a  bold  pronouncement.  A 
certain  association  of  business  men  wished,  recently,  to 
launch  a  certain  style  in  dress  accessory.  They  knew 
that  if  the  association  came  out  and  boldly  announced 
that  it  was  behind  this  style,  that  it  would  be  faced  imme¬ 
diately  by  counter-publicity  from  its  enemies  and  that 
many  fashion  writers  and  dealers,  who  prided  themselves 
on  their  independence,  would  promptly  begin  to  push  some 
other  style.  They  therefore  allowed  it  to  be  known  that 
they  were  greatly  alarmed  over  the  alleged  prevalence  of 
the  style  that  they  desired  to  push,  without  giving  the 
impression  that  they  were  in  any  way  back  of  it.  The 
result  was  that  not  only  were  people  informed  that  this 
style  was  beginning  to  spread,  but  the  enemies  of  the 
association  concerned  immediately  began  to  praise  the 
style,  and  so  did  a  number  of  independent  persons  of 
considerable  power,  who  would  never  have  been  willing 
to  push  it  had  they  been  told  it  was  the  chosen  style  of 
the  group.  This  particular  association,  not  wishing  to 
make  a  single  statement  which  could  later  be  challenged, 
did  not  use  the  word  “alarmed”  but  the  word  “concerned.” 
Few  people,  if  any*,  saw  the  ambiguity  and  the  desired 
result  was  obtained. 

The  Purpose  of  Publicity 

Publicity  is  an  art,  which  in  one  sense  is  new  and  in 
another  is  as  old  as  history.  Wherever  men  have  used 
their  wits  to  influence  their  fellows,  publicity  may  be  said 
to  have  existed,  but  at  no  age  in  the  past  has  it  been  so 
widespread  or  used  by  so  many  different  people  as  at 
present.  The  technical  details  and  practical  methods  of 
getting  an  argument  before  the  public  can  be  perfected 
with  comparatively  little  trouble,  but  the  exact  psychology, 
whereby  each  case  shall  be  presented  to  the  people,  is 
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an  endless  and  an  extremely  interesting  study.  It  involves 
common  sense  and  experience  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
study  of  psychology  as  a  science. 

This  art  is  now  in  the  process  of  development  and 
an  increasing  number  of  able  minds  from  the  general 
fields  of  publishing  and  journalism  devote  their  attention 
to  the  best  means  by  which  a  favorable  public  opinion 
may  be  gained.  More  and  more  is  the  counsellor  in 
public  relations  found  in  business  houses,  and  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  as  unusual  for  an  organi¬ 
zation  not  to  have  its  publicity  manager  as  it  is  now  to 
find  one  without  a  lawyer. 

There  are  people  who  profess  to  be  alarmed  by  this 
growth  of  publicity,  but  in  all  probability  it  has  come  to 
stay,  and  the  only  way  to  make  sure  that  it  will  be  a 
force  for  enlightenment  is  to  so  develop  it  that  it  will 
be  available  to  all.  Some  of  those  who  cry  loudest  against 
the  use  of  publicity  are  using  one  of  the  methods  indi¬ 
cated  in  this  chapter.  They  are  trying  to  discredit  it 
because  they  themselves  use  it  and  would  like  to  have  the 
field  to  themselves.  It  is  obvious  that  if  only  one  side 
of  a  disputed  question  uses  skilful’ publicity  methods, 
that  side  will  have  an  enormous  advantage  over  the  other. 
Only  when  all  causes,  and  advocates  of  both  sides  of  every 
dispute,  are  familiar  with  publicity  and  are  willing  to  use 
it  when  it  can  be  useful,  will  its  full  value  become  apparent. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  present  book  has  been  written 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  place  in  the  hands  of  intelligent 
and  public-spirited  organizations  the  fundamental  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  getting  their  ideas  before  the  public 
and  thus  combating  the  forces  of  darkness,  not  with  their 
own  weapons  but  with  a  similar  weapon  as  keen. 
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definition  of,  4 
qualifications  of,  125 
relation  to, 

advertising  agencies,  94 
advertising  department,  90 
business  office,  93 
editor,  89 
press,  86 
reporter,  87 
salaries  of,  58 
Press  publicity, 
adverse  mention  in,  104 
by  branches,  190 
first  use  of,  103 
for  lecture  tours,  181 
how  to  place,  112,  116 
incidental  mention  in,  106 
kinds  of,  106 

Professional  men,  publicity  for, 
34 

Propaganda, 
definition  of,  4 
how  to  recognize,  223 
Publicity, 

commercial  use  of,  12,  37 
(See  also  “Commercial  cam¬ 
paigns”) 
definition  of,  3 

importance  of  in  world  affairs, 
9 

in  United  States,  11 
main  division  of,  17 
need  for,  16 

oppositions  to,  reasons  for,  13 
personal  (See  also  “Personal 
contacts,”  “Personal  pub¬ 
licity”) 

place  in  modern  life,  265 
place  in  the  press,  98 
political  (See  “Political  cam¬ 
paigns,”  “Political  pub¬ 
licity”) 
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Publicity —  (  continued) 
social  service,  29  (See  also 
“Social  service”) 

Publicity  campaigns  ( See  “Cam¬ 
paigns”) 

Publicity  firms,  56,  59 
fees,  57 

Publicity  managej*, 
advisory  capacity,  50 
choice  of,  41 
duties  of,  50 
ethics  of  work,  15 
methods  of  locating,  54 
other  duties,  52 
permanent  need  for,  228 
place  in  modern  affairs,  14 
professional  standing,  16 
qualifications,  43,  62 
relation  to  advertising,  134 
type  of  skill  required,  43 

Public  opinion, 
gauging  of,  186,  227 
personal  influence  on,  191 
the  appeal  to,  3 

Publisher,  attitude  toward  press 
agents,  93 


R 


Radical  propaganda,  21,  84,  179, 
233,  263 

Releases,  how  to  prepare,  109 
Religious  publicity,  28  (See  also 
“Churches”) 

Reporter, 
fees  paid  to,  58 
relation  of  press  agent  to,  87 
Reports, 
branches,  197 
lectures,  187 

Rumors,  the  starting  of,  237 
Russia,  use  of  publicity  in,  18 


18 


Salesmen, 
attitude  of,  229 

use  in  spreading  publicity,  233 
Slogans,  in  publicity  and  adver¬ 
tising,  224 


Social  service, 
campaigns, 
defensive,  250 

financing  branch  committees, 
199 

financing  of,  75 
geographical  division  of,  70 
interest  division  of,  71 
press  publicity  in,  103 
purposes  of,  29 
selecting  the  objective  of,  65 
publicity  for,  29 
use  of  advertising  for,  92 
Society,  publicity  for,  36 
Speakers  (See  “Lectures”) 

Staff,  cost  of  publicity,  78 
Stage, 

as  publicity  medium,  203 
methods  of  using,  208 
Standards  of  conduct  (See 
“Ethics”) 

Surveys, 
advertising,  141 
industrial,  228 
Syndicates, 

how  to  approach,  112 
territory  covered  by,  110 

T 

Theatrical  publicity,  35 
Trade  associations,  37  (See  also 
“Commercial”) 
financing  of,  78 
protecting  the  objects  of,  67 
Trade  press, 
definition  of,  121 
news  for,  121 
publicity  for,  121 
Traveling  delegates,  function  of, 
128 


U 

United  States,  publicity  in,  11 

W 

War,  use  of  publicity  in,  17 
World  affairs,  influence  of  pub¬ 
licity  on,  9 
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